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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BH PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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WHEREFORE? 


BY THE REV. CHARLES L, THOMPSON. 









I DROP my queation down the far, 
Clear depths of Heaven’s mystery, 
As reverently as to the sea 

Descends sometimes a falling star, 


And all is still. The waves, iodeed, 
In murmurs deep upon the shore 
Whisper of gain, of comforts more 

Abounding where {8 sorest need, 


Of service given by those who wait, 
Of sweetness from the flower pressed, 
Of crowns witb luster all unguessed, 
Beyond the vail, within the gate. 


But the deep sea glides on so atill, 
My star is quenched within its wves, 
All questions find their voiceless graves 
In the great flood of God’s great will. 


Philosophy, in stately flow, 
Rhymes its proud reasons far and wide ; 
But Faith looks down the silent tide, 
And meekly whispers: ‘“‘ Even so.”’ 
OnICAGO, ILL. 
——— EEE 


“ AIN'T IT NICE?” 





BY THE REV, GEO. F. PENTECOST. 





A FEw months since a mechanic living 
in the neighborhood of our church met 
me and told me that there was a sick 
womun at his house, who must soon die, 
and that he hoped I would “call around 
and see her.” He gave me in brief her 
history and how she came to be in his 
house. The husband of the sick woman 
was a fellow-workman, who had been with- 
out employment for so long a time that bis 
small store of money was entirely ex- 
hausted. His rent falling due, he was un- 
ableto pay it. The landlord was one of 
those men who knew not the meaning of 
mercy; 80, despite the fact that his poor 
tenant’s wife was lying in bed, literally 
dying with cancer in the stomach, he left 
him no alternative. ‘‘ You must pay the 
rent or go.” To pay the rent was impos- 
sible, so there was nothing for him to do 
but to take his sick wife in his arms and go 
out into the street. It was at this junc- 
ture that his friend—the one who spoke to 
me—heard of his fellow’s trouble, went to 
him, and offered to take his sick wife to his 
own home; though, in order to do so, he had 
to give up his little dining-room and move 
into the kitchen with his wife and children. 
Surely, here was a genuine illustration of 
the passage: ‘‘I was sick, and ye visited 
me; a stranger, and ye took me in,” 
When I entered that humble tenement, and 
heard, in simple, unconscious-of-having- 
done-anything-worthy-of-praise way, how 
the sick woman came to be there, and saw 
the good wife waiting upon her, though a 
stranger to her and much beneath her in so 
far as education and a measure of culture 
was concerned—for the sick woman was 
an ignorant Irish Catholic (no fault of hers). 
while the other was a New England 
woman—lI wondered how many persons of 
more abundant means and with spare rooms 
in their houses would have shown the same 
kindness and hospitality to the sick, poor, 
and friendless woman? This leads me to 
say that my observation teaches me that, as 
a rule, the poor are more generous and help- 
fulto their own class than the rich and 










Well, I entered that sick-room, and found 

lying upon the bed a woman, past middle 

life, far gone with the terrible disease that 

was literally eating her life away. She 

was wan and thin; her face was marred 

with pain and plowed into deep furrows 

with suffering. At the very moment she 

was moaning with her agony so that fora 

while I could not speak to her. But, tak- 

ing her hand in mine, as I sat by the bed- 

side, I waited awhile till she turned her 

face toward me. I then said to her: 

‘*My dear friend, I am sorry to find you 

so sick and suffering go much.” 

‘* Yea,” said she, ‘I am very sick, and I 
am suffering more than I can tell you. 
Oh! the pain is very great; but it won’t be 
for long, I think.” 

“Then you are thinking that it will not 
be long before the Lord will call you 
away?’ 

‘Yes; it will not be long that I shall be 
staying here.” 

‘* And are you at peace with God?” 

With this a look of darkness and mental 
distress worked its way into the face of 
pain, and, turning her distressed eyes away 
from mine, she said, in a despairing kind 
of way: 

‘*No! Lhave not made my peace with 
God; and I am too sick to doit now. Oh! 
I am in such pain that I cannot even think 
of it for long atatime. Oh! no. I have 
not made my peace with God.” 

Then a few detached sentences, in which 
she betrayed her false teaching upon the 
whole subject of salvation by grace, and 
80 mingled with despair that my heart was 
greatly moved. I waited till she was done, 
and then said kindly and softly to her: 

“‘T have some good neve to tell you.” 


good news for me. What is it?” 


with God.” 


toward me, and said: 
peace with God?” 


with God has been made for you by another 
and I have come to tell you abeut it. 


world to be a propitiation for our sins,’ 
to explain to her God’s plan of salvation 
Sor us”; 


his stripes we are healed.” 


these. 





well-to-do are to them, 
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‘*Good news forme? There can be no 
“Why, that you don’t have to make peace 
She turned with a quick, eager glance 


‘*Whatis it yousay? And what do you 
mean by saying that | ‘do not have to make 


“« Why,” said I, ‘‘I mean this: that peace 


You 
are quite right.” I continued, ‘‘ when you 
say that you are too sick to make peace 
with God; and if you were ever so well you 
could not make peace with God. But God 
himself has made peace for you, by his 
Son. Jesus Christ, whom he sent into the 


And then, as simply as I could, I went on 


How Jesus had come into the world in our 
nature; and how God “‘ made him to be sin 
and how “‘ he laid upon Aim the 
iniquity of us all”; how he was wounded 
for our transgressions and bruised for our 
iniquities; and the chastisement of our 
peace was laid upon Aim ; and how with 
And, again, 
how ‘‘he bore our sins in his own body 
upon the tree”; how ‘“‘he died, the just 
for the unjust,” that he might bring us to 
God; and many other precious truths like 
And then, opening my Bible to 
Col. i, 20, I read to her how Christ had 
made peace for us, through the blood of his 
cross; and again to Eph. ii, 14—how Christ 
‘*is our peace,” and that(verse 17) how 
Christ preached peace to us (not that we 
have to make peace for ourselves by our 
works, or feelings, or penitence, or pen- 


ances, or prayers, but), that Christ has 

made peace for us by his cross, and that 

now he declares it to us and gives it to us 

(Jno. xiv, 27) without condition. And so 

said I to her: 

“*Do you not see what God in Christ has 

done for you, snd how he says to you: 

You do not have to make your peace with 

me. Only believe what I have done fer you 

aud rest there?” 

During all this reading and explanation 

of the Gospel she had regarded me most 
intently and eagerly. Indeed, so great was 
her interest that she had lifted herself 
partly up on her elbow, resting her face 
upon her hand. And when I had gotten 
through, and was waiting a moment to note 
what effect the Word was having upon 
ber, she said, with great eagerness: 

‘Oh! sir, would you read it again to 
me—about the peace?” 

Solread the passages again, and again 
sought to show her how the Lord Jesus had 
undertaken her cause for her, and how 
completely he had made peace for her, and 
how useless anything was that we might 


0. 

Her eyes closed with my last words; 
the tears trickled into and down the deep 
furrows of her pain-worn face; a sweet, 
restful smile came about her lips; and, lay- 
ing herself down, she said, again and 
again: 

“ Ain’t it nice! Oh! ain't it nice! that 
the Son of God would come into the world 
and die to make peace for the likes of me! 
Ain’t it nice! Ain’t it nice!” 

I arose softly and left her with a new- 
found Saviour and peace. 


for the likes of me!” 


sketch learned this sweet lesson? 


» | less unconcern about your peace? 
Remember these things: 

1. Christ has made our peace.—Col. i, 20 
2. Christ cs our peace.—Ephb. ii, 14. 

3. Christ preaches peace —Eph. ii, 17. 

4. Christ gives peace.—Jno. xiv, 27 

Yes, he gives peace. But a gift mus 


turns back to the giver. Alas! that Chris 


himself to us, and any should refuse him 


would not have the gift of God. 
rT — 


BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 
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Chicago. 
stood side by side in the railrosd station 





AsI went away from that place my own 
eyes were full of tears, my own heart was 
full of peace, and I too was saying, as I 
have many hundreds of times since said to 
myself: ‘‘ Ain’t it nice that the Son of God 
would come into the world to make peace 


Has the reader of this little pastoral 
Or are 
you too struggling vainly to do for your- 
self what only the Son of God could and 
what, thanks be to God, he has done for us 
‘all? Or, worse still, are you living in care- 


be received, else it falls to the ground or 
should make peace, be our peace, and give 


and so die without peace—. ¢., at enmity 
with and unreconciled to God; not because 
peace was not made for us, but because ye 


DOWN THE ARKANSAS TO NEW YORK. 


WE left Kansas City Sunday evening for 
Three eastward-bound trains 


but, remembering of old the smooth-run- 
bing cars and the good hotel on wheels 
of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Road, we took that, and with a solid smile 
of satisfaction went up-stairs to bed; by 
which all I mean to say is that we went 
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up steps into a drawing-room in the Pull- 
man sleeping-car. There is a harrowing 
rumor to the effect that Mr. Pullman is in- 
tending to abolish drawing-rooms in his 
sleeping-cars. If he will only ask for the 
women’s vote on that question, he will 
never do it. The difference to a woman 
between making a long journey in the pri- 
vacy and comfort and good air of one of 
those drawing-rooms and making it in the 
ordinary section is like the difference in a 
hotel between living in her own bedroom 
and living behind a curtain at the end of a 
hall. This sounds extravagant? Listen 
to a brief recital of the points of difference. 
In the drawing-room you have locked 
doors between you and your fellow-travel- 
ers. You have four windows at your 
command, two on each side. Two opening 
out-doors; two opening on the aisle oppo- 
site two other outside windows. A confi- 
dential word and a quarter of a dollar to 
the porter will insure the keeping of one 
of those outside windows open all night, 
in ordinary weather. Open one of your 
own outside windows, and you have a 
thorough draught and pure air all night 
long. You have plenty of room and to 
spare in which to bestow all your posses 
sions. You can undress at night as com- 
pletely as you would in your own house. In 
the day-time you can read, write, lie down, 
sleep, take your lunch, cook it, too, if you 
like, incomfortand comparative privacy. 
You can journey day after day and night 
after night in this little house with abso- 
lutely no discomfort beyond that which is 
inevitable from the continuous motion and 
the dust. 

In the section you have by day {all§the 
publicity and the contacts of thg ordinary 
car (and from these come much of the 
fatigue of traveling); and by night you 
have—well, it is easier to say what you 
don’t have. You don’t have privacy. A 
swinging curtain between you and a Car- 
ful of men and women is not privacy. 
You don’t have air. One window open at 
the foot of your berth and nobody's else 
window open from beginning to end of the 
car will not give air. As for ventilators 
overhead—we all know how sleeping-cars 
smell in the morning, in spite of all which 
those ventilators can do. Room to put 
your “things”? Yes, on yourfeet. And, 
by the way, the porter always warns you 
that it is ‘mighty dangerous leavin’ win- 
ders open. Things get stolen that way.” 

“There was a lady, last summer, had 
her dress taken out of her berth leavin’ her 
winder the way you've got yourn, 
ma’am,” saida porter to me on this very 
journey. 

“What!” 
gown?” 

‘* Yes’m,” said Jonah; ‘‘all there was te 
it. She hadn’t a thing to put on; that is, 
except her other cloes. 1 wouldn't leave 
that winder open, ef I was you.” 

‘© What did she do, Jonah?” I asked. 

“‘Ob! we had to go into the baggage-car, 
me’n’ the conductor, an’ overhaul more’n 
fifty trunks, till we come to her’n an’ got 
another gown out for her. An’ then’twa’nt 
the one she wanted; but there wa’n’t no 
time to change. I wouldn’t leave that 
winder open, ef I was you.” 

‘¢Oh! Jonab,” I said, ‘I have made this 
journey ten times, and never had anything 
stolen yet. I’lirisk it. I’d rather lose a 
gown than breathe bad air.” 

Jonah looked compassionately at me} 


t 


I exclaimed, ‘‘her whole 








ly disagreed with another person’s stand- 
ard of *‘ values ” than did black Jonah with 
mine. However, he left my window open, 
and he faithfully kept.an outside window 
on the car-aisle open all night, asa conces- 
sion to my inexplicable idiosyncrasies. 

It would be easy to continue to enlarge 
on the superior comforts of the drawing- 
rooms, a8 compared with the sections; but 
it is perhaps a wasteof words. “Those whe 
have tried both are in no doubt on the sub- 
ject; and those who have not cannot under- 
stand. But it is a pleasure to bear grate- 
ful witness to the merits of anything which 
one has so thoroughly enjoyed so many 
times as I have the Pullman Car drawing. 
rooms; and perhaps, if all the women who 
have been as grateful for them as I have 
would lift up their voices, we might to- 
gether persuade Mr. Pullman, instead of 
leaving off building them, never to build 
another slecping-car without two of 
them. 

‘* How delightfully smooth this road is!’ 
I said in the morning, on waking. ‘‘I 
slept as if I had been in my own bed.” A 
chuckle was the only reply vouchsafed me. 
The chuckle being interpreted meant: ‘‘ No 
wonder. The train was standing still balf 
the night.” A wrong switch turned by 
a stupid blunder—blunders far less have 
cost hundreds of lives—had driven a freight. 
train off the track just ahead of us, und 
compelled us to wait till other engines could 
be sent out from Chilicothe to move the 
freight-train out of our way. 

‘*Things is all upsot, Ma’am,” said Jo- 
nah. ‘‘ We’re a local now all the way to 
Chicago.’’ This too needed interpreting. 
Before night we understood it thoroughly. 
To be a “local” had nothing to do with 
our habitation, or name, or availability for 
newspaper paragraphs. It meant that we 
were to stop everywhere and pick up 
everybody all alongthe road. In New En- 
gland we call that kind of train ‘‘accommo- 
dation.” This also is a phrase open to 
satirical objections. 

‘*T suppose we shall have the hotel-car 
all the same. Shall we not, Jonah?” 

Jonah grinned at our ignorance. 

** Bless yer! that hotel-car’s most to 
Chicago by this time. It’s gone on the 
other train.” 

Evidently ‘‘things were all upsot,” as 
Jonah had said. And Jonah himself had 
taken on a new and somber dignity, in con- 
sequence. Nothing is more manifestly 
unjust than to visit upon the head of any 
man the sins of the father and mother who 
named him; but who could resist the tempt- 
ation to laugh at a Jonah who was of the 
shape of a London alderman, as black as 
the ace of spades, wore side-whiskers, and 
dispensed the hospitalities of a Pullman 
sleeper with a pompous effusion which 
could not be described? 

“If there’s anything you want, lady, 
ask me. Jess ask me. Anything you 
want, any time, you jess ask me,” was his 
greeting to every feminine newcomer; and 
he would rub his hands together and exe- 
cute a curvetting bow, behind his fat stom- 
ach, which was irresistible. The bow did 
not show very much in front. It couldn’t. 
But it was magnificent seen from the side 
or rear. 

**What! Jonah! You here! You’re the 
fellow the whale swallowed up,” said a 
facetious realist. 

‘*He! he! Don’t remember noflin’ ’bout 
that time, sah,” replied Jonah, grinning 
from ear to ear and showing a line of as 
fine light-pink gums and white teeth as 
ever graced a dentist’s show-case. Jonah 
had his hours of humiliation, however. 
Early in the morning, when, instead of his 
bright blue uniform, with brass buttons, he 
wore a dipgy brown-and-white gingham 
blouse, and, instead of strutting genially up 
and down the car in elegant leisure, he was 
obliged to make beds, sweep floors, and, 
worst of all, wipe spittoons—at these times 
his expression was a study. It had a 
certain pathetic dignity, as of a gentleman 
in difficulties. He avoided catching any 
one’s eye; he never spoke; bis lips were 
compressed, When it came to the wiping 

of the spittoons, his conduct showed a de- 
gree of subtle delicacy which was notice- 
able. If one of the sections chanced to be 
empty, he stepped into it, turned his back, 
and swiftly wiped the spittoon. If he 


THE INDEPENDENT! 


No Boston artist could have more pitying- | chanced to be between two sections which Soon we entered again on a wide, rolling | by beautiful arched stone bridges. Not a 


were both occupied, he stood in the middle 
of the aisle, straight as a soldier, facing the 
door, and held the spittoon exactly in front 
of him, exactly midway between the two 
sections, sothat each set of people might 
see it as little as possible. At each signal 
for approaching a station he would fly to 
the rear of the car, strip off his dusty 
blouse, and slip into his fine bluecoat. As 
soon as the train stopped, presto! there 
was Jonah himself again, bowing, smiling, 
extending his hospitable welcome. No 
trace left of the abject bed-maker, sweeper, 
scrubber of five minutes before. It was 
admirable. He did it better and better 
each time; so much better that at last, 
when we bade Jonah good-bye, we won- 
dered if we had not been mistaken all 
along in supposing him to be the porter of 
the car. 

There was one advantage in being a 
*‘local.” We saw the strip of Illinois 
through which our road lay much better 
than we should have done if we had 
dashed through at the high-pressure 
speed of an express train. Fields of 
small sun-flowers; fields of corn; lovely 
hedge-rows, where golden rod, grape- 
vines, high asclepias, and purple this- 
tles all struggled together. Farm-houses 
half surrounded by groves of trees; farm- 
lands marked off by thick green hedges for 
miles and miles; orchards flanked by long 
lines of ascetic-looking poplars; towns and 
villages, comfortable, unpicturesque, all 
— with white meeting-houses, black, 

uddy roads, and wooden sidewalks, with 
thick weed-grown borders—this was Illinois 
as we saw it. Old, familiar names, bor- 
rowed from the Atlantic seacoast, were 
called out as we passed town after town. 
‘*Plymouth, Princeton, Malden, Neponset, 
Bristol, Hinsdale, and Riverside’—would 
any New Englander have expected to hear 
all these on the I}linois prairies? 

Just after sunset we reached Chicago. 
Through glooms of great trees lurid lights 
gleamed in the distance. 

‘* Lighthouses on the Lake?” we asked. 
‘‘Lor, no!” said Jonah. ‘‘Them’s only 
brick-yards, sah, over on Twenty-seventh 
Street. Did ye take ’em for lighthouses? 
He! he!” 

A night of good sleep at Chicago, all by 
reason of that wrong switch, hundreds of 
miles back. ‘‘ Shall we beall our lives long 
eight hours behind-hand because of that 
switch?” I asked. Why not? When is 
the day to arrive on which our plans will be 
just the same as if that detention had 
not happened? More than that, deten- 
tions go on by a sort of uncanny geometri- 
cal process of increase. Presently we shall 
be a day behind, and so on till the end of 
our lives, 

As we drove through the streets of Chi- 
cago, the next morning, we saw this sign 
on a placard: ‘‘ Ladies will do well to 
clothe their husbands, children, and lovers 
at the Boston Square dealing house,” 
‘*Ladies will do well to let their lovers 
buy their own clothes,” we exclaimed, 
laughingly, as we whirled by; and in the 
next minute we saw a sight so startling 
that we exclaimed again. There had been 
a sharp white frost in the night. Every- 
thing was white with it—sidewalks, win- 
dow-panes, door-steps. Among the things 
it had touched was a huge glass mug, 
foaming full of beer, painted on a beer- 
seller’s sign. The sun had just struck 
this sign as we passed. Every point of the 
white frost on the mug and beer-foam glit- 
tered asif beer itself were there, shining 
in the sun. Forasecond we thought it 
must be; but even as we passed the sheen 
began to melt and disappear. The suburbs 
of Chicago along the route of the Pittsburgh 
and Fort Wayne Road are charming and 
picturesque. For twenty miles or more 
there is a succession of beautiful pictures: 
lakes, with wooded shores; bits of meadow, 
with pools and runs of water threading 
their way among sedges and high ferns; 
banks of purple asters, and—did we? Yes, 
we did see—there they were again—be- 
loved blue gentians. It was worth while 
coming in September to see them; and per- 
haps, except for that wrong switch, we 
might not have seen so many out. A night 
and a morning make a world of difference 
sometimes in a clump of blue gentians, as 
all their kindred know well. 





prairie country, like that which we had 
passed through for hundreds of miles west 
of Chicago. The same growths; the same 
comfortable homesteads, set in groves of 
poplars or fruit-trees; the same great fields 
of corn and grain. By noon the country 
was more broken, more thickly wooded. 
Forests reached down to the edge of the 
railroad-track; towns were more dilapida- 
ted, dingy; land more swampy. This was 
Indiana. From Indiana into Ohio we 
crossed at a street-crossing in a little sleepy 
town. An odd thing, surely, for opposite 
neighbors on a little village street to be 
living in different states; to live in Indi- 
ana and step across the way to tea in Ohio! 
An opportunity also for clever evasions of 
arrest under state laws there must be in 
this village. Ohio looked better than Indi- 
ana; richer and less swampy. Many of the 
towns, however, seemed dilapidated and 
littered; and the people at the stations 
looked as sallow and fever-and-agueish as 
they had in Indiana. 

To eyes accustomed to the ruddy color, 
robustand wide-awake expression of Rocky 
Mountain people, the faces of the men and 
women of the Middle West look pinched 
and lifeless. And the contrast between 
one’s sense of exbilaration in therarefied air 
of the mountains and of depressionin the 
heavy air of the lowlands makes one 
readily understand why the men of the 
lowlands should go about with the expres- 
sion of being bowed down. The truth is, 
each individual is forced to be a sort of in- 
voluntary Atlas. He has a good deal of the 
weight of the universe pressing directly 
down on his head. 

At half-past two of the morning we 
glided into Pittsburgh, Pa. For an hour 
we had been watching the silent towns as 
we passed them. A town asleep—helpless, 
voiceless, and dark—is always a suggestive 
and significant sight. Seen from a swift- 
passing railroad train it becomes doubly so. 
I doubt if any other situation can give so 
forcible a suggestion of the vast helpless- 
ness of that half of the world which has 
turned over for the night and gone to sleep. 
Gliding from this darkness and silence of 
the country towns into the lurid glares and 
pitcby smokes with which the Pittsburgh 
fires defy night itself and turn it into a mon- 
strous travesty of both light and darkness 
was a sensation not to be forgotten. A huge 
space, looking in its dim outline not unlike 
a colossal amphitheater; its walls twink- 
ling with points of red fire; the air filled 
with columns of black smoke, even blacker 
than the night—so much blacker that the 
air and the sky seemed changed into a gray 
background to wallin the black columns— 
this is Pittsburgh between midnight and 
morning. The railway station, with its 
high spaces of rafters overhead and half- 
visible men, with lanterns, darting from 
point to point, like imps breathing flames; 
the strange metallic sound of hammers 
clinking the wheels; the panting breaths of 
the engine—all add to the infernal look of 
the place. One is glad to escape. 

Daylight found us high up in the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. Soft mists veiled their 
tops and floated down in wreaths on their 
wooded sides, settling in phantom shapes 
in the ravines. We all seemed phantoms. 
As we rounded the famous Horseshoe 
Curve, we looked back, avd saw another 
phantom train creeping up the mist-veiled 
track we had come down. As we passed 
a little hovel, nestled in a rocky nook at a 
bend of the Juniata, we saw a little child, 
in one scanty, short, very short garment, 
standing on the doorstep, with a long stalk 
of milkweed over its shoulderand tugging 
away with all its might at another. The 
little creature could not have been more 
than two years old and was as pink as a 
morning-glory. Down among the long 
foot-hills, curving spurs, and beautiful 
forests, following tbe lead of the ‘‘blue 
Juniata,” we sank swiftly and gently to the 
smooth and garden-like fields of Middle 
Pennsylvania. If there be so graceful and 
gracious a country in all America, I do not 
know it. Successions of low rounded 
hills, wooded so thick that there seems no 
room left for one tree-top more in the green 
dome; meadows where fruits and grains 
and grasses are set asin mosaic; smooth 
roads winding everywhere; lovely streams, 
running many ways seaward and spanned 
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rough spot, not a rock, not a barren stretch 
to be seen, No wonder the Quakers were 
such a peaceful folk in the very beginning. 
It was foreordained in the “lay of their 
land.” 

Where the “Little Juniata” becomes 
the ‘‘Big Juniata” is not precisely laid 
down in the books; and as you watch it 
you cannot tell. It slips from being a 
brook to being a river suddenly and sur- 
prisingly, as maid children become young 
muidens by our side without our knowing 
it; and presently into its broadened 
meadows and serene woodlands glides the 
wide Susquehanna, taking possession of 
all—meadow, woodland, river. Thisis just 
west of Harrisburg. There is more land 
in this part of the Susquehanna River than 
in anything I ever saw called a river. In 
fact, the whole region looks as if the land 
had just broken up into floating islands, as 
ice breaks up into cakes in the spring. Big 
islands, little islands, rocky islands, green 
islands, sandy islands, wooded islands—the 
Susquehanna River at Harrisburg is all 
islands and looks far more like an inland 
sea than like a river. 

jast of Harrisburg we entered on a still 
more picturesque country. In addition to 
the graceful hills and green woods and 
luxuriant meadows, we Saw now truly pic- 
turesque houses—the farmhouses of the 
old Dutch settlers. There is no other 
region in the United States where so much 
picturesque old architecture can be found. 
Broad-gabled stone houses, with low 
“*stoops,”’ with bits of second-stery veran- 
dahs thrown out here and there, with pro- 
jecting eaves; houses with the lower 
story of brick and the upper of wood, 
finished in the honest methods of a century 
ago; huge red barns, stone barns, with 
the upper half widely overhanging the low- 
er and painted dark red; farm outhouses 
of picturesque shapes, clustering around 
the central house and barn, with an expres- 
sion of comfort, thrift, and abundance 
rarely to be seen. For mile after mile in 
Lancaster County we saw no otber build- 
ings except these. This region was thickly 
settled a hundred and fifty years ago by 
Mennonites, Dunkards, and Moravians. 
The farms are small, generally from fifty to 
a hundred acres. They have been handed 
down from father to son; and to-day the 
life led upon them is not materially changed 
from that of a century and a half ago. 
It is probably ube best cultivated spot in 
America. The value of the farms in this 
county of only some nine hundred square 
miles has been estimated at eighty millions 
of dollars. The county is also rich in 
minerals; but its chief interest is agricul- 
tural. Long may its people keep their 
broad gables, red barns, low ‘‘ stoops,” 
and simple ways. All the way from Phil- 
adelphia to New York we were thinking 
of their shining meadows and sunny 
homesteads, and we saw nothing which 
seemed half so goodly or so much to be 
desired. As the smoky outlines of the 
big city met our eyes, and the sense of 
eager yet vague expectancy with which 
one nears the end of a long journey began 
to possess us, by some odd mental freak 
we began also to recall some of the striking 
pictures we had seen on the way. The 
Jersey City ferry-boat was crowded with 
precisely the same men and women we 
had left on it two years ago. They were 
as dismal now as then. Why had they 
never gone Off the boat in all these months? 
That German woman in the corner, with 
her pile of baskets—had she sold none, 
poor thing? How wonderfully her gown 
had lasted. And the painted girl who 
stood by the door. Nobody had come yet 
to save her feet from falling and her soul 
from death. And the boy with the violin— 
bad he not yet had anything to eat? 
Plainly not. To eyes fresh from the re- 
pose and the rapture of the wilderness, 
how terrible and fierce the city looks. As 
I said, by some odd mental freak, into the 
din and smoke and hurry of my first mo- 
ments in the city came crowding pictures 
of scenes and moments far back on the 
journey, while my eyes were lingering com- 
passionately on the tired, listless, or desper- 
ate faces near me. I wasseeing with a strange 
vividness such pictures as these: A strip of 
grass bleached white, silvery as silver or 
spun glass, between a belt of yellow sun- 
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flowers and a bit of green meadow; an 
oak tree, bright, dark green, rising behind 
a huge stack of yellow straw; a shining 
meadow, with high grasses, claret-colored 
and brown, and a swift wind passing over 
them, changing their color, second by 
second by second, never twice the same; 
another meadow walled in on three sides 
by trees and filled full of waving sedges, 
golden rod, and high milkweeds, with 
dark red blossoms; the little Kansas girl, 
with her sunbonnet on, standing breast- 
high in the grass; and three other children 
we saw one morning on an [Ilinois prairie— 
three boys, sons of one mother, aged say 
ten, eight, six—all standing together on the 
lowest rail of a fence, their six little naked 
feet sticking through between the tangled 
leaves and golden blossoms of a pumpkin- 
vine. Raphael himself might have liked 
such a picture to set at the base of a Ma- 
donna’s portrait. 

As we drove through one of the worst 
and most heart-sickening streets on the 
New York side of the ferry,I saw two 
little girls running eagerly side by side, 
half-naked, dirty, with keen and crafty 
eyes, and faces that did not look like faces 
of children. They made my heart ache. 
One of them held a handful of watermelon 
rinds, evidently refuse, which she had just 
picked up; the other was stretching out 
grecdy bands for part of the spoil; and as 
I passed them the two stood still, face to 
face, with a pitiful delight on their pinched 
features, dividing and eating the melon- 
rinds. The picture was an epitome of the 
inevitable cruelty of cities. An artist 
would have done well who had painted it 
truthfully, calling it simply ‘‘The City”; 
and*had then hung by its side a compunion 
picture, called ‘‘ The Country,” of the little 
sunbonnetted Kansas girl, standing breast- 
high in the sunny grasses. 


OO 


A FEW WORDS MORE ON CALVIN- 
ISM AND REVISION. 





BY PROF, LYMAN H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D. 





Iv is difficult for Calvinists who are not 
hyper-Calvinists to have the heart to con- 
tend with Dr. Curry, be 1s 1n so many re- 
spects their ally. His recitations from the 
Methodist Articles, of which he savows 
himself the earnest champion, would in 
themselves and their necessary implica- 
tions satisfy most Calvinists. Indeed, he 
says, very justly, that the article “on free 
will, the crucial point between the two 
systems, would not be out of place in 
almost any Calvinistic Confession.”’ Noth- 
ing is more certain than the Calvinistic or- 
igin and character 6f the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England, from 
which itis taken. This article reads: 


‘*The condition of man after the fall of 
Adam is such that he cannot return and 
prepare himself, -by his own natural 
strength and works, to faith and calling 
upon God: wherefore we have no power to 
do good works, pleasant and acceptable to 
God, without the grace of God preventing 
[zoing before] us, that we may have a good 
will, and working with us when we have 
that good will.” 

For one, at all events, I am of those 
who hail Dr. Curry and, as I trust, the 
whole great Methodist communion as 
coadjutors with all true Calvinists in the 
defense of these and the other articles he 
cites along with it, against what he justly 
styles a ‘‘disguised Pelagianism,” ‘the 
emasculated theology of our times.” 

What, then, according to Dr. Curry, is 
the differential feature of Calvinism 
against which he brings his indictment? 
He says (See INDEPENDENT, Sept. 19th): 
‘The sum of the differences that separate 
the two systems and render them antagon- 
istic is found in the dogma of predestina- 
tion,” and of this he says: 


‘**Tt’ [Calvinism] ‘sets out with the as- 
sumption—which is not denied, on the 
other hand—that God is absolutely the 
Sovereign of the Universe, and that he 
works all things according to the counsels 
of his own will; and then it proceeds to 
declare (and here the dissent begins) that 
all the facts and phenomena of time are 
but the unfoldings of his sovereign and 
eternal purposes.’ ” 


Now, as the “crucial point,” according 
to Dr. Curry, respects free-will, and this, as 
it stands ont in the article already quoted, 
it must, of course, respect free-will at its 
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point of contact with predestination. 

why should difficulty arise here? If it is 
true, as, properly understood, I believe it 
to be, that ‘‘ we have no power to do good 
works, pleasant and acceptable to God, 
without the grace of God preventing us 
that we may have a good will,” is not this 
grace antecedent to and causative of our 
good will? And, if so, is not that good- 
will the result of God’s choice? Yea, his 
predestinating choice, whether eternal or 
not? But is the will, though certain in its 
choices, therefore, any the less free on the 
part of the human subject of it? Indeed, 
can it be plausibly pretended that the ante- 
cedent certainty of an act of choice mili- 
tates against its freedom? If so, did not 
our Lord’s foresight of Peter’s denial of 
him impair the freedom and accountability 
of the act? Is not all divine prophecy of 
the acts of free-agents, or of events founded 
on these acts, an impossibility? Is it pos- 
sible that God can ‘‘do all things accord- 
ing to the counsel of his own will,” as the 
Scripture and Dr. Curry assert, or that he 
could have had any plan at all of Provi- 
dence and redemption, or of the great 
events in the same, which are all acts of 
free agents or bound up with them, unless 
they could have been from eternity made 
so certain as to be certainly foreknown, 
without detriment to free-agency? Unless 
this be possible, what certainty have we 
now that there may not be another apos- 
tasy in Heaven, and Hell be moved from 
beneath at itscoming? And how can we 
read the Scripture without finding predes- 
tination, election, a providence reaching to 
all events, free-agency, dependence on 
God, intermingled in their very surface and 
in their innermost meaning, whether he 
can explicate these things or show their 
mutual consistency to the satisfaction of 
his own reason or not? If a tropical say- 
age does not see how the fluid water of our 
rivers may be turned by a northern winter 
into asolid bridge over them, ora child does 
not see how an iron ship should float, while 
an iron anchor sinks, this does not alter 
facts. And there is a precious sense in 
which we are at our highest wisdom in the 
Kingdom of God, according to Jesus Christ, 
and inthe kingdom of Nature, according 
to Lord Bacon, when we enter them as 
little children. 

Indeed, the body of Christian truth, as 
presented by Dr. Curry, in which he states 
“it is evident that Calvinism and Aimin- 
ianism are agreed,” is so vast and precious 
that it must be rather in regard to miscon 
ceptions or misrepresentations of the doc- 
trine of predestination, or unwarranted in- 
ferences from it, whether made by friend 
or foe, than in regard to the doctrine itself 
that the difference arises. Dr. Curry’s 
statement of the points of agreement and 
difference confirms me in this. The devo- 
tional language of our Methodist brethren 
is another sign, of which The Presbyterian 
Banner gives, 1s a sample, in application 
to this very statement of Dr. Curry, the 
following extract from Bishop Simpson’s 
prayer at the opening of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, in Philadelphia: . 

‘*The past, with all its records, is the 
unfolding of thy counsels and the realiza- 
tion of thy grand designs,” 

During my pastorate a strange preacher 
invaded my field, trying to proselyte mem- 
bers of my congregation by denouncing 
divine sovereignty and election, in personal 
interviews and public discourse. Being 
confronted by a staunch New England 
deacon with Acts ii, 23 and iv, 26, 27, 28, 
he answered: ‘‘If that is so, then wicked 
men have all the glory of Christ’s salva- 
tion” —for which he was solemnly rebuked. 
The next morning, which was the Sabbath, 
he left the place, and was never beard of in 
those parts, so far as I know, afterward. 

Some years ago Dr. Curry, in an article 
which was widely quoted from The Chris- 
tian Advocate, pronounced ‘‘ the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith the ablest, clearest, 
and most comprehensive system of doctrine 
ever framed. That venerable instrument 
purposely embodies in its unity the doc- 
trine of absolute predestination, which 
necessarily becomes the corner-stone of the 
edifice, so giving it shape and character. 
But, despite that capital fault, it is not 
only a wonderful monument of the intel- 
lectual greatness of its framers, but also a 
comprehensive embodiment of nearly all 





the precious truths of the Gospel.” An 
avowal which does him honor. 

In view of gil this, while we must agree 
to differ so far forth, till we can see more 
fully eye to eye, may not the devout Ar- 
minian comfort himself that the Calvin- 
ist so holds foreordination as not to de- 
stroy free-agency ; and the devout Calvinist 
feel quite sure that his Arminian brother 
opposes a kind of foreordination which de- 
stroys free agency and a sort of election 
which involves something more than God’s 
prevenient and predetermined gruce as 
requisite to conversion and salvation? 

And now this Confession, thus character- 
ized by Dr. Curry, he wishes revised, in or- 
der to get rid of its predestination, deem- 
ing it otherwise of incomparable excellence. 
And my friend, Dr. Stanton, desires it re- 
vised also. Why? Not certainly to get 
rid of this element of it. He does not sug- 
gestit. Quite the contrary. Nor does he 
insist on the sufficiency of the grounds of 
revision named in bis first paper. He says: 
“‘If the case were exhausted upon them, 
the necessity weuld be small, indeed.” But 
he says some of the proof-texts cited are 
irrelevant, or are not recognized in the 
present texrtus receptus. These are not the 
Confession, or required to be received us a 
part of it. They are few at most, offered 
with otber texts in confirmation of the 
articles to which the citationsrefer. So far 
as this reason for revision is concerned, it 
will be well, at least, to wait for the comple- 
tion of the revision of the Scriptures, now 
in progress. Butif revision went out be- 
yond this few would press it or care about 
it. What the revisionists want is to reach 
alterations of the Confession of Faith itself. 
As to words and phrases that have changed 
their signification in popular use, or have 
become to the apprehension of some am- 
biguous, they are easily mastered by all 
who are required to receive the Confession. 
At all events, it is well understood that as- 
sent is required not to all and singular the 
ipsissima verba; but to the “system of doc- 
trine”’ it contains, as being that taught in 
the Holy Scriptures. That system is the 
Calvinistic; and its differential feature is 
predestination, coupled with the other 
great Evangelical doctrines. If any candi- 
date for its official positions [it is not en- 
forced upon private communicants] has 
difficulties with any part of the Standards, 
he has only to declare them, and it is for 
the Presbytery to judge of their materi- 
ality. Have cases of hardship occurred, 
or are they more likly to occur in ac- 
tual administration under our present 
Standards tban under any modification of 
them which even the most sanguine revis- 
iovist would deem now attainable or even 
desirable? But it is said there are ‘‘ differ 
ences of administration. Men go unchal- 
lenged and unrebuked in our Presbytery 
for principles or conduct that are severely 
visited in another. Thatis possible, but 
certainly infrequent. Some judicatories 
may be less vigilant and zealous or less 
able to cope with difficulties than others. 
The whole Church may in a generation un- 
dergo changes of sentiment as to what in- 
terpretation of any of its articles it not only 
holds itself, but deems it right and best to 
enforce by rigorous discipline. But this 
will be so under any amended Confession 
of Faith, and under any constitution, sec- 
ular or religious. As to all the difficulties 
suggested, itis ot, Dr. Stanton assures us, 
even ‘‘supposed that a new and simple 
Confession would entirely remove these 
difficulties.” Were we to admit their ex- 
istence then to the fullest extent alleged, 
it would still be a question whether the 
gain hoped for would compensate the loss 
certain to be involved in the long conflicts, 
the probable divisive tendencies, and the 
great absorption of church energy and life 
the process would involve. So far as we 
can now see, it would not, by any manner 
of means. 

Since the apparent surrendering already 
noticed of the alleged variance of the ac- 
tion of different Assemblies on the woman 
question and Romish baptism, as a suffi- 
cient ground for revision, in Dr. Stanton’s 
second article, he appears in his third un- 
satisfied to let the matter rest there. He 
asks, as others have done in regard to sub- 
jects on which the Confession is silent, 
while the Word of God is not: ‘“‘ As the 
Confession is thus silent, what authority 
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had the last Assembly to determine thie 
woman question judicially, either one way 
orthe other?” Precisely that authority—of 
which it has not divested and rightfully 
cannot divest itself—to exclude from the 
Church by discipline whatever it deems a 
clear breach of scriptural requirement. 
So far from disowning, the Standards ex- 
pressly assert and enjoin thisduty. ‘“‘ An 
offense is anything in the principles or 
conduct of a churchmember which is con- 
trary tothe Word of God” (Formof Gov., 
Book II, i, 3). When the appeal of Mr. 
See, therefore, came regularly before the 
Assembly, it was obliged to judge whether 
the charges against him were proved, and, 
if so, whether, notwithstanding the silence 
of the Standards, they amounted to an of- 
fense according to the Word of God, and 
deal with him accordingly. This they did, 
and I have seen no evidence that they 
transcended their powers or erred in ‘their 
manner of exercising them. Those who 
voted for this action might have consist- 
ently voted for the action of 1874, if they 
supposed that the prohibitions of Scripture 
are intended for formal Church assemblies 
and not for informal meetings for prayer. 
I am not of that number, and voted against 
the action at St. Louis, in 1874. But Iam 
not prepared, with Dr. S., to say that there 
is no plausible ground of distinction in the 
two cases. The inquiry, however, still 
remains: What do the champions of wo- 
man preaching hope to accomplish by a re- 
vision of the Confession? Do they expect 
to insert an article depriving the Assembly 
of its present liberty and duty of interpret- 


“ing and applying the teaching of Scripture 


on this subject, according to the best light 
vouchsafed to it? 

In regard to the validity of Romish bap- 
tism, ull that the Confession contains con- 
nected with the mention of Rome is, chap. 
xxv, 6: ‘‘There is no other head of the 
Church but the Lord Jesus Christ, nor can 
the Pope of Rome in any sense be head 
thereof; but is that Anti-Christ, that man 
of sinand son of perdition, that exalteth 
himself in the Church against Christ and 
all that is called God.” This accords with 
the universul Protestant feeling in respect 
to his pontifical assumptions and claims of 
headship ‘‘inthe Church”; not out of it, 
observe. I am inclined to agree with it in 
applying If Thess. ii, 3, 4, etc. to him. 
Those who deny the invalidity of Romish 
baptism have no inclination to mitigate 
this condemnation of those usurpations 
which make him “ anti-Corist.” Butit is 
none the less true that this Church and its 
adherents profess and believe in the Trin- 
ity, Incarnation, Atonement, a  super- 
natural Christian life through the Holy 
Ghost, the Resurrection of the body, Judg 
ment tv come, and Eternal Retributionas. 
These, indeed, are overlaid, and often 
smothered, by abominable errors. Still it 
can hardly be questioned that the saving 
truths referred to do often exert their 
proper influence through the Holy Spirit 
upon the lives and manners of priests and 
people. Are wethento say that baptism 
by the ministers of a Church retaining these 
vital truths amidst most deplorable errors 
into the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, with understood and 
avowed reference to the relations of each 
of these persons to our salvation; a Church 
too which in the bight of her misdeeds 
has produced her Fenelons, Pascals, 
and Bossuets, and is even now sending 
scores of men and women on ministries 
of mercy, to become martyrs of secrifice in 
our plague-smitten regions, is made invalid 
and of none effect to those who properly 
improve it, in consequence of such accom- 
panying errors?’ Not such was the judg- 
ment of the Reformers. Not such wus the 
judgment, so far as appears, of the framers 
of the Westminster symbols. Not such is 
the judgment of some of the greatest thie- 
ologians of our own day. 

It is easy to plume sentences with feath- 
ers picked from other passages of the Con- 
fession and adjacent proof-texts, applied 
to degenerate churches as 9 class, but not 
to Rome expressly or specially, and ask in 
exulting tones if valid Christian ordinances 
can come from ‘‘synagogues of Satan,” 
etc. But, letting this kind of rhetoric pass, 
we will take Dr. Stanton’s strongest group- 
ing of phrases from all quarters, exclama- 
tion points and all, where he represents 
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the decision of the last Assembly to leave 
the matter to the discretion of church ses- 
sions, as proving it ‘serenely Indifferent 
whether one of the two sacraments of 
Corist’s Church shall be administered * by 
a minister of the Word’ or by an emissary 
of Anti-Christ, from a synagogue of Satan, 
a hubitation of devils!” A famous teacher 
of theology was wont to answer a great 
many catch questions from his pupils 
‘* Yes, no.” Yes, if you look at the matter 
exclusively on one side, ignoring all else. 
No, if you look at it in other aspects. 
Maintaining the validity of Romish bap- 
tiem, however, does not imply the ‘‘ serene 
indifference” above alleged. Protestants 
who hold it would, nevertheless, prefer 
baptism by an Evangelical Protestant. But 
can baptism be valid from an “‘ emissary 
of Anti-Christ”? In what sense, relations, 
aspects, such an ‘‘emissary”? Tbe Con- 
fession, ia the article most quoted by Dr. 
Stanton, says ‘‘ The purest churches un- 
der heaven are subject both to mixture and 
error,” and quotes in this behalf the para- 
ble of the tares. Who sows these tares, 
but the ‘‘enemy,” the arch-enemy of 
souls? When found among the ministers 
as sometimes occurs, are not these minis- 
tes ‘‘emissaries” of Satan? And if so, 
according to Dr. Stanton’s argument, can 
their baptism be valid? Fortunately, ac- 
cording to our Confession, ‘‘ the efficacy of 
a sacrament doth not depend upon the 
pity or intention of him that doth admin- 
ister it,” else who could ever know that he 
bad been validly baptized? The earthly 
head of the Anglican Church is the re'gn- 
ing sovereign, who appoints the bishops, 
whointurn appoint the inferior clergy, 
sme of whom neglect their charges, re- 
ceive their stipends, and lead worldly lives, 
Toese sovereigns have sometimes been 
wicked men, who have led dissolute lives 
or persecuted the people of God, appoint- 
ing such terrible archbishops as Laud, 
whose persecutions drove my own ances- 
tors to New England. Was their biptism 
by the ‘‘emissaries” of ove thus a perse- 
cutor of God’s people, and in so far ‘‘Anti- 
Christ,” valid? 


8S me redoubtable polemic has charged 
and argued, in a manner, no doubt, con- 
clusive to himself, that Calvinists make 
God an ‘‘infinite gorilla.” Some Calvin- 
ists have retorted that the Arminian theory 
of the will enthrones ‘‘ almighty contin- 
geocy ” and ‘‘ sovereign chance” over the 
universe. What then? Do they discredit 
the validity of ordinances and sacraments 
administered by their adversaries respect- 
ively, because commissioned by Anti-Christ 
in the form of an “infinite gorilla” or 
‘almighty contingence”? Of course, not. 
They know that, however, in their view, 
the doctrines of their adversaries may be 
pressed to such logical consequences, it is 
quite otherwise with those who hold them, 
end that multitudes of these so know God 
as to worship him in spirit and in trutb. 
Is it asked how thie affeets the question? 
Every way. It proves it possible to appre- 
hen’ bodies of professing Christians to 
have embraced errors logically involving 
atheism even, which, nevertheless, so hold 
them as to retain enough saving truth to 
make excellent Christians of those who 
believe and obey it, and to make their bap- 
tism valid, “‘infinite gorilla,” ‘‘ almighty 
contingence,” and other forms ef ‘‘ Anti- 
Christ’’ being deemed, nevertheless, to ex- 
alt themselves in some aspect in the temple 
of God, against all that is called God. 

In other words, the rhetoric and logic in 
question prove too much. If good for 
their purpose, they are good for a great 
deal more. They are destructive of un- 
questioned truths, and thus destroy them- 
selves. 


It is not probable that in Sny attainable 
revision of the Confession the article about 
the Pope of Rome could be stricken out; 
or that, standing unchanged, it would be 
regarded or interpreted by the General 
Assembly as enforcing upon the conscien- 
ces and practice of Presbyterians the nec- 
essary invalidity or validity of Romish 
baptism. Any revision would probably 
leave this matter very much where it now 
is in the Standards, with the same liberty 
as to inference from them and consequent 
practice which now prevails. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
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MR. ECCLESON. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Rosert Eccixson, bachelor and practi- 
tioner-at law, was on his way up-stairs to 
the room which he occupied in his sister’s 
house. The house, a roomy, old-fashioned 
dwelling, stood on the sunny side ofa 
quiet city street. Its green door borea 
brass plate, with this inscription: ‘The 
Misses Ecclegon’s Educational Estublish- 
ment for Young Ladies.” And, this being 
the first day of a new term, a buzz and 
chatter from the drawing-room announced 
that, after a blessed abeyance of six weeks, 
the Educational Establishment was «bout 
to reconstruct for its autumn session. 

The way up-stairs led past the school- 
room. As Mr. Eccleson paused, with his 
foot on the first step of the second flight, a 
low sob from within met his ear. 

Grocers’ apprentices are proverbially 
said to grow indifferent to plums. I re- 
gret to state that long acquaintance with 
the genus school-girl had bred a like satiety 
in the breast of Mr. Eccleson. A young 
man and the only one in « house full of 
budding beauties might be considered to 
occupy a position of danger; but Mr. Ec- 
cleson felt no anxirty about himself and 
wasted few thoughts on the subject. He 
was a quiet, plain fellow, who wore spec- 
tacles over a pair of kindly blue eyes, and 
whose shoulders, at the age of thirty, had 
already acquired a shy and deprecating 
stoop. Not particularly successful asa 
lawyer, he was of great use and comfort 
to his sisters, who, ladies born, as he a gen- 
tleman, had spent their youth in a brave 
contest with adverse fortune. Honorable 
feeling alone would have set a barrier in 
Mr. Eccleson’s mind between himself and 
the young creatures entrusted to his sisters’ 
care; but such was the quality of his mind 
that he felt no temptation to overleap this 
barrier. He could carve the joint at dinner, 
assist Miss Eccleson to lead the conversa- 
tion into improving channels, preside at 
family prayers, could even teach a Sunday 
class of the older girls, without a quicken- 
ing of pulse or one romantic dream. But, 
for all this imperturbability, Mr. Eccleson 
had a tender heart, which melted at sound 
of trouble, and when he caught the little 
sob in the school-room he took his foot 
from the stair and went in. 

Croucbing alone on the low window-seat 
appeared a small figure, a child he thought 
at first; but when, at the sound of his en- 
trance, it turned its head, he perceived that 
it was notachild, but a girl of sixteen. 
Not a pretty girl was his immediate reflec- 
tion. Her face, brown and rather full in 
outline, was pale and streaked with tears. 
The long braids which hung over her 
shoulders stood much in need of brushing, 
and there was a tumbled carelessness in 
dress and aspect indescribably forlorn. 
She did not start at the sight of a siranger, 
but looked straight at him with the wistful 
eyes of a grieving baby. 

‘« What’s the matter?” asked Mr. Eccle- 
son. ‘‘Why are you crying here all 
alone? Why don’t you go where the rest 
are?” 

‘*« 1—don’t—know,” was the reply,in a 
sorry little voice. ‘‘I'm only just come. 
There were some girls here eating crack- 
ers; but I didn’t know any of their names. 
I thought they might like*some jelly with 
their crackers, so I went and got some out 
of my box; but when I came back they 
were all gone away.” Another sob ended 
the sentence. 

**Tg that all?” said Mr. Eccleson, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘They are in the parlor, seeing 
their friends, no doubt. There are always 
a great many callers on the first day. 
Haven’t you some one coming to see you 
too?” 

“No. LIdon’t know anybody in Amer- 
ica, except my father’s man-of-business, 
Mr. Mauran; and I never saw Aim till the 
day before yesterday. He said he should 
come to see me sometimes; but I don’t be- 
lieve he will to-day.” 

‘In America? Is your home so far 
away, then?” 

“Yes. Is in Santa Lucia—the West 
Indies, you know. I never went away 
anywhere before.” 

**Poor little thing!” said Mr. Eccleson, 
feeling more and more as if this were a 
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child to be comforted, and nota maiden 
almost grown up. ‘‘It 7s hard for you. 
Did you take that long voyage all alone? 
Was none of your family—your mother or 
your aunt—with you?” 

“‘T haven’t any mother or anyaunts. I 
live all alone with papa, and he couldn’t 
come. He’s a very busy man, and it takes 
a great while, you know. Do you like 
guava? Won’t you have some?” pointing 
to a small jar upon the table, on which she 
fancied his eyes had fixed. 

‘Thank you, no—tbat is, yes. 
like to taste it, if you please.” 

Mr. Eccleson did not care for sweets; 
but it was impossible to resist the sudden 
brightening of the ‘‘child’s” face, as she 
made her proffer. There was a plate with 
some fragments of biscuit beside the jar, 
and he allowed her to place a spoonful of 
preserve on one of these. 

“Tt is very nice. Not at all like the 
guava we buy in the shops.” 

‘Oh! no; of course, not. That is made 
to sell, you know. Mauma—that’s my 
nurse—makes ours, and she’s famous for 
her jelly. She’s very careful and uses only 
glass and silver. That keeps the flavor 
delicate. Won’t you let me give you some 
more?” 

‘*No, thank you; though it is delicious 
stuff. Now you must let me do some- 
thing for you, Miss—” 

‘*Deniston. Genie Deniston. My name 
is Virginia; but they call me Genie.” 

““Then, Miss Genie, don’t sit here alone 
and forlorn any longer. Have you seen 
my sister Fanny yet?” 

‘**T don’t know who you mean.” 

‘I forgot. So you don’t. You don’t 
know who I an, either. And that’s not 
fair, since you have been so good as to tell 
me your name. Mine is Robert Eccleson, 
Miss Deniston. I am the brotherof your 
teachers and live here inthe house. My 
sister Fanny is youngest of the three. She 
is very kind. You will be sure to like her. 
All the scholars do. I shall send her now 
to look after you and make you feel at 
home. And you mustn’t be discouraged at 
this bad beginning. The first day is al- 
And by and by you 
will find things much pleasanter than you 
suppose.” 

‘How kind you are,” said Genie, look- 
ing up gratefully and with asmile. When 
she smiled she became pretty. A dimple 
flashed in the creamy duek of her cheek, 
her eyes brightened, the parted lips re- 
vealed perfect little teeth. 

“What an interesting face itis!” thought 
Robert, as he walked away; and ‘“‘ Whata 
nice, kind man!” Genie. So it began. 

Before long Miss Fanny Eccleson ap- 
peared on the scene, full of contrition and 
warmth; and in a little while Genie found 
herself going over the house, under her 
guidance, introduced to this girl and that, 
petted and made much of. Then the tea- 
bell rang. A seat next Miss Fanny’s was 
assigned her, and altogether the dismal first 
day ended better than could have been 
hoped. 

Once launched, it did not take long to 
make the shy little West Indian at home. 
Her good-nature and home-made guava 
won friends for her among the girls; her 
docility and gentleness, with the teachers. 
She soon became a favorite. Of Mr. 
Eccleson she saw little, save as he appeared 
at table and at prayers; but in her heart 
she cherished a grateful regard for bim, as 
the first person who had shown her kind- 
ness in this strange land of school. The 
other girls called him ‘‘Bob” among 
themselves. They made fun of his figure, 
bis neckties, his pronunciation of certain 
words, the cut of his hair; but, for all that, 
not one of the forty but experienced a cer- 
tain thrill and excitement from the fact of 
his being in the house. ‘‘ Any little scrap 
of man was better than none,” as Marion 
Walsh graphically expressed it. Genie 
inwardly resented these jokes, and her 
manner to Mr. Eccleson had a respect and 
gentleness which was a sharp contrast to 
that of her companions and formed a sort 
of unspoken bond between them. 

Life passes with a strange, unhurrying 
rapidity when measured out into regular 
spaces of occupation, duty, and exercise. 
One year, two sped like a dream. The 
time drew near for Genie to return home, 
and the prospect evoked much lamentation 
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from the schoolmates, who had learned to 
love her. 

‘Though it must be splendid, after all, 
to live in the Tropics,” said Marian Walsh, 
one day. ‘‘I would like to be you, Genie; 
but I don’t want you to go back there and 
leave me to be myself here.” 

‘* Why must it besplendid?” asked Genie, 
amused. 

“Oh! palm trees, and custard apples, 
and oranges, and slaves to fan you. You 
must know what I mean.” 

‘The oranges are almost as good here, 
I hate custard apples, and as for slaves, we 
haven’t any in Santa Lucia. You don’t 
understand it a bit, Marian. Your idea of 
the West Indies is all poetry and flowers 
and music; but what 1 recollect isa dull 
house, much duller than this, kept dark 
because of the heat, with no onein it to 
speak to, and nothing to do that was inter- 
esting. Papa was always away. I had no 
children to play with or any one to talk to 
except Mauma; and I sha’n’t have her when 
I go back, for she’s gone to live with her 
children, on the other side of the Island. 
It isn’t much fun to live in Sunta Lucia as 
we used to live, I can tell you, Marian.” 
‘‘Well, I confess, as vou describe it, it 
don’t sound particularly jolly. There 
seems nothing nice about it except the 
guava jelly.” 

“‘T'll send you out boxes of that, and 

then you'll have all you have and all we 
have too. Oh! Marian, I should like to 
stay here. I wish Papa didn’t want me to 
come back.” 
‘‘T wish he didn’t. It breaks my heart 
to think of it. And there’s somebody else 
I know whose heart is broken. Bob feels 
dreadfully about your going. He turned 
as red as fire yesterday, when Miss Maria 
said you were to sail on the 4th. Didn't 
you notice it?” 

** Nonsense!” cried Genie, with a blush, 
“[ wish you wouldn’t say such things, 
And I wish you wouldn’t call bim Bob’ 
It isn’t ladylike, Marian. Mr. Eccleson’s 
been real good to me always.”’ 

“Yes. Tam quite aware of that. He 
molasses his voice when he speaks to vou 
and looks like a dying swan. I’ve had my 
eve on him this long time. He’s in love 
with you, Genie! Dead in love! You'd 
better look out, or he’)l pop ’ere you go.” 

“Pop! What a vulgar word!” said 
Genie, angrily. ‘‘I’m going up-stairs. I 
don’t like you when you say such things, 
Marian.” 

Whatever pain might be struggling at 
Mr. Eccleson’s heart, be had no intention 
of “popping” to Genie. The sweet 
brown face, the trustful eyes had grown 
dear to him and would be missed; but so 
confirmed was the honorable habit of his 
mind with regard to his sisters’ pupils that 
in all probability this secret affection 
might forever have remained unspoken 
had not Fate taken the matter into ber 
hands. 

The “ Anglia,” in which Genie’s passage 
was taken, did not sail until two days after 
the close of the term ; so her last hours at 
school were companionless, as had been the 
first. It was on the second of these days 
that Robert, passing the school-room, had 
a glimpse of her eeated in the window-seat, 
in much the same attitude which he had 
surprised her in two years before. An 
open letter lay cn her lap and her face 
wore an expression of pallid dismay. 

‘*Miss Genie! Why, what are you do- 
ing? No bad news, I hope.” 

** Yes; very, very bad!” replied Genie, 
beginnirg to cry as she began to speak. 
‘*Oh! Papa! Papa!” 

‘*What is it?” demanded Robert, grow- 
ing pale himeelf. 

‘Papa! Papa is married! And he 
never told me, never gave me any warn- 
ing! Oh! Ican’t go home; I can’t. What 
shali J, shall I do?” 

‘*Do you know anything about the 
lady ?” 

‘‘No. I never even heard her name be- 
fore. Here’s the letter. You can read it, 
if you like. Do read it. I wish you 
«would.” 

Mr. Eccleson glanced over the pages. 

‘«It doesn’t sound so bad, Miss Genie,” 
he said, trying for a hopeful tone. ‘‘She 
is English, your father says, and is looking 
forward to your coming home. That 
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Your home may be pleas- 
anter to you than ever.” 
‘Oh! don’t try to comfort me,” cried 


happy thing. 


Genie, impetuously. ‘‘There isn’t any 
comfort about it. I never was happy till I 
came to school, and I never shall be happy 
again. It was hard enough before—going 
away from America and the girls and 
everything I had learned to love; but I 
thought Papa wanted me. And now he 
will never want me any more. Home will 
seem hateful. It never can be pleasant. 
It’s no use to say so. If only I needn’t 
go! If only I could stay here! I’d work, 
I’d do anything! Butit’s nouse. I’ve got 
to go.” She writhed on her seat as she 
spoke. 

A wild impulse leaped to Robert Eccle- 
son’s lips. 

‘““Would you really stay?” he asked. 
‘Would you stay and bs my wife, Genie? 
I haven’t much to offer; but I love you 
and I would be very careful, very tender 
of you, my poor little darling.” 

These last words came with a tone very 
different from the ordinary modulations of 
quiet Mr. Eccleson. 

Was it a dream? Did Genie really 
nestle closer and lay her tear-stained face 
on his arm? All was whirling confusion 
in his brain fora moment; then followed 
a sense of dismay. 

‘‘T am doing a dishonorable thing,” he 
exclaimed. ‘Your father will feel it so, 
and justly.” 

‘*Oh! don’t be sorry,” whispered Genie. 
“‘Tam so glad you like me. It comforts 
meso much. Don’t be sorry you told me.” 

Could mortal man resist, with that soft, 
cooing voice in his ear and all the world 
a-dance with sudden rose-colored lights? 
Robert Eccleson did not. Prudence, reso- 
lution spread their wings and fled. The 
hour which followed was probably the 
happiest in his life. Before it ended all 
was settled. Genie must sail at the time 
specified. That was inevitable. But a 
letter of explanation to her father should 
follow, and in six months Robert himself 

would arrive, to bring her back to Amer- 
ica and to happiness. It sounded as de- 
lightful as feasible. 

‘Papa won’t mind. He won’t need me 
avy more,” were Genie’s last, wistful 
words, as they parted on the vessel’s deck. 

She had time during the prolenged voyage 
to review her decision, and it was witb in- 
creased gladness. Robert’s merits grew 
with reflection. The quiet life left behind 
seemed safe and sweet, compared with the 
dreaded experience toward which she was 
going. Why she dreaded it so much would 

be hard to say; but she did. 

No one awaited her at the ‘‘ Castrie’s” 
landing, which gave a new shock to her 
susceptible terrors. After some delay, a 
carriage was procured, and she drove unan- 
nounced to her father’s house. La Blanca 
—so called from its hedges of white bloom 
—stood at a little distance from the town, 
in large and well-cultivated grounds. 
Genie noted changes as they entered—a 
fresh plantation, trees trimmed to open the 
sea-view, new vines and flowers—and owned 
to herself that the effect was added cheer- 
fulness. 

Her first greeting was a shriek from a 
black boy, who rose from behind the yucca 
hedge likea sable Jack-in-the-Box. 

“Ai! It’s Miss Genie! It’s Miss Genie, 
Maumx! Hi! bi!” 

Out tumbied a motley crowd of men, 
women, and children, and Genie alighted 
in the midat of a chattering, smiling, weep- 
ing group of well-remembered faces, 

‘* Where is my father?” she asked. 

‘*Why, Miss Genie, fact is, Master’s gone 
off tothe mine for three days. He dune 
gone yesterdiy. He waited mos’ a week 
for Missy’s ship to come; and den he say 
he get back ’fore she did. Mistis is in- 
dvors.” 

“Oh!” cried Genie, shrinking back. 
*“*How unfortunate! [I wish we hadn’t 
come so soon. I wish Papa were at home.” 

But even as she spoke the door opened, 
and down the steps came a tall woman, in 
a white dress. 

‘*Genie, my dear,” said a cheery, friend- 
ly voice, ‘‘ what a sorry welcome this 
has been! Your father will be reully 
cut up about it. How glad I »m to have 

you here safe, at Igst—to have you at 
bome.” 


been kissed, was led across the veranda, 
and stood in the parlor, which she remem- 
bered as a dull, formal room, meager iv 
appointments and cold in color, All was 
changed. Delicate rose tints shone on the 
walls, between airy curtains of white lace. 
There were pictures, flowers, a harp, a 
plano. Mrs. Deniston untied Genie’s bon- 
net, with a second kiss. 

‘‘Your father waited nearly a week, ex- 
pecting the ship signal,” she said. ‘Then 
the ‘Sable’ came in, reporting fourteen 
days’ calm; and he thought the ‘Anglia’ 
was as likely to be out another week as 
not, and hurried off to dispatch his busi- 
ness and get back in time to meet you. It 
is too bad. But he will be here to-mor- 
row night. Meantime, you must get a 
thorough rest, A bath—you will like a 
bath the first thing, Iknow. People always 
do after a voyage. It is already ordered 
and Mauma is waiting to attend on you.” 

‘*Mauma! I thought she went to live 
with her son,” 

“She did. But we thought it would 
seem more homelike if you found her here. 
So your father sent for her to come fora 
month’s visit. She was delighted.” 

‘“‘ How very kind,” said Genie, grateful- 
ly, the frost melting at look and tone. ‘I 
did long for Mauma.” 

She went up-stairs, noting change and 
improvement as she passed, to find her old 
quarters beautified and made ready witha 
taste and care which left nothing to be de- 
sired. lt was impossible not to feel grati- 
fication at being the object of so much 
pains and forethought, Genie’s heart grew 
lighter. She was surprised at her own 
sense of unexpected happiness. 

This sense grew stronger asthe days 
went on, each making her feel more surely 
athome. The lonely childhood, spent in 
the companionship of a reserved father, 
immersed in business, had ill prepared her 
for being, as now, the center of interest and 
affection to a whole household—her wishes 
inquired into, her tastes consulted, people 
asked to meet, parties made for her—all for 
her! It waa new and surprising. Mrs. 
Deniston, a truly kind person, with much 
of that fostering and protecting quality 
which we call motherliness, possessed also 
a great deal of the more innocent sort of 
worldly wisdom. She rejoiced over Genie 
for her own sake; but also, it must be 
owned, for the sake of certain favorite 
schemes and ambitions of her own, in 
which Genie was expected to play a part. 
So Lu Blanca became a place of gay resort 
that autumn. All sorts of pleasant schemes 

were started; companies of young people 
were conjured up as by magic; fresh toilets 
for each hour of the day arrived, thick and 
fast. Life was like a continuous fairy fes- 
tival, and, swept along by the bright current, 
Genie found little space for remembrance 
and reflection. 

One month passed, two, and still Rob 
ert’s letter did notcome. This delay, griev- 
ous at first, became after a little while a 
relief. School and all connected with it 
was growing strangely dim. This natural 
result of » complete change of surround- 
ings upon a childish nature seemed like 
disloyalty to Genie’s sensitive conscience. 
She shed many tears over her fick'eness; 
but ull the same she felt that to have the 
letter ngt arrive was comfortable, and en- 
abled her to enjoy the life around ber with 
a freer zest. At last itcame. Genie, de- 
scending to breakfast, guessed the reason 
of the unwonted cloud on the brows of 
father and stepmother and rallied her 
courage. 

‘*T wanted to speak to you before I went 
out,” began Mr. Deniston. “I bavea letter 
here—it’s been at the bottom of the sea, I 
should say, from its looks—from a Mr. Ec- 
cleson, brother of those people you were at 
school with. I hope he’s speaking without 
warrant when he says that you encouraged 
his attentions.” 

“*No, Papa,” replied Genie, firmly and 
gravely. “‘He is not speaking without 
warrant. I told him he might write to you; 
and I promised that, if he came out in 
February, I would marry him, if you con- 
sented.” 

“« Then I call him a scoundrel,” said Mr. 
Deniston, bringing his hand heavily down 
on the table. ‘‘ What business has a young 





pan to take advantage of the greenness of 


a school-girl? What business had he in 
the school any way? I shall write to Mau- 
ran and tell him my opinion of his putting 
you in such a place.” 


‘“*Mr. Eccleson iso’t young,” began 
Genie, desperately. ‘‘ Not very young, 
that is. But he’s very good. I think 


you'd like him, Papa, if you knew him. 
He never meant to be dishonorable. It 
was my fault. Heliked me; buthe wouldn’t 
have said so ever if I hadn’t been feeling so 
badly about coming home. Then he did, 
partly because he wasso sorry for me.” 

**Confound his sympathy!” began the 
angry father. But Mrs. Deniston inter- 
posed. 

“I think I understand it all,” she said. 
‘Don’t let us say any more about it just 
now. YouandI will talk it over by and 
by; and Genie will do what seems right to 
us, | am sure.” ° 

But Genie shook her head. ‘‘I couldn’t 
break my promise,” she murmured. 

To this resolution she adhered. There 
was relief to her secret faithlessness in 
holding fast the word she had pledged, and 
neither her father nor Mrs. Deniston could 
move her from it. So the end was that a 
cool and guarded consent was sent to 
Robert, and it was understood that later— 
no time specifled—if Genie continued of 
the same mind, the marriage would be 
permitted-—-or tolerated, if permission 
is too strong a word, Genie wrote 
him shy little notes from time to time— 
notes which she tried in vain to make open 
and affectionate and which she hated even 
as her pen traced them. Everything sud 
denly seemed constrained and miserable, 
though no one alluded to Robert and her 
stepmother was as kind as ever and the 
same pleasant life went on. Non-opposi- 
tion was having its proverbial effect. And, 
with every desire to keep true, the image 
of her distant lover—the lover who for her 
had existed but a single day—was slowly 
and surely fading from her mind. 

Worse, another image was taking its 
place. Oscar LeBrun, the playmate of her 
babyhood and son and heir to one of the 
great island plantations, had almost on her 
arrival fallen in love with her. He was 
but a year or two older than herself, and 
an oddly mingled French and English 
ancestry united in him with a delightful 
combination. Young, frank, handsome, 
chivalrous, he was a lover to win any girl's 
heart; and, propinquity added, what chance 
was there for a rival at a distance, with 





ungrateful for your'kindness. I was too 
young to know all that my promise to vou 
meant. Now I know. I cannot be quite 
happy till I hear that you have forgiven 
me.” 

A weight seemed rolled from her heart 
with the sending of this letter. She hed 
freed herself, and could be happy without 
sin. 

Mennwhile, at sea the good bark ‘‘ Blanca” 
was speeding on, with the wind in her sails 
and Robert Eccleson on board. Im- 
patience had preyed on his quietude till it 
was no longer endurable, and he was com- 
ing to plead his own cause as a man should, 
Every mile of the way he measured with a 
shining hope. No chill visited him, no 
premonition, as, unseen, unheard, the 
** Anglia” passed on the eounter track, with 
Genie’s letter in her mail-bags. 

It was very early morning when at last 
the ‘‘ Blanca’s” broad wings bore her into 
the harbor of La Castries. The rosy dawn 
of the Tropics was creeping over the eea, 
tinting each wave with a faint flush, which 
momently grew deeper. New perfumes 
came from shoreward on the wind; white 
shapes of houses hovered dreamily in the 
dimness; further away the mountain out- 
lines rose, vast and soft. A veagel at anchor 
in the bay was raising her sails. 

‘‘She’s the ‘Sable,’” declared the old 
captain, with glass at eye. “Off at noon 
to-day for Fernandina and Orleans. Here's 
your boat, Mr. Eccleson. Hope you'll take 
passage on us going back.” 

The air was so delicious, the sense of 
firm soil under foot so tempting that 
Robert decided to walk to ‘‘La Blanca.” It 
was full day, but still dewy fresh, as he 
passed up the avenue. There was the 
broad, many-windowed house, with its curv- 
ing hedges, its orange grove and thicket of 
tall pomegranates waving scarlet streamers 
high in air. Another moment, and he 
espied a flutter of white beneath an im 
mense lemon tree, trained to form a bower 
of shade. His heart beat as he advanced, 
It was Genie herself, sitting on a bench. 
She had been gathering flowers, which 
filled her lap, and was idly watching a bee, 
bard at work in a full-blossomed bengh 
close by. A magnificent humming bird 
had chosen the same bough for his brexk- 
fasting-room, and, disturbed by the buzzing 
bee, wheeled and struck at him witb his 
long, vibrant beak. The bee fell to the 
ground. 





spectacles and a stoop? Genie’s had sur 
rendered before she surmised danger; and 
when—his declaration hurried by dismay at 
her avoidance and changed manner—Oscar 
spoke, she replied only by tears, which it 
drove him wild to see. 

‘* What is it? Why are you so wretched, 
dearest, loveliest? Only tell me that. Is it 
that you hate me, that you wish me away?” 

“Ob! no. 1 don’t bate you at all, Oscar. 
How could I ?” 

‘Ig it that you like me, then? Do you 
like me a little bit, Genie; just the least 
bit. The very least would make me so 
happy! Tell me, Genie; tell me.” 

“TY do like you, Oscar,” falteringly. 
‘‘But—I—have promised to marry Mr. 
Eccleson.” 

‘And pray whois Mr. Eccleson? And, 
if you love him, why do you cry? But you 
don’t love bim. You love me, darling Genie, 
I feel that you do. And Heaven and earth 
sha’n’t make me give you upto any other 
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Genie began. He could not listen without 
frequent ejaculations and exclamations. 

‘*Heavens! And this promise made in 
ignorance. You were a cbild then, Gepie— 
a baby. This promise stands in the way of 
our happiness!” 

‘It was only a little more than five 
months ago.” 

‘* Five years that is. You had not begun 
to live. I had not begun to live. Five 
months! Why, we have grown up since 
then. Now, darling, my own Genie, sit 
down. We must consult over this, 

The result of this consultation was that 
Genie wrote that night to Robert Eccleson. 

‘« | have wronged you,” she said; ‘but I 
meant no wrong. With all my might I 
tried to keep true to my word; but it is 
too bard for me. You ure so good that I 
hope you will one day forgive me, and 





believe that I never meant to deceive oF be 


“*Whata shame!” thought Genie; “euch 
a nice, useful thing asa bee. It is too bad. 
But what a beauty that humming bird is.” 

She raised her eyes, and saw Robert. 

Robert, or his ghost. She lifted her 
hands, as if to push him away; but he came 
nearer. 

‘Genie! Don’t you know me, dear?” he 
cried, with a tremble in his voice, 

She could not answer; but sat breathless, 
too stunned and to> miserable to move. 

‘*Don’t you know me?” he repeated. 
“It is wrong to burst on you so suddenly; 
but I have just landed, and could not 
delay a half hour even. Genie, won't you 
give me one word of welcome?” 

‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” she wispered to 
herself, wringing her hands. ‘*] must tell 
him; but bow can I?” 

‘*Tell me what?” 

This,” desperately: ‘‘I am a bad, bad, 
wicked eirl, Mr. Ec-leson. I never meant 
to deceive you; but I have. I tried to be 
true to my word; but I couldn’t. I wrote 
week before last to tell you.” 

‘*Week before last!” repeated Robert, 
mechanically, ‘‘ Let me see, I was at sea 
then.” 

He sat down on the bench beside her. 

“Ob! forgive me,” cried Genie again, 
terrified by the strange look in his fece. 
‘*But you can’t. How could you? You 
have come all this way ;and—ob! how dread- 
fulitis! Wicked, wicked girl that I am!” 

‘Don’t speak so,” said Robert, in a dead, 
apathetic voice. ‘‘I came of myself. No 
one sevot fer me. Let me understand, You 
don’t love me. Do you love some one else?” 
Genie bowed her crimeon cheeks and bid 
them in her hands. There was dead 
silence. Then a cold band touched hers, 
A kiss fell upon it. It was released. She 
felt bim going. 

‘‘Ob! Mr. Eccleson, stay! Please don’t 
go. Oome back,” 
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pausing. His voice was faint but firm. 
‘Don’t cry so, my child. It has not been 
your fault, I think—mine probably; but in 
any case it is better that I should go at 
once.” He walked away rapidly as heended 
the sentence. Genie started up as if to 
follow, then sank again in her seat. 

‘I shall never be happy again. I don’t 
deserve ever to be happy again,” she 
thought. 

This little note reached her that even- 
ing: 

‘*On BOARD ‘ THE SABLE.’ 

“IfI was unkind to-day in speech or manner, 
forgive me. You know it was all very sudden. 
You meant no harm by me. I mistook an im- 
pulse for a true regard. Being older than you, 
Ishould have been wiser, God bless you, Genie, 
and bless you always. 

oR: De. 

‘* How very, very good heis. Why didn’t 
I love him, Oscar, when he is so good?” 
questioned Genie, remorsefully. 

“You did love him, Genie—as an uncle 
or something of that sort. Don’t shed 
another tear about the matter, my darling. 
He has behaved like a gentleman and a 
good fellow. I respect him; but I cannot 
let those dear eyes be blinded for his sake. 
All is ended. Let us be happy.” 

It is easy for the successful to be happy. 
But how of the poor bee, tbe useful, hard- 
working bee, who might have made honey 
all the year long for some cherished hive? 
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In the Book of Job, xxxvith chapter and 2d 
verse, are found these words: “Suffer me a 
little, and [ will show thee that I have yet to 
speak on God’s behalf.” 

The Book of Job is full of interest from be- 
ginning to end; but the pith and marrow of 
the book is contained in the later chapters, 
after the long controversy of Job and his three 
friends is finished. Job, feeling that he is 
right and they were wrong, breaks out into the 
cry: ‘**Oh! that one would hear me. Behold! 
my desire is that the Almighty would answer 
me.’’ That cry was heard ; the words of Job 
were ended ; the three friends were silenced. 
But there had been another spectator drawn 
to the scene of sorrow. It was the youth 
Elihu. He had heard both sides. He had 
waited until al] had spoken, with that reveren- 
tial deference which in the Far East marks the 
conduct of youth toward old age ; and now he 
could restrain himeelf no longer. He was “full 
of matter’’; the spirit within him constrained 
him to speak, that he might be refreshed. He 
opened his lips and answered: ‘‘ [am young 
and ye are very old; wherefore I was afraid 
and durst not show you mine opinion.’’. He 
then, with trembling and hesitating accentr, 
often difficult to understand, yet tending to the 
same end, entreats them to listen to him, for 
he speaks in and for a higher power of wisdom 
than his own: ‘Suffer me a little, and I will 
show thee that I have yet to speak on God’s 
behalf.” 

Bome bave thought that the character of 
Elibu was introduced into the Book of Job at 
a later time, toclearup an enigma. At any 
rate, his part is like that of the wise chorus in 
the Grecian tragedy ; like that of a judge bal- 
ancing an argument of a contestant cause, 
Gently, calmly, without vehemence, without 
anger, he turns the attention of the patriarch 
from himself and his sufferings to the great- 
ness and wisdom of God. “I will answer 
thee that God is more gracious than map, 

Why dost thou strive against bim, for he giv- 
eth no account of any of his matters?” And 
then he rises into a strain higher and higher, 
He gives a comparison of the good and the 
evilin this life, and begins to speak in clearer 
and clearer words of God in creation. And 
now there came a final confirmation of what 
Elihu hed said. Whilst he yet spoke the earth 
trembled and was moved out of its place, 
There was a roar of thunder; out of the south 
eame a whirlwind, and out of the whirlwind 
the Eternal said: ‘‘Who is this that dark- 
eneth counsel by words without knowl- 
edge?’ Before that display of the divine 
power the proud spirit of the ancient patri- 
atch was bowed down, and he sald: “J 
know that thou canst do everything and that 
no thought can be withholden from thee. I 
have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; 
but now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I 
abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes.”’ 

This isa brief summary of this wonderful 
book. Let us draw from it its chief practical 
lessons. They are four in number—four les- 
sons on the perplexities and problems of life 
First; the Swiedom put into the mouth of 
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Flihu when the three friends had fatled re- 
minds us of what we are taught elsewhere in 
the Bible, that there are times when traditional 
authority must give way to truth, when he 
who is young may instruct those who are aged, 
when out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings God has ordained that very strength 
which the world most needs. That deference 
to age and authority on which the three 
friends insisted is, indeed, a general rule both 
of sacred and common life, and unless it were 
80 experience could never be formed. Society 
would always be dissolving, and teaching and 
acting would lose that stability which is the 
only guaranty of progress, as well as of per. 
manence, 

But, notwithstanding the doctrine which is 
80 beautifully shadowed forth in the appear- 
ance of Elihu was this: that each generation 
must learn not only from that which has gone 
forth, but from that which is coming after it. 
The rising generation, for aught we know, has 
some truths whichethe older generation may 
have failed to apprehend. Even a child can 
instruct its elders by good example, by inno- 
cent questions, by simple statements. Elihu 
was young and the three friends were very old; 
yet to him and so to them was intrusted the 
message pointing to the true solution of the 
great difficulty that perplexed them all. It 
was, indeed, no new truth which he put before 
them; but {it was for that very reason there 
was the same need that the quick and lively 
eye of youth should have the right to receive 
it, and apply it so to put forth truths that they 
may in a succeeding age wear anew aspect, 
because God intrusts to each generation cer- 
tain truths to carry out wisely and usefully. 
So again and again new life has been breathed 
into expiring systems, new vigor into decaying 
nations, new meanings into ancient creeds, 
new applications of most venerable truths. 
Every fresh generation has something of this 
kind to tellus. Every young man bere present 
ought to bear his part in endeavoring to puri- 
fy and elevate the mission of bis city, of his 
country, and of mankind, The younger na- 
tions are called to supplement the work of the 
older races. We may apply the words of a 
well-known English statesman: ‘*The New 
Wold is called into being to redress the balance 
of the Old.” God grant that this New World 


may not fail of its mission from any narrow-. 


ness of view or dimness of insight from any 
false shame or any false presumption 

Secondly. The Book of Job impresses upon 
us that there are problems beyond the power 
of man to exhaust, and that in the certainty of 
that uncertainty it is our privilege to rest. 
Tbe human mind, it may be well said, may 
repose as calmly before a confessed and incon- 
trovertible difficulty as before a confessed and 
discovered truth. The error of Job and his 
friends was that they thought to measure the 
counsels of God, Job complaining that be 
cause he was righteous he ought not to be 
afficted. Elihu, on the other hand, in the 
face of the whirlwind, declared the Almighty 
“is excellent in power and justice and in 
plenty of judgment. He will not afflict.”” He 
will not afflict without need; and in that 
power and justice and judgment, no less than 
in bis mercy and love, let us place our abso- 
lute confidence. God, asthe old proverb says, 
Bever smites with both hacods at once. With 
one he strikes to afflict ; but the other is up- 
lifted behind to bless, to heal, and to purify. 
We may rest assured that his divine mind has 
& purpose, even though we do not see it. 


And how is this truth enforced on Job? It 
is by the unfolding to bim all the wonders of 
the natural world ; to him, as to all the Gen- 
tiles, the invisible things of God, even his 
eternal power and Godhead, could be seen 
chiefly through the creation of the world. To 
us, indeed, a far higher revelation has been 
made. If another Elihu were to appear be- 
fore us, to confirm our faith, it would not be 
so much on the wonders of Nature as on the 
still small voice of the Goepel and of the 
Spirit, which tells us that by the life and death 
of Jesus Christ the counsels of God and the 
claims of men have been reconciled, 

The Cross of Christ on Calvary isa pledge 
to us that the deepest suffering may be a con- 
dition of the highest blessing—the sign not of 
God’s displeasure, but of his mildest, tender- 
est, most compassionate love. Still, though 
we have been thus raised above the need of 
Elibu’s ancient mission, yet still a deecription 
of the natural world is often the best guide to 
us ; and the more so because our view of Na- 
ture is so much fuller and vaster than it could 
be in the days of old. In the primeval ages of 
the world the flery horse of the wilderness, the 
monsters of the Egyptian Nile were more 
wonderful and were more dwelt upon, even in 
the Bible, than the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades or the bands of Orion; even more 
than the watercourse ; more than the roar of 
the thunder or the wave of the lightning. But 
to us who have been taught the immeasurable 
distances and the incalculable magnitude of 
these heavenly bodies, which to the patriarchs 
seemed only to be twinkling points in the 





framework of heaven; to us who have been 
taught the beautiful system and arrangement 
of those movements of cloud and storm, which 
in those old times must have seemed like sud- 
den shocks and isolated conyulsions—to us the 
argument and closing speeches of the Book of 
Job are strepgthened a hundred-fold. We 
know that what we see is but the outskirts of 
creation, and the Power which rules this vast 
universe must be beyond the reach of our fur- 
thest imagination. Whatever else the discov- 
erles of modern science teach, they teach at 
least this: the marvelous complexity and un- 
broken order of the material world. 

They indicate to ua how vast is the treasure- 
house of resources by which the immortality of 
each spirit, the intercommunion of spirit with 
spirit and all with God may be sustained in a 
higher form, far beyond the reach of our 
thought or of our knowledge. Now we know 
in part and eee through a glass darkly; 
but in that iofinite immensity in which the 
Divine Presence dwells, and into which, 
as we humbly hope, we shall pass after death 
we shall know even as we are known. A 
famous English philosopher dear to this West- 
ero world, Bishop Berkeley, whose footsteps 
and whose relics the traveler follows with in- 
creasing interest at Newport, at Hartford, at 
New Haven, and famed echoes of who<e name 
have reached, { am told, even to the shores of 
the Pacific, has described a comparison which 
occurred to him ia St. Paul’s Cathedral, {on Lon- 
don. He saw a fly crawling upon a pillar, and 
he says: ‘It requires some comprehension in 
the eye of the fatelligent spectator to take in 
at one view the various parts of the building in 
order to observe their symmetry and design; 
but to the fly, whose prospect was confined to 
alittle part of one of the stones of a single 
pillar, the joined beauty of the whole or the 
distinct use of its parts were invisible, and 
nothing could appear but the small inequal- 
ities on the surface of the stone, which, in the 
view of that insect, eeemed so many deformed 
rocks and precipices.’’ That fly on the pillar 
io St. Paul’s Cathedral is indeed the likeness of 
each human being as he creeps across the vast 
pillars which uphold the universe. That crush- 
ing sorrow which appears to us nothing buta 
yawning chasm or hideous obstruction may 
turn out to be the joining or cement that binds 
together the fragments of our existence into 
one solid whole. 

That dark and crooked way through which 
we have to grope in doubt and fear may be in 
the sight of a superior intelligence but the 
tracery of some beautiful ornament or the plan 
of some majestic arch. Everythiog which eu- 
ables us to see bow the universe is one whole ; 
everything which shows to us that man is 
bound by subtle links with all other parts of 
creation; everything which tells us how many 
of the miseries of the world and the wretched- 
ness of improvideuce, of intemperance, of sens 
uality are also fatal breaches of the fixed rule 
of Nature; everything which confirms us in 
the belief that the revelation of the Infinite 
and Divineis not confined to asingle race or 
church, but pervades more or Jess all the relig- 
ious iustinets of mankind ; everything which 
impresses upon us the continuity and unity of 
the divine and human, of the sacred and profane 
—everything which teuches us any of these les- 
sons brings us into the frame of mic d which the 
Bible and experience alike impress upon us 
as the one thing needful for the first princi- 
ples of true religion. 

And this leads to the third lesson contained 
in the last words of the Book of Job: ‘‘I ab- 
hor myself and repent in dust and ashes.’’ He 
was called from dwelling on himself and bis 
own virtue to feel that he wasin the presence 
of One to whom all earthly intelligence and 
wisdom seem insignificant. It was the same 
truth to which his friends had vaioly endeav- 
ored to bring him ; but could not, because, as 
it so happens with speculative arguments, 
they combined it with a contradiction from 
which his conscience and reason revolted. He 
was living in the assertion of his own inno- 
cence. His friends thought these calamities 
were judgments on his sins ; yet still he was at 
last brought to confess that he had not thanked 
God. Allthese calamities are sent to us, and 
have the intention of telling us to take a seri- 
ous and solemn view of our mortal condition, 
They bring us into the presence of Him before 
whom we must feel a sense of sin and infirm- 
ity. When we think of him from whom noth- 
ingis hidden and in the light of whose coun- 
tenance our secret sins are set, it isno mock 
humility, it is no self-inflicted degradation, 
but the symbolized expression of our most 
enlightened conscience, to abhor curselves and 
to repent in dust and ashes, 

No doubt there is the consciousness in hu 
man nature that we are made in the image of 
God. Weare the masters of our own desti- 
nies ; but still the self-abasement of Job is not 
less a neceesary element of that perfect and 
upright character of which he is represented 
the type. A high-souled Churchman of the 
last generation used to say that his abhorrence 
of evilin himself and his loathing of it so fn- 
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creased that in his later days the confessions of 
sin, which in youth bad seemed to him exag- 
gerated, became the sincere voice of his heart. 
And not only in moral matters, but intellectual 
matters also, we learn this need for humility. 
How often do we hear ignorant, half-educated 
men ; how often do we hear audacious young 
men pronouncing on difficult problems of 
science and religion with a certainty which to 
maturer years seems absolutely ridiculous. 
We all of us, young and old, need the grace of 
modesty and humility; the conviction that 
many of us, perhaps most of us, are but as 
dust and ashes in the presence of the great 
oracles of wisdom in the various branches of 
knowledge whom God has in this or in former 
ages raised up among us. We all of us, in 
all professions, sacred no less than secular, 
need the willingness, need the eagerness to 
be corrected by those who fear to tread where 
we rush boldly in. Weallof us need the de- 
sire to improve ourselves by every light that 
can dawn upon us from the past or the present, 
from Heaven or from earth. 

And, Jastly and fourthly, this sense of the 
vastness of the universe, of the imperfection 
of our own knowledge, may help us in some 
degree to understand, not, indeed, the origin 
of evil and suffering, but, at any rate, some- 
thing of its possible uses and purposes, We 
look around the world, and we see cruel per- 
plexities. We see the useless remain, the useful 
taken away, the young and the boppy d-part, 
the old and the miserable linger on. We cee 
happy households broken up. We see the 
failure of those to whom we have been accus 
tomed to look up with reverence, We look on 
and we go through these trials with wonder 
and fear. We ask whereunto this will grow ? 
Yes; but that has been gained, perchance, 
which nothing else could have givenus. We 
may bave gained through these sufferings a 
deeper knowledge of the miud of God, a deeper 
insight intoours. Truths which ounce seemed to 
be mere words, uttered without understanding, 
may have thus become parts of our inmost life, 
In times past we could say: ‘‘ 1 heard of God 
by the hearivg of the ear; but now I can say, 
‘My eye seeth thee.’”’ ILumility for ourselves, 
self-abasement before the Judge of all man- 
kind, charity for others—these are the gifts 
which often are the best results of distress, of 
doubt, and of difficulty. 

*) May I close these remarks by an illustration 
which I once heard from the lips of a rough 
seafaring man—one of few survivors of a great 
shipwreck which took place some ten years 
agoin the Bay of Biscay? As soon as those 
who had escaped from the sinking vessel found 
themselves in the small boat in which they 
had taken refuge, in the midst of the raging 
sea, they found their chief danger came not 
from the solid, massive sweep of waters, but 
from the angry breaking waves which from 
time to time descended upon them and 
against which every eye and hand had to watch 
with unabated attention. As the shades of 
evening drew on (so the survivor told me) their 
hearts sank at the thought that in the darkiess 
of the night it would be impossible to see those 
insidious breukers, and that sooner or later 
they would be caught and ingulfed by them. 
But with the darkness there came a corre- 
sponding safety. Every one of these dangerous 
waves, as it rolled toward them, was crested 
with a phosphorescent light, which showed its 
coming far off and enabled the seamen to 
guard against it as carefully asif they had been 
in full light of day. The spirits of the little 
crew revived, and those who from time to time 
—the cowards and desperadoes among them— 
were for turning back to the shipwere guided 
by those coruscations through the night, and 
in the early dawn they caught view of a dis- 
tant vessel, by which they were at last saved. 

Mark that crest of phosphorescent light. On 
the top of those breaking billows is the light 
of Divine Grace, the compensating force of 

Providence. In the darkness of this mortal 
life and on the wave of this troublesome 
world our perplexitics and dangers and griefs 
bring with them, or may bring with them, their 
own remedy, On each bursting wave of dis- 
appointment and vexation there may be the 
grace of heavenly light, which reveals the peril, 
and shows the wave, and guides us through 
the roaring storm. Out of doubt may come 
faith, out of grief may come hope ; and to the 
upright and godly disposed there rises light 
from darkness. With cach new temptation 
there may come a way to escape; with each 
new difficulty there may come some bew ex- 
planation, As life advances it does, indeed, 
sometimes scem to us as a vessel going to 
pieces ; as though we were only broken frag- 
ments ofa ship or of a solitary skiff on the 
wide waste of waters. But so long as our 
mortal existence lasts we must not give up the 
duty of hopiog. The sense that kept us back 
in youth from all intemperate gladness, that 
same good instinct forbids unprofitable sad- 
ness. We muet persevere until the morning 
breaks. That speck on the distant horizon 
may be the vessel by which we will shape our 





course. Forward, not backward, must we 
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rteer. The speck becomes a mass, and the 
mass becomes aship. Have patience and per- 
severance, and believe that there is still a 
future before every one, and so we shall at 
last reach the haven where we ehould meet, 





Sanitary, 
PUBLIC LAXITY IN RESPECT TO 
DOCTORS. 


THE month of October puts under full blast 
scores of medical colleges, and eager throngs 
press forward as candidates for the doctorate. 
It isan opportune time for us to inquire how 
far the interes's of public health and the ir- 
crease of sanitary knowledge are promoted by 
the American metbods of medical education. 
First of all, it is to be remarked that our plans 
are quite in contrast with those of most coun- 
tries. Abroad, the physician is recognized as 
having such close and vital relationsto human 
health that it is the care of the state 
to provide safeguards, which shall to 
no small degree assure his competency. He 
mutt have had a prescribed preliminary 
education. He must pursue a medical 
course of not less than four years and pass 
various examinations in different branches. 

The student himself is required to do tecb- 
nical work in different laboratories and has 
that kind of clivical instruction which places 
bim in direct charge of hospital patients, 
From time to time his attainments are tested 
by those who have no pecuniary interests in 
numbers or graduates. The German Empire 
has 23 universities which confer the medical 
degree, France 6, and Great Britain 19. With 
no greater population than these, we have 
106. While the German Empire graduates each 
year about 600, and France 800, and Creat 

ritain for herself and her colonies 1,700, we 
reach 3,000. It is done just in this way: Any- 
body who wishes at 18 years of age enters his 
name in some doector’s office, and studies more 
or less. He is required to attend two courses 
of medical lectures, without any recitations, 
At the end of the third year he produces a cer- 
titicate that his name has been registered 
three years and presents himself for an exam- 
ination. The professors—some good, some in- 
different—are in most cases a body of meu who 
have joined together, just as a stock corpora- 
tion is formed, and put capital into a medical 
school, and, using the names of a few friends 
as trustees, have obtained a charter. They 
have a direct pecuniary interest in the number 
of students and of graduates. They are many 
of them noble and honorable men; but with 
very diverse views as to what is necessary to 
make a doctor. Not long since one of best 
standing 1n a New York medical college said 
to us: ‘TI have this week signed 100 medical 
diplomas, and | will certify that not over a 
dozen of those whom they represent are fit to 
practice medicine.” ‘‘ Why then did yousign 2?” 
** Because they are up to the standard of this 
college and tothe demands of the American 
people.” It is, therefore, high time that the 
people understood that the possession of a 
medical diploma from a reputable medical 
college is no warrant that its possessor is 
ready for practice. He may have entered 
without proper preliminary education, as 
over one-half do. A five-dollar ticket is the 
test of fitness. Such accurate judgment as 
generally only comes by logical training 
and preparatory study cannot be acquired 
on such a basis. Since the times have been 
hard, multitudes of young men who were 
in stores or shops have conceived the idea of 
becoming doctors, because they have lost their 
situations; and, hence, our schools are 
crammed. The medical stock companies are 
doing a thriving business. Time and again 
has the American Medical Association and 
other respectable medical bodies protested 
against the present methods, as totally un- 
sound, They are alike so in all the medical 
sects. Two colleges only—Harvard Medical Col- 
lege and the University of Pennsylyania—have 
broken loose from the copartnership, and now 
educate medical students in such a way that 
most of those who graduate deserve to do so. 
The result of present methods is that medical 
schools are so far independent of responsibility 
to the profession or to the public that it is 
hard to reform them. We visited recently 
one of the prominent medical schools of New 
York, A crowded lecture-room, fifteen min- 
utes after the lecture had commenced, was 
filled with air unfit for breathing, and no 
proper methods of ventilation were at hand, 
The dissecting-room, although improved, is 
far behind pean models as to neatness 
and facility for minute work. The culture of 
students in attendance strikes one as far below 
that of Glasgow, or Leipsic, or Vienna. We 
inquired about lectures on sanitary science 
and hygiene, and were told that not one 
was ever delivered, although an eminent pro- 
fessor had ‘*‘ Hygiene” appended to the sub- 
ject of his regular course. We were told 
by a body who had pressed the matter upon 
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their attention, that it would take ten dol- 
lars from the other tickets, and would not 
pay, since students knew they could get 
through without any examination upon this 
great subject of the prevention of disease and 
the cure of disease by securing the full opera- 
tion of natural methods. While abroad sani- 
tary science is taught with all the precision of 
a department, here only its general principles 
are imperfectly alluded to. The consequence 
is that not more than one Boctor out of 100 
has anything more than a smattering as to it. 
Among physicians and engineers we now have 
some most excellent authorities; but they 
never obtained their education at the schools. 
To show that we do not speak a mere personal 
conviction, but the sentiment of leaders of the 
profession outside of the medical schools, we 
need ovly quote the language of the last 
president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, as uttered beforethat body, in June last. 
After deploring the low grade of instructional 
requirements, except in the two colleges al- 
luded to, and still more as to sanitary science, 
he expresses the hope that outside medical 
avd public opinion will yet avail to secure 
specific instruction in this line. But he in- 
quires: ‘‘ What is to be done toward enlight- 
ening the tens of thousands now engaged in 
the practice of medicine all over the land who 
have received no such instruction?’ He then 
proposes a plan of diffusing the knowledge 
of the comparatively few who have by pro- 
tracted study become possessed “of informa. 
tion which if generally known and acted upon 
would not only save the lives of nearly one- 
half of those who now die before middle age, 
but also prevent a vast amount of sickness 
and greatly promote the well-being and good 
morals of society.”” Tothis end he recommends 
the issue of an address to physicians, as well 
as to the public, on this subject. And all this 
is not the talk of a hygienic enthusiast; but a 
professor of anatomy, moved by his experi- 
ence in New Orleans and elsewhere. 

In the laet twenty-five years medicine has so 
stepped forth into the arena of a definite nat- 
ural science that the question whether a man 
shall live or die is determined in a large per- 
centage of cases by his sanitary protection 
and the skill of his physician. We now can 
know how, both by prevention and cure, to 
save human lives as never before. Yet there 
never was a time when so many incompetent 
men—with diplomas, as well as without—are 
allowed to practice medicine. We hold the 
public and the state responsible for this 
laxity. Because the power to save was never 
so great and the rush of incompetency never 
80 formidable, we ask the people to consider 
what safeguards are needed, both against 
quackery and sheepskin incompetency, in the 
interests of public health. 


fine Arts. 
THE STATUES IN OUR PUBLIC 
PLACES. 


[. 








Ir was said of one of the ancient towns of 
Greece that the population of statues out- 
numbered the population of human beings. 
There is no such roominess as this likely ever 
to befall our city ; but it truly seems as if it 
was to be through the statues placed in the 
open air that our citizens are to be educated in 
the love of sculpture. The hospitable sky af- 
fords it more space and light than the Academy 
of Design, which ever thrusts it into corners 
and dark places, 

The number of the statues ‘n our public 
places is not great,truly; but it has wonderfully 
increased in the last five years, and, were we 
sure to find them good, we might rejoice at 
this evidence of growing taste. Good, bad, 
and indifferent—they are all of these. 

It is some twenty years, perhaps, since a 
small number of generous people ralsegyp little 
subscription among themselves and placed 
near Union Square the equestrian statue of 
General Washington. The statue has its merits, 
though it is hard to grow enthusiastic over it, 
and it must, on the whole, be classed among 
the indifferent ones. There isa ponderousness 
about it, without majesty; there is a respecta- 
bility, without interest ; the man and horse are 
not well matched in size, the man being too 
large. There is more of inertia than repose in 
the figure ; and, though we do not pretend to 
be a great judge of horses, it will not. take a 
vast knowledge to guice our judgment to the 
decision that this is not of the rarest breed, 

Yet, though, as one may see, we have not 
given an exaggerated admiration to this statue, 
we would willingly have it change places with 
tbat of Lincoln, which is more conspicuous 
and far worse. 

Opposite to the statue of Washington, on 
the other side of the Square, stands the statue 
of Lincoln. We must cluss it among the ab- 
solutely bad. We do not see well how it 





could be worse. It was modeled by Mr. 


Brown, in whose studio on the Hudson we 
have seen work that could lead us to expect 
far better of him than this. It does not seem 
to us that Lincoln was an unpicturesque sub- 
ject. Quite the contrary. There was a co- 
lossal simplicity and strength about him, 
physically as well as mentally, that would, it 
seems to us, Jend itself to art, in imaginative 
hands, as surely no one yet has tried to show 
how well. 

Why Mr. Brown should choose to represent 
the Western pioneer, the man of the people, 
even though their leader, wrapped in a cloak 
we cannot guess. The modern trowser, also, 

ot favorable to brouze. We should have 
ti it quite as characteristic of Mr. 
Lincolo to represent him in boots. But, ac- 
cepting the conception, the execution is bad. 
There is no fineness, no spirit, no body, in- 
deed. A huge pair of shoes support an ill-cut 
pair of trowsers which at last lose them- 
selves in a stiff, ill-hanging cloak; and sur- 
mounting all an insignificant head. 

Leaving, then, in despair the conception and 
the modeling of the statue, we look at it as a 
piece of work in bronze. Is there beauty of 
metal, the finish of the workman’s chisel, in 
the surface? Alas! no. This aleo is denied 
us. Neither can we admire the stone-work of 
the pedestal and the sort of basin io which it 
isset. In that ancient Grecian city where the 
number of statues was greater than that of 
the people we think the people would iudig- 
nantly have torn down sucb a disfiguration to 
their city as this, could our imagination take 
so wild a flight as to conceive its having ex- 
isted then. But the Americans are proverb- 
fally good-natured. 

On the very border of the Square, as it were, 
between Washington and Lincoln is a com- 
paratively new-comer. We are glad to say 
that with this we comeipntothe class of good 
statues. 

It represents Lafayette. The sculptor is Mr. 
Bartholdy. Lafayette, in his youth and en- 
thusiasm, standing upon the prow of a ship, 
under which the waves are curling. The left 
hand is extended, and the right, holding the 
aword, is pressed to his heart. The conception 
is excellent; the suggestion (well subordinated) 
of the ship and waves is very artistically 
treated, Viewed from any point, the statue is 
elegant and well composed. It is spirited, 
sufficiently idealized to be very pleasing, while 
the likeness is faithfully rendered, The color 
of the bronze is well chosen and the workman- 
ship very nice. The pedestal shows the same 
good taste, and we may well congratulate our- 
selves that we have before the public eye a 
memento of the early friend of our Republic 
that is at the same time worthy, in an artistic 
point of view, to stand when some wiser future 
generation shall replace the unfortunate 
statue of Lincoln with something fitter to cel- 
ebrate the memory of that great martyr. 

We do not know that we would easily rec- 
ognize in the little terra-cotta model a project 
of a colossal statue, anda great bronze hand 
carrying a torch a sample asit were of the 
same statue that we find set up in Madison 
Square, the work of the sculptor that mod- 
eled the Lafayette. Yet the Lafayette, so 
modern in its tone (good as it is), so light, so 
graceful, and the little terra-cotta model are 
by the same hand. 

The model is, as we have sald, the promise 
of a colossal statue of Liberty, holding up the 
torch to civilization, It has been so discussed 
in our journals, in view of its future position, 
its origin, etc., that we bave only to discuss it 
from its artistic point of view. It will be set 
up in our harbor some day, and will be a 
glorious addition to it. Very rarely, indeed, 
does one find such strength and simplicity in 
modern sculpture, This little model promises 
a statue of antique proportions, of severe sim- 
plicity, of one might almost say an eloquent. 
repose. We are glad to think that, when fin- 
ished and placed, it will be so conspicuous that 
who runs may see. 





Missions, 


RUSSIAN MISSIONS IN JAPAN AND 
CHINA. 


AMONG the missions which are active and 
successful in planting Christianity in Japan is 
that of the Orthodox Church of Russia. It 
had its origin, as Charles Hale, D. D., relates, 
in an article in the American Church Review 
(from which we draw the facts herein given), 
in the consulary service at Hakodadi, estab- 
lished in 1859, for resident and visiting Rus- 
sians, Father Nicholas, the chaplain, soon no- 
ticed that some of the Japanese were becom- 
ing interested in the services, and he began to 
give some attention to them. The result was 
that he became greatly interested in his volun- 
teer work among the natives and gained a 
dozen or so converts to the faith. The num- 
ber coming to him for instruction gradually 
increased, and he set himself to work to trans- 








late the Gospels in the Japanese tongue, in 





vf 


order that he might have their powerful assist- 
ance. He reported his successes to the Church 
authorities at St. Petersburg, snd urged most 
strenuously that a mission be established. 
The laws punishing conversion to Chris- 
tianity with death had not then been 
abolished in Japan; but they were *prac- 
tically a dead letter. 80, when the Holy Synod 
resolved that a mission should be established 
for the “ proclamation of God’s Word among 
the heathen Japanese,” the missionaries could 
work without molestation. The Synod decided 
that mission stations should be founded at 
Nagasaki, Yokohama, Niogo, and Hakodadi 
and that the force should consist of four clergy 
and aleader. The mission was established in 
1870, with Father Nicholas, who was made an 
archimandrite, in eharge. Several native cate- 
chists were employed, among whom were Paul 
Savabe, John Sakaia, and Jacob Ourano, These 
men performed some very faithful and success- 
ful work among their countrymen, Father Nicb- 
olas receiving many inquirers whom they bad 
sent long distances to see him. In 1872 such 
progress had been made in the Island of 
Niphon that the local authorities were roused, 
aod they decided to suppress the new religion. 
Accordingly, Paul Savabe aud eight leading 
native Christians were thrown into prison and 
120 others were examined and released on bail. 
Although some were but inquirers and candi- 
dates for baptism, not one denied his faith. In 
the same year there was trouble at Hakodadi, 
The services of Holy Week attracted many 
Japanese to the mission chapel, and the cate- 
chists were especially active in trying to make 
eome impression upon them, The result was 
the governor-general of the Island of Yesso 
ordered the catechists to be arrested and put 
in prison. All government officials known to 
have any sympathy with Christianity were re- 
moved. The Yeddo government was appealed 
to, and the persecutions were stopped and 
the Gospel has since had free course. The 
missionary force has been enlarged and the 
archimandrite has been enabled to report this 
year that the “mission continues to pros- 
per.” There are, he says, “more than 
8,000 Orthodox Christian Japanese connected 
with it; more than 70 catechists and teachers 
are ecattered over the different provinces, 
from Northern Japan down to and including 
Osaka. The mission station which has 
been established in Osaka has been in view 
from the very opening of this mission. Osaka 
and Miako, near it, are the very heart of Japan, 
as Moscow is of Russia. And what success 
can we look for from this mission? Jacob 
Tachaia, one of the candidates for the priest- 
hood, was sent to Osaka, on his return from 
Siberia, and already there are more than thirty 
Christians. Father Anatolius has recently 
visited it and held a baptism. By Easter it 
would seem that the church there would 
have 100 members. There are also many 
converts at Miako. And when Anatolius 
comes back from Siberia with the [four] 
newly-ordained Japanese priests, please God, 
a mission will be opened at Nagasaki.’’ The 
native converts have, by their own aid, built 
chapels in three cities and are supporting 
Priest John Savabe and most of their religious 
teachers. There are two ordained natives— 
one a priest, the other a deacon ; a school for 
catechists, with a number of students ; a the- 
ological school, with forty-five students ; and 
girls’ and boys’ schools, well attended. A 
missionary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel writes of the mission as follows : 

‘These Russian brethren are on terms of 
the greatest intimacy with me. The liturgy 
of St. Chrysostom and other service-books and 
Scripture history are translated into Japanese. 
They also freely circulate and use the Scrip- 
tures. Only two or three days ago Father 
Nicholas bought from me 100 Chinese Bibles 
and got me to order a large number of En- 
glish theological works. He hopes to have 
eventually one Japanese church, with differ- 
ent rites, and said: ‘Let us leave disputes to, 
the theologians at home to settle and be like 
brothers out here.’”’ 

The mission of the Russian Church in China, 
although very much older, has been not near- 
ly so succeesful, It originated in the defeat 
and captivity—near the close of the seven- 
teenth century—of a band of Russians and 
Cossacks at Albszin, a fortified town on the 
border between China and Siberia. The cap- 
tives were taken to Peking. Among them 
was a priest, and the company or colony 
petitioned the government to allow him to 
conduct religious service for them. The 
prayer was granted, and for many years the 
captives and their descendants had their own 
worship. Under Peter the Great re-enforce- 
ments were sent to Peking andin 1721a bishop 
was appointed for the mission ; but the influ- 
ence of the Jesuits, it is said, prevented them 
from entering China, It has not been until 
quite recently that aggressive missionary work 
has been undertaken. The report of the Holy 
Synod for 1876 gives the following informa- 
tion respecting the present condition of tho 
mission : 


“The members ‘of the mission at Pekin for 
thejpast year, consisting of the archimandrite 
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Palladius, two regular and one secular priest, 
besides the discharge of their regular duties, 
have forthe most part been engaged in some 
—— work bearing on the extension of mis- 
siovary operations. The head of the mission 
began last year the preparation of a ‘Chinese 
and Russian Phraseological Dictionary,’ for 
the use of Russian missionaries in China. This 
useful and important work he bopes to com 
plete by another year. The monk Flavian, with 
the assistance of the archimandrite, has com- 
posed in Russian and Chinese a brief commen- 
7 onthe Gospel according to St. Matthew 
and has finished the translation {nto Chinese of 
the Lenten Series of Scripture Lessons. The 
priest John Rachineky bas begun the prepare- 
tion in the Chinese language of ‘Brief In- 
structions for the Bupdays and Holy Days.’ 
The two echools for Aibagzinian children, girls 
and boys, are reported as doing very well. In 
the boys’ schoo! to the two teachers previously 
employed athird has been added—a person edu- 
cated ip the school and wko is preparing to be 
@ catechist.”’ 

Much is expected of a station recently es- 
tabli-hed at Ourgs, in Mongolia. Ourga is a 
eenter of Lamaism, where the Kontoukta (the 
incarnation of Buddha Gighen) and 10,000 
lamas reside. It is thought the founding of 
this mission will be of great assistance to the 
Russian missio: arivs of the Altai to penetrate 
further into Mongolia. 


Es 


Science. 


UNENOWN AFRICA. 


In e@ learned paper recently read by M. H. 
Daveyrier and reported in the Loudou Times 
the author poin:s out how much yet remains 
to be done before our knowledge of Africa is 
avything like complete. He shows that 
scarcely acevtury agothe map of Africa was 
filled with the moat fantastic errors. Tne Nile 
iesued from the Mountains of the Moon, the 
Sahara was only a sea of savd,and the Niger 
and Senega! formeda single river. The see- 
ond half of the 19th century marks a new era 
in geograpby, avd most particularly io the 
geography of Africa, in which there now re- 
main only seven regions—vast, it is true—on 
which the zeal of explorers must be exercised. 
These regions are ;: in the north, the Sahara and 
the Libyan Desert; in the west, the country 
between the Joliba and the Coast of Guinea; 
in the center, the upper course and the sources 
of the Binué and the Shari ; in the east, the in- 
terior of the Cape Guardafui and the chain of 
lofty mountains in the Equatorial Zone; at the 
center, the completion of the basins of the 
Nile, the Congo, and the Ogové; and, finally, 
in the south, the basin of the Cucene. The 
Sahara, with the Libyan Desert, forms alto- 
gether a great natural region, traced on our 
maps rather after the loformation of the na- 
tives than according to the discoveries of Eu- 
ropean voyagers. This region is not only 
nearest to us, but it is also much the most ex- 
tensive, measuring 5,750,000 square kilome- 
ters, a superficies equal to all Europe, except 
the half of Russia. The Sahara, in spite of 
its desolate aspect, fe far from deserving our 
disdain. Its populations have a history as old as 
that of Egypt, and its oases are jewels, which do 
the greatest honor to their creators and main- 
taicers. Quitting the Desert and penetrating 
the basin of the Joliba, we find a surface of 
1,200,000 square kilometers of unknown coun- 
try, separating the Joliba from the Coast of 
Guinea. The exploration of this region would 
bring us very desirable information on the 
upper course of the Volta and the affluents of 
the Joliba, which are all unknown. France 
has many advantageous points on the coast 
here from which exploring parties might be 
sent out, and she, therefore, ought to set her- 
self to fill up the laeuna. In the Equatorial 
Zone some of the greatest problems of African 
geography remain to be decided. First, we 
find an unknown area of 800,000 equare kilo- 
meters in which to seek the completion of our 
kvowledge of the basins of the Niger and the 
Sbari; and for this it would be necessary to 
discover the suurces of the Binué, which prob- 
ably ‘ssues from a mountain mass situated 
about 8 deg.cr 4 deg. N, Jat. and 15 deg. or 
16 deg. E.l.ng. The question of the Shari, 
which feeds Lake Coad, fs equally important. 
Porsibly the Melle of Schwaivufurth may be its 
upper c: arse, though S'anley’s recent discoy- 
erfes throw some doubt on this theory. It 
seems matter for surprice that we etil] re- 
main 8° ignorant of the most easterm part 
et Afriea, the region whieh forms a tri- 
angle culmivating in Cape Guardafui and 
whore interior {fs total y unexplored, al- 
though two ef its sides are bathed by the 
waters of the ocean. Unfortunately, ita 
exploration presents great difficuities. The 
fanatie and superstiiious Somalis have hitherto 
opposed all European fotrusion, This eircum- 
stance {s all the more uxfortunate that that 
country presents subjects of investigation, not 
only geographical, but also historieal, of the 
highest {uterest. The Somali, in fact, have 
had a bistory and possess monuments which 
point to a very anctent civiliz.tion. Returning 


toward the Equator along ithe course of the 
Juba and the Ozi, we might examine the sup- 


posed existence of a chain of high mountains 
lying in the direction of the meridians ; then 
the lacune of our knowledge of the basins of 
the Nile and the Congo; and, finally, the quet- 
tion of the sources of the Ugové, lacune 
which when combined make an area of nearly 
2,000,000 square kilometers. The desiderata of 
the map of the Nile basin in the Equatorial 
Zone are mainly two—the course of the afiiu- 
ents east of the Nile and of their tributaries, 
and a complete knowledge of the Albert 
Nyanza region. Stanley’s Beatrice Bay re- 
quires clearlog up. Is it really a bay 
of Mwute Nzigé or an independent 
lake? And, if the latter, does it belong e 
basin of the Nile or that of the Congo? e 
Ogovré, again, on the West Coast, is of consid: r- 
able interest. Its mouth belongs to France and 
its upper course has been to some extent ex- 
plored bythe French travelers, Marche and 
Sevorgoan de Brazza. It has been supposed 
that it is but an sffinent of the Congo; but M. 
Duveyrier is inclined to think that the Ogové 
has a basin of its own. Then the regions about 
Angols, Benguela, aud Mozambique are still 
very imperfectiy known, and it does not reem 
likely that the Portuguese will ever do much 
more than talk aboutexploring them. Adding 
together the areas of these seven great lacunw, 
we find that they amount to upward of 11,000,- 
000 square kilometers—more than one-third of 
the African continent. But there is no reason 
to be discouraged at this large figure. Since 
the beginning of the present century the dis- 
covery of Africa has proceeded at a mean rate 
of 234,285 equare kilometers per year, and if it 
goes on at this rate the whole of the African 
{oteriur ought to be known in less than 48 
years. But thie calculation takes no account 
of the geometric progression of the figure of 
the discoveries, which now produce in one 
year more than in the first 20 years of the cen- 


tury. 
School and College, 


Weare indebted to Dr. Edwin F. Hatfield 
for the following supplementary list of honor- 
ary doctorates for 1878 : 


DOCTORS OF LAWS (LL.D.). 

Farmers’.—Robert H. Bishop, Prof. in Mia- 
mi University, Ohio. 

Center.—Jobn M. Alarlar, U. 
Judge Allen A. Burton, [linoie. 
Mercer University.—Prof. 8. P. Sandford. 
Highland University.—Rev. Matthew Meigs, 
D.D., Pottaville, Pa. 
Wisconsin University,—Prof. O. M. Conover. 
Franklin.—Judge R. E. Chambers, of Ohio; 
Judge Jobn Bruce, of Alabama. 
Rutgers.—Jovathan Dixon, U. 8. Judge, 
New Jersey. 

DOCTORS OF DIVINITY (D.D.). 
Tusculum,—Alexander Jelly, Baltimore, Md. 
Now Jersey.— William T, Eva, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Franklin. —Roes Stevenson, Florence, Pa,; 
W. T. Melvy, Chicago; William H. Andrew, 
Galt, Ont. 
Capital University.—C, F. W. Walther, of 
Missouri. 
Farmers’.—Edward B. Mason, of Detroit, 
Mich. 
University of North Carolina.—James M. 
Sprunt, of Kenansville, N. C. 
Union.—Frank Robbins, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
William Tatlock, Stamford, Ct.; James Beat- 
tie, missiovary in India; Jacob Chamberlain, 
MD., Mudnapilly, Madras, India. 
Baylor University.—C. E. Chaplin, Austin, 
Texas; J.D. Murphy, Bryan, Texas; C. E. 
Dobb, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Washington and J:fferson.—Samuel G. Mc 
Farland, Bangkok, Siam. 
Highland Untversity.—William B. Stewart, 
Fort Edward, N. Y.; Robert Irwin, 8t. Loute, 
Mo. ; William N. Page, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Western University.—William T. Beatty, Pitte- 
burgb, Pa.; John C. White, Cleveland, O.; 
George D. Mathews, New York City. 
Westminster.—-A. D. Madeira, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Wake Forest.—J. L. Lodge, Jersey City, N.J. 
Cetrul —Wiliam G. Marsh, Marysville, O. 
East Tennessee University.—Joseph H. Martin, 
Atlauta, Ga. 
Cornet Uniwersity.—George Young, Iowa. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY (Pu. D.). 
Union.—Charles A. 8-elye, New York City. 


-»--Jchts Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
iseues a piinted sheet with the ceremonies of 
the first bestowal of degrees. Four candidates 
were made Doctors of Philosophy and Masiers 
of Arts at the close of last term. President 
Gilman made a brief address on the oecasion 
aod formally conferred the honors. The can- 
didates were H. C. Adams, of Iowa; Thomas 
Craig, of Pennsylvania; Josiah Royce, of 
California ; and E. G Sihler, of Indiana, They 
have been at the University two years, 


.-»- Columbia College reports 75 Freshmen, 


8. Judge; 





69 Sophomores, 38 Juniors, and 45 Sentore; 


The admissions to the law department num- 
ber 187. The alumni have failed to raise sufli- 
cient funds to purchase the Strong Library and 
it will Be sold at auction, 


....Dr. Laughlin will have charge of the ad, 
vanced course in political economy at Harvard 
this year, on account of Professor Charles F. 
Dunbar’s {ll health, and the latter’s duties as 
dean of the college faculty will be performed 
by Professor A, 8. Hill. 


--»-Lieut. Chas. Morris has been detailed by 
the War Department as wilitary insti uctor for 
three yeers at the Amberst Ayricultural Col- 
lege. This combination recalls Byrou’s Isles 
of Greece, ‘‘ where grew the arte of war and 
peace,”’ 

..-Students wishing to avail themselves of 
the six free scholarships in the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania are 
now obliged to undergo a competitive exam- 
ination. 


...-Certain Western schools are asing news- 
papers, instead of readers, in their reading 
classes. ‘‘ Choice selections !’’ 


ee 
Personalities, 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER declines his elec- 
tion as poetfor the next commencement uf 
Hamilton College with this humorous thrust: 
**So universal suffrage has come tothis! I 
knew you made judges by it ; but [ did not 
think you could make a poct. Elected? I 
don’t carry my doctrine of election so far. I 
was predestined not to be a poet. That matter 
was settled before the ballot was invented. I 
am very grateful to my fellow alumni for their 
good opinion. I could make any sort of exhi- 
bition almost to please them—stand on my 
head or do the parallel bars; but [ am not @ 
poet and can’t fill the rdle,”’ 





.-.-President Hayes’s visits among the peo- 
ple are, happily, as well received as they are 
unostentatiously made. His popularity wis 
certainly strengthened by his Northwestern 
tour, and his trip to Virginia last week as cer- 
tainly did not detract from it. He made an ex- 
cellent speech at Montpelier, the home of 
President Madison, and was very cordially re- 
ceived by ex Confederate officers and soldiers, 
Secretary Schurz and Attorney-General Devens 
also made brief addresses. The President is 
expected to go to Winchester this week. 


...e-King Kamehameha, the founder of th 
present government of the Sandwich Islands, 
is to be honored with a bronze statue, designed 
by Mr. T. R. Gould, of Boston. It is to be 
erected at an expense of $10,000 and wil 
furthermore commemorate the centennial anf- 
versary of the discovery of the Islands, by 
Captain Cook. Mr, Walter M. Gibson, a mem- 
ber of the Hawalian Parliament, has the mat- 
ter in charge. 


..«-Hon. Gilbert W. Phillips, of Putnam, 
Conn., one of the ablest and most popular Re- 
publicans in the eastern part of that state, has 
been nominated for state senator in his district. 
The district is strongly Republican and Mr, 
Phillips is sure of his election. 


....The Amherst alumni have been invited 
by acircular to contribute $1 each toward a 
mura) tablet for the college chapel in memory 
of the late President Stearns and his two sone, 
William and Frazer. 


.---In spite of the iujuries he lately received, 
Mr. George Bancroft continues his literary and 
historical pursuits, and proposes returning to 
hard work at bis Washington residence as 
soon as his physicians let him go. 


.-.sDean Stanley made a pilgrimage last 
week to the little knoll near Tappan where 
Major André was hanged. André’s remains 
are in the Dean’s keeping, io Westmivster 
Abbey. 


-,,-General Grant seems to have given up 
bis"@ontemplated visit to India, aud will re- 
main at Paris during the wioter, making occa- 
sional trips to Spain, Portugal, and Algiers. 


...-Professor Perry, of Williams College, is 
socn to begin a eourse of lectures before the 
Free-Trade Ciub, of this city. The Club’s 
vitality is its most conspicuous point, 


...-General Fremont’s reception by the 
people of Arizona has been deservedly hearty. 
Hie installation as governor of the territory 
took pisee not long since. 


..» A. M, Stevens, a locomotive engineer, is 
the Greenback candidate for Co: gress in the 
seventh district of Massachusetts. He ought 
to ran well. 

----Hon, Richard H. Dana, Jr., of Bostor, is 
to make Paris his residence for the next two 
years, pursuing his studies of interaational 
law. 


-»..-Miss Florenee Nightingale is now sixty 
years old, and lives in London, almost s pris 





oner to her room by sicknesg 





Ministerial Register. 


DEATHS FROM YELLOW FEVER. 
BERTRON, Samvex R., Southern Presbyte 
rian, at Port Gibson, M 
BLACK, Bensamin, at Holly Springs, Miss. 
EYRICH, E., Lutheran, at Algiers, La. 
—— Joun M., Catholic, at Key West, 
la. 
GOSWEILER, J., French Protestant, at New 
Orleans, La. 
GREEN, Duncan, Protestant Episcopal, at 
Greenville, Miss. 
KRATZ, M., Catholic, at Mandeville, Miss. 
— L., Jewish, at New Orleans, 


MILLER, E. D., Baptist, at Holly Springs, 
Mise. 


OVERTON, R. W., Methodist Episcopal 
(North), at New Orleans, La. 

REILLY, J. A., Catholic, at Clinton, La. 

TRAMICK, Wiiyu14M, Southern Presbyterian, 
at New Orleans, La. 


BAPTIST. 


BROWN, J.F., D. D., Piscataway, N. J., re- 
signe. 

BIGGS, C. A., Springfield, Mo., resigns. 

BLACKBURN, A., removes from Oak Park, 
Ill., to Latayette, Ind. 

BURROWS, A. 8., removes from Wethersticld 
to Rainbow, Ind. 

EVERTS, W. A., D.D., First ch., Chicago, Ill., 
resigne. 

FIELD, H. L., removes from Upper Alton to 
Nokomis, Ill 

HERRICK, B. F., inst. at. Eden, N. Y. 

HOBBS, C. A., Mason City, Ill., withdraws his 
resignation. 

MacFARLANE, ALEXANDER, Hanson - Piace 
ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

MORGAN, D. W., Griggsville, Ill., resigns. 

SHEARER, L. L., ord. at Spartansburg, N. Y. 

SEAKS, G. N., removes from Leyden to Wal- 
worth, N, Yy. 

WILSON, D. A., ord, at Union Hill, Tex. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, Neuemian, D.D., Boston, Mass., 
died last week. 

BURNHAM, A., closed bis labors with Exst 
ch., Concord, N. H. 

BINGHAM, E. B., First ch., Rockville, Coan. 
resigns, 

DOLE, DanreL, Sandwich Islands, died re- 
cently, aged 70. 

DENISON, J. H., New Britain, Conn., dis- 
missed. 

EDWARDS, W. P., accepts call to Welsh ch., 
Cleveland, O. 

FIICH, F. 8., Stratford, Conn., called to 
Seventh-st. eh., Cincinnati. O, 

GULICK, Henry, supplies Hancock, N. H., 
till April. 

GOODALL, D. W., ord. at Troy N. H. 

— —s F. J., closes his Jabors at Hampton, 

HALL, A. H., Meriden, Conn, Church re- 
fuses to accept his resignation. 

HEALY, J. W., D.D., Ottamwa, lowa, accepts 
cali to Milwaukee, Wis. 

LEE, 8. H., First ch., Cleveland, O., resigns. 

LOVERIDGE, kK. C., accepts call to Afton, 
Minn. 

MAGILL, 8. W., D.D., closes his labors at 
Cornwall, Vt. 

ROBIE, T. 8., supplies North Carver, Muss., 
a year. 
ROSS, J. IL., a, Mass., recalls bis 
resignation and will probably remain. 
STINCHFIELD, Jostan P., closes his labors 
at Mt. Desert, Me. 

TOWLER, “Tuomas, takes charge of ch. at 
Fremoot Center, Mich. 

UPTON, A. G., Elyria, accepts call to Wayne, 
Mich. 


WADHAMS, J., Williamstown, accepts call to 
Ashfield, Mass. 


LUTHERAN. 
ALBRECH!, J. W., ord. by Pittsburgh Synod. 


6] KUNZMAN, J., ord. and inst. at Kittaning, 


Penn. 
MULLER, W. A. C., called to Forks, Arm- 
strong Co., Penn. 
SPRECHER, D., De Soto, declines call to 
Vauuailia, Lil. 
SCHRAMM, Gustav, Atlanta, Ga., resigns. 
WEBER, George, inst., at Malvern, O. 
ZUBER, L., accepts call to Cohocton, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BULKLEY, Epwm A., D.D., Brooklyo, N.Y., 
accepts call to Rutherfurd Park, N. J. 
ELLIOTT, 8. E., Frankford, Penn., dismissed, 
FOOTE, C. H., D.D., Evausvule, Ind., accepts 
eall to Toula, Mica. 

FLETCHER, P., inst, at Clarksburg, W. Va. 

GRAHAM, J. B., Three Springs, Penn., dis- 
missed. 

GASTON, C.1., ord. by Presbytery of St. Law- 
rence, N. Y. 

HUNTING, G. F., Cong., Sparta, called to 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 

JOHNSON, Hesaics,-D.D., Auburn Sem., de- 
clines cali to Collegiate Rcfurmed ch., 
N. Y. Cty. 

KITTREDGE, A. E., Chicago, Ill., declines 
call to Baltimore, Md. 

MILLER, J. R., Patladelphia, Penn., accepts 
cal) to Ruck Island, Ji, 

THOMPSON, C.L, D.D., resigns pastorate 
Fifth ch., Chicago, Til. 

WHALLEN. E, P., inst. at Vincennes, Ind, 

WAUGH, Apruvg J., ord, by Presb of St 
—<' 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 27th. 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS.—LvKE 
Xvi, 1¥—31. 





Nortes.—‘‘ Purple.” —The famous Tyrian dye, 
made from a kind of shell-fish and worn as a 
royal color, “ Fine linen.’—A white linen 
was used for the finest outer garments. 
* Laid at his gate”’—Put there to beg. 
* Lazarus.’’—This name means God will help. 
——"* The doys came.”"—In his misery he was 
unable to keep away these unclean «nimal;, 
which everybody bated, for in the East dogs 
go wild in the cities as scavengers and are not 
made household pets. ‘Carried by the 
angels.’—As this is part of a parable, we can- 
bot certainly use it asa proof that angels do 
thus minister to dying saints, though not im- 
probable. © In heli.’—This word should 
be transluted Hades, and not ‘hell.” It de- 
notes the general place of abode of all the dead, 
of which, according to their notions, one part, 
Elysium, Heaven, was given to the good; and 
the other, Tartarus, to the bad. The rich man, 
being in torments, was in Tartarus, Gehenna; 
while the beggar,in Abraham’s bosom, was 
in Elysium—but the two divisions so near 
that conversation could be carried on across 
the gulf that separated them. This is still par- 
able, and must pot be stretched too far, so as 
to make the picture of Abraham’s bosom, the 
case of conversation, ete, all literally accord- 
ing to fact, although the parable requires that 
the distinction between the future state of the 
rich man and Lazarus be regarded as a fact. 
“* This flame.”—This part of the picture 
is taken from the flame kept burning always 
in the literal Gehenna, Valley of Hinnom, to 
consume garbage there, 

Instruction.—We are not to learn from this 
parable that rich men are all selfish and that 
poor men are all good. And yet it is clear 
that our Sayiour in this and other teachings 
meant to declare that in bis time the rich had 
p: culiar temptations to sin, and that the poor 
were more likely to accept his teachings. The 
sin is not in being rich, but in being selfish. 
The virtue is not in being poor, but in being 
humble and teachable. 

Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord 
They go immediately to the bliss of Heaven. 
No matter if they are poor, no matter if they 
have the funeral of a dog, God cares for them. 
God’s angels, yea God’s own self cares for 
their dying soals and receives them forthwith 
to the felicity of the embrace of the Father, 
The poverty, the crumbs, the sores, the dogs 
will all be forgotten then, 

The ungovly hath no hope in his death. He 
muy be ‘‘ buried’? as pompously as was this 
rich mau; but that is the end of his glory. 
After death the judgment and the second 
death. This parable teaches most unmis- 
takably that there is no peace to the wicked in 
the next world. It cannot be mere parable 
that the torments of hell are reserved for the 
cruel and selfish. Our own conscience ap- 
proves of the just judgment of God. 




















Our Saviour represents the torments of hell 
as endless in the case of such as this rich man. 
No hopeis held out to them. Between them 
and Heaven there is a great gulf fixed, so that 
there is no passing over from one side of it to 
the other. The rich man is not represented as 
even trying to escape the character which 
brought Lim there. He prays for relief from 
suffering, but not for forgiveness for sin. But 
there can be no relief from the punishment of 
sin without repentance. 

The practice of praying to saints cannot be 
sustained from this chapter. It is true that 
our Saviour here represents the rich man as 
praying to Father Abraham. But this is the 
only case mentioned in the Bible, and this is 
ina parable. And even 8o it is a case of pray- 
ing to them not in this world, but in the next ; 
not by one in probation, but by one of the lost 
in bell, aud the prayer unsuccessful at that. 
It is not acase to encourage us. When our 
Saviour taught his disciples and us how to 
pray, he said: ‘‘ Thus pray: Our Father.” 

It 18 not inconsistent with truth, perhaps, 
that Christ should represent one of the lost as 
desiring that his brothers might escape this 
place of torment. Bad men are seldom 
as bad as they might be, and itis not to be 
supposed that a soul in hell immediately be- 
comes as bad as itis capable of becoming, 
There are even in the abode of the lost grades 


of sin and suffering. 

{t is not miracles that make men believe; 
bue the truth. Here is the instruction of the 
parable. If we do pot hear Moses and the 
prophets, and especially the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, we cannot expect anything more. We 
shall be justly condemned. It is not lack of 
light by which men perizh; but lack of inclina- 
tion to profit by it. We must not complain 
b:cause we do not have miracles in our day. 
We haveenough. Those who will not obey the 
voice of Jesus Christ in his Word do not listen 
to it in the most startling provideuces. They 
curse after a shipwreck, or rush heedless as a 
horse into a hattle. God gives us his Word, 
and t.uat is sufficient for all. 








THE 


Literature, 


ihe prompt mention wm our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recewed. The inverests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ihet noteces. 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE.* 


{Frrst NoTIcE.) 





THREE years and more of labor in Pal- 
estine, an enviable fortune! How many 
ready hands and willing feet would have 
been prone to toil in such a field. And yet 
the lot to go and examine ground made 
sacred by lives and the dust of patriarchs 
and prophets, as well as by the footsteps 
of our Lord and his disciples—the whole 
scenery of the Gospels—falls not on 
a scholar prepared by years of study on 
matters pertaining to the Holy Land or 
scriptural questions, not even on one em- 
inent simply in love forthe Land of Re- 
demption and zealous for the proof ot its 
Word; but on one chosen for technical 
knowledge and skill from among the Royal 

cogineers. A map of the territory was 
wanted, a careful survey was to be made, 
and accordingly a branch of Her Muajesty’s 
army was Called upon to supply the man. 

In the two volumes before us Lieut. Con- 
der presents in popular form a_ personal 
history of these years of labor, styling it 
‘“*A Record of Discovery and Adventure.” 
On this account we meet seldom with refer- 
ences to others. Mention is made most 
often to Mr. Drake, by. reason of his ill 
health and death; not to his part of the 
work or his opinions. M. Ganneau is 
noticed occasionally. Even those who pre- 
ceded are seldom spoken of; Captains 
Wilson and Warren being alluded to. And 
among authorities Dr. Robinson is quoted 
a few times, and possibly the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, but rarely others. On this :c- 
count, also, there are no references to the 
literature of research in Palestine, the vol- 
umes being destitute of a single foot-note. 
Such exclusiveness, when the author leaves 
his narrative for identifications and dis- 
cussion of geographical points, is detri- 
mental both to subject and to writer: to 
the former in leaving the impression of « 
one-sided treatment; to the latter in an un- 
avoidable feeling of lack of support. On 
matters presented by the Holy Land a 
reader naturally wearies of one man, his 
ways, his experiences, and views; pre- 
ferring a broader exhibition of topics 
brought into consideration. 

In four most important particulars Lieu- 
tenant Conder merits great praise, and for 
two of them his volumes receive our 
highest commendation. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund was wise 
and fortunate in selection of an engineer 
to conduct its enterprise. Lieut. Conder 
was well fitted for the scientific work he 
was chosen to perform. For so young a 
man, he must have been exceedingly and 
uncommonly proficient from the start in 
the principles and practice of surveying, to 
tuke up and carry through the work of tri- 
angulation and detail readily, rapidly, and 
accurately over so difficult a surface as 
Western Palestine. We remember, from 
the lips of the lamented Mr, Drike, an ac- 
count of verifying the survey by a new 
base-line on the Pluin of Esdraelon, and to 
the result of only eighteen feet of error 
between a calculation of distance of two 
points and a measurement of the line; 
and the reader will find the same account 
on p. 114 of Vol. I. Such proof issimply 
marvelous, and has never been surpassed by 
any survey, not even excepting, we venture 
to say, the famous survey on an arc of me- 
ridian for fixing the French standard of 
measure. No doubt his map on the scale 
of aninch tothe mile is one of the best 
ever made and will be perfectly reliable 
for all future use. We do not wonder the 
Ordnance Department has at once adopted 
it, placing it beside the most thoroughly 
made charts of England. 

Lieutenunt Conder deserves much honor 
for energy exhibited in pushing the work 
of exploration and survey, in the face of 
every hardship and peril. Most travelers 


* TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. A Record of Dis- 
covery and Adventure. By C.CLAUDE REIGNIER 
CONDER, R. E., officer in command of the Survey 
Expedition. Published by the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, In two volumes. With 
illustrations by J.W. Whymper. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York 
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visit Palestine in spring-time, when Nature 

is lovely there; and the world at large 

knows nothing of the climate in summer 

or winter, when beats or malaria or storms 

abound. The dangers of fatigue, of fever, 

and from lack of proper food in a moving 

camp, during otber seasons, are beyond the 
experience of tourists and beyond the de- 
scription even of those who have suffered 
from them. Add to these the difficulty of 
passing through the desert portions of the 
land, where visitors never venture—in the 
far south, on the wild slopes to the Dead 
Sea, in the wastes of the Jordun Valley, 
etc.—and tke hardshipisaugmented. Add, 
again, the difficulty of dealing with natives 
who abuse, stone, extort, lie always, steal 
whenever they can, and, only for the re- 
straint of governmental punishment, would 
often employ personal violence, the bur- 
den is largely increased. Yet Lieutenant 
Conder bravely faced all these dangers, 
and carried on his work undaunted and 
without serious loss of time. For the 
amount of labor he has performed, sickness 
suffered, trials endured, to complete his 
survey, he merits retirement. The Fund 
is indebted to him for the achievement of 
success in its mission. Some might have 
done as well as he; many would have 
failed altogether. 

In his new works our author exhibits a 
remarkable descriptive power. In this we 
are quite taken by surprise; for in his re- 
ports to the Fund, published in its ‘‘ Quar- 
terly Statements,” he has never indulged 
this rare power. These books abound in 
pictures of scenes and events, of Nature or 
human life, which are strikingly beautiful 
and instantly caught by the mind, with 
agreeable effect. Such a feature is almost 
always wanting to works of biblical re- 
search, and will make these works uncom. 
monly attractive to general readers. It is 
quite unnecessary to have been a traveler 
on the road from Jaffa to Jerusalem to feel 
the repeated disappointment of those who 
prematurely strive to catch sight of the 
domes and battlements of the Holy City 
on reading such words as these: 

‘* And now, at length, we arrived at the 
top of the ascent, and we fully expected 
to see Jerusalem. Instead of this, we saw 
before us a huge valley, over 1,000 feet 
deep, and beyond it a straight line of bills, 
more lofty and barren than those before 
passed. We could well picture the dis- 
appointment so graphically described by 
the old chronicler, of the weary hosts of 
women and children who toiled, footsore 
and thirsty, inthe rear of the crusading 
army, faintly asking, as each hight was 
passed and a new view open d: ‘Is that 
Jerusalem?’ If to us, well mounted, the 
journey was wesrisome, what was it to the 
pilgrims, harrassed by Saracen skirmish- 
ers and afraid to stop and bury those who 
fell, lest, as one writer says, aman might 
be found but digging his own grave” (I, 24). 

How clear, after describing the site in 
Samaria for Ainon and Salem, is his por- 
traiture of the Forerunner: 

‘‘Here, then, in the wild desert valley, 
beneath the red precipices, where the 
hawk and kite find nests in ‘the stairs of 
the rocks’ or by the banks of the shingly 
stream, with its beautiful oleander blos- 
soms shining in the dusky foliage of luxu- 
riant shrubs, we may picture the dark fig- 
ure of the Baptist, in his robe of camei’s 
hair, with the broad leather Bedawi belt 
round his loins, preaching to the Judean 
multitude of pale citizens, portly gray- 
bearded rabbis, Roman soldiersin leathern 
armor and shining helmets, sharp-faced 
publicans, and, above all, to the grent mass 
of oppressed peasantry, the‘ beasts of the 
people,’ uncared for, stricken with palsy, 
with blindness, with fever, with leprosy, 
but eagerly looking forward to the appear- 
ance of that Messiah who came to preach 
the Gospel of the poor” (I, 93). 

Or his ethnic tableau of the Holy City is 
vivid and true: 

‘*Soon the town awoke and the morn- 
ing hubbub began. Long trains of camels 
came in, and the swarthy Bedawin wran- 
gled with the soldiers at the gate. The 
market-girls from Bethlehem appeared un- 
der David’s tower, and, as the crowd thick- 
ened, black priests, in saucepan-like hats, 
jostled sickly Jews, with fur caps, long 
love-locks, and dirty gaberdines. The 
heavily shod, unkempt Russian pilgrims 
mingled with sleek rabbis, with Europeans 
and German residents, Armenians, with 
apple cheeks and broad red sashes, and 
fierce Kurds, with long moustachios and 
swords, were also numerous ” (I, 308). 

This leads to the fourth particular for 
deserved encomium. The volumes before 
us are replete with fresh information re- 
specting the country of Western Palestine, 
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the life and manners of its inhabitants, and 

the condition of affairs as now conducted 

in this portion of Syria. They will tell the 

reader more about the people of the Holy 

Land—their origin, their household econo- 

my and outward industries, their virtues 

and faults, their oppression, the state and 

characteristics of various nationalities, and 
the hope or, rather, hopelessness of im- 
provement and evangelization among them 
than any other work since those of Dr. 
Edward Robinson. All these matters are 
told either along with the narrative or at 
its end, and interest never flags. Such an 
element makes the work a valuable one for 
all classes of biblical readers, young no less 
than old, and it is worthy of the widest 
perusal. No one who by study of the Gos- 
pels is interested in the surface, or places, 
or humanity of the Holy Land can go 
through these volumes without. acquiring 
much kn wiledge and great good. 


—_—- 


POETRY OF CULTURE.* 

Tuirty years ago the name of Matthew 
Arnold was unkuown outside of the imme- 
diate circle of his personal acquaintance 
To-day his is a name to conjure with in the 
domain of literary and theological criti- 
cism and in a lesser degree in the higher 
walks of poetry. His first venture in 
authorship was made in verse, and experi- 
mentally, so to speak, under the initial 
“A.” The bent of his mind and the direc- 
tion of his studies were sho wn in the selec- 
tion of the chief subject which his young 
Muse essayed to celebrate, ‘‘ The Strayed 
Reveller,” which is a remarkable, though 
by no means satisfactory attempt to repro- 
duce in English song some of the leading 
characteristics of Greek lyrical poetry, and 
to sammon back certain long-laid mytho- 
lozical shapes and heroic shadows. The 
feeling of the poem is undoubtedly classic. 
The form is comparatively modern, not to 
say Gothic. 

“The Strayed Reveller” is interesting as 
the first work uf Mr. Arnold, and as an ex- 
ample of the dissatisfaction with rhymed 
measures which is a peculiarity of much of 
the poetry of the period, and which runs 
riotin a determined usage of the hexame. 
ter, which Mr. Arnold would have us be- 
lieve 18s the only measure in which Hemer 
can be adequately rendered into English 
verse. The poem is marked by a studied 
baldness of diction in some parts and a 
suggestion of picturesqueness in others, 
which produces a singular confusion of 
effect. The careful enumeration of minute 
details disturbs the general impression 
which the poet seeks to convey, and in- 
terferes with the enjoyment of his readers. 

Five years later Mr. Arnold published 
his second poem, ‘‘Empedocles on Etna,” 
an ambitious study of the last days of that 
erratic philosopher, and one which was 
afterward dismissed from his poetical 
works, in which, however, it has since 
been restored, and wisely, we think; for, 
with all its faults, it isa notable production. 

It is u dramatic poem, the framework 
of which is blank verse and the choruses 
of which are generally in rhyme. They are 
melodiously handled, especially the song, 
if it may becalled such, which Empedocles 
speaks to the music of his harp in the 
second scene of the first act, and which is 
drearily in keeping with his hopeless mis- 
anthropy. A couple of stanzas will give 
an idea of this ‘‘ ballad of burdens,” which 
is more significant, we think, of modern 
intellectual unrest than of the philosophic 
doubt and despair of Empedocles (page 
232): 

‘* All things the world which fill 

Of bat one stuff are spun, 

That we who rail areetill 
With what we rai! at one; 


One with the o’erlabored Power that through the 
breadth and length 








“Of earth, and air, and sea, 
In man, and plants, and stones, 
Hath toil perpetually, 
And travails, pants, and moans, 
Fain would do all things well, but sometimes fai\ 
in strength.” 


It is unsafe for contemporaries to express 
decisive opinions in regard to the works of 
of their fellows; so we shall dismiss ‘*‘ Em- 
pedocles on Etna” by expressing the belief 
that posterity will thiuk quite as well of it 


_—— 


*Poems. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. New and Com- 
plete Edition. New York: Macmillan & Co, 
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asof most of the Greek reproductions of 
the last half of the present century. 

The two volumes of which we have 
spoken declared the appearance of a new 
Eaglish singer, with whom poetry was a 
thoughtful and serious pursuit, and who 
brought to his work a cultivated and well- 
trained mind, with classic predilections and 
speculative tendencies, They were shortly 
followed by a collection of the wmiscellane- 
ous poetical writings of their author, in 
two volumes, which placed him in the fore- 
most rank of living poets. The first vol- 
ume opened with the incomp:rable poem 
of ‘‘ Lohrab and Rustam,” which was in- 
spired, we believe, by an episode in the 
‘Shah Nameh” of Ferdusi and which was as 
perfect a reproduction in form of Homeric 
narrative verse as Tennyson's ‘‘ Morte 
d@’Arthur” wasof mediwval romance. The 
story of ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum”’ is exquisite 
for its tragic puthos, for the art with which 
it is related, and for its picturesque real- 
izations of the heroic period of Persian 
history or fable. No English poet befvre 
Mr. Arnold had turned his attention to 
that rich treasure-house of Oriental tra- 
dition, the ‘‘ Shah Nameh”’; and, if one 
wishes to see the difference between his 
noble earnestness and clever simulation of 
Moore, we advise him to read ‘‘ Sohrab and 
Rustum "after ‘ Lalla Rvookh.” 


The second volume of Mr. Arnold’s col- 
lected poetical works opened with “ Bald- 
er Dead,” a miniature epic of Northern 
mythology, the artistic workmanship of 
whic! leaves nothing to be desired, though 
the poem itself, strange to say, fails to 
convey the impression which it should, 
and which is certainly in the mythological 
incident upon which it is based, though 
Mr. Arnold fails to grasp it. He seems to 
have felt no sympatby with his theme, or 
merely an intellectual sympathy, which 
was not powerful enough to master it; 
and we feel, while we read his sonorous 
blank verse, that his heart was not in it. 
Not so with ‘* The Sick King of Bokhara,” 
which is an offshoot of his Oriental 
studies, and which deals with a Bokbaran 
Hamlet, whose soul is not equal to the 
cares of sovereignty. As an intellectual 
study of a morbidly sensitive nature, 
**The Sick King of Bokhara” is equal to 
any of the character dramatizations of 
Tennyson or Browning. Similar to it and 
in no sense inferior is the poem of ‘‘ My- 
cerinus,” who succeeded his father, Che- 
phren, asthe readers of Herodotus well re- 
member, and whose mild reign, which was 
in striking contrast to the violent reign of 
his father, was cut short by an oracle, his 
goodness counting for nothing in the 
decrees of Fate. 

The poems we have mentioned intro- 

duced Mr. Arnold to the world of English 
readers as a lover of classic poetry, an ad- 
mirer of Oriental tradition, and a student 
of Norse mythology. To these three ele- 
ments of intellectual enjoyments was 
added a fourth, which may be called the 
medisval or romantic element, as exempli- 
fied ia ‘‘The Courch of Brou” and “ Tris- 
tram and Iseult,” ardin ‘‘ St. Brandan,” 
‘The Neckan,” aad ‘‘ The Forsaken Mer- 
man.” The two poems last named remind 
us of the young Tennyson who sang ‘‘ The 
Mermuid” and ‘‘The Merman.” A fifth, 
and what may be called a reflective or phi- 
losophical element was added in such 
poems as ‘‘The Youth of Man,” ‘‘ Moral- 
ity,’ “A Summer Night,” ‘*The Buried 
Life,” and the two poems commemorate of 
de Senancour, the author of ‘‘ Obermann.” 
These poems, and others which might be 
named, remind us (longo intervallo) of 
Wordsworth, whose poetic disciple Mr. 
Arnold at one time was. The proof of this 
is plain in ‘‘ The Buried Life,” the conclu- 
sion of which suggests, though in no servile 
way, the strange poetic intuitions which 
are the inspiration of Wordsworth’s fa- 
mous ‘‘ Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
tality.” 

A few lines will show wha! we mean bet- 
ter than a column of analytic criticism; 
and, as we have alluded to ‘‘ The Buried 
Life,” we will quote the last two sections 
of that poem (page 283): 

*Only—but this is rare— 

When a beloved hand is laid in ours; 

When, jaded with the rush and glare 

Of the interminable hours, 


Our eyes can in another’s eyes read clear 
When our world-deafened ear 


Is by the tones of a loved voice caressed— 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast 

And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again. 

‘The eye sinks inward and the heart lies plain, 

And ost we mean we say, and what we would we 
now. 


A man becomes awure of bis life’s flow 
And hears its winding murmur, and he sees 
The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze: 


* And there arrives a lull in the hot race 

Wherein he doth forever chase 

The flying and elusive shadow, rest. 

The air of cooling plays upon his face 

And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 

And then he thinks he knows 

The hills where his life rose 

And the sea where it goes.” 

The most purely poetical poems that Mr. 
Arnold has written are ‘‘The Scholar 
Gipsey,” a dream fantasy, suggested by 
Glanvil’s ‘‘ Vanity of Dogmatising,” 
‘*Thyrsis,” ‘“‘ Memorial Verses,” and ‘‘ Phi- 
lomela.” ‘‘ The Scholar Gipsey” belongsto 
thesame class of poems as Keats’s ‘* Ode to 
a Nightingale” and affects us by a mys- 
terious charm, which is partly derived from 
the loveliness of English pastoral land- 
scapes and partly from the emotions of 
soul or sense which they awaken and 
which are wholly untranslatable in prose. 
‘* Thyrsis,” a monody on the death of Mr. 
Arnold’s friend, Arthur Hugo Clough, 
ranks among the great elegiae poems of 
the English language—Milton’s ‘* Lycidas,” 
Shelley’s ‘* Adonais,” Tennyson’s “ In Me- 
moriam,” and Swinburne’s ‘* Ave atque 
Vale.” 

The volume before us contains all that 
Mr. Arnold wishes to preserve out of the 
four volumes of which we have spoken, and 
of a later volume entitled ‘‘ New Poems,” 
or, atuny rate, one reprinted in this country 
under that title. It omits his tragedy of 
‘*Merope”’ (1858), which has never been 
reprinted; for what reason it is difficult to 
say, after the reprint of ‘‘ Empedecles on 
Etna.” 

The poetic life of Mr. Arnold extended 
over ten years, and resulted in several po- 
ems which deserve to live, and which will 
live until some unforeseen revulsion of 
taste occurs. That he is a poet we feel; 
but we are unable to determine where his 
poetry ends and his culture begins, they 
are so inextricably blended. We are not 
certain that he is » born poet, as Burns 
was, and cun no more help singing than a 
bird can. His poetry lacks the unstudied 
simplicity of a natural singer and certain- 
ly lacks fire. His themes, as a rule, are not 
plastic and ductile in his hands. He is an 
admirable workman, and has added largely 
to our enjoyment, both as a narrative and 
a reflective poet. If he moves us, as he 
does at times, it is as Wordsworth moves 
—by interpreting the enigmae of being and 
by conducting us a little way into the 
shadowy crypts of meditation and feeling. 
He seems early to have been overtaken by 

“The years that bring the philosophic mind,” 
and to have devoted his powers to lofty 
aspirations and the broadest and most 
catholic culture. His ideals are as high as 
his verse is pure. 


—- 





.. Thucydides and Lucretius are reprinta of 
the latest from the twenty-sixth number of 
an excellent series, ‘‘ Ancient Classics fer 
English Readers,’’ edited by the Rev. Lucas 
Collins. Nine of tbe volumes, including the 
Thucydides, were prepared by the editor of 
the series, and among his collaborators appear 
the names of Brodribb, Donne, Theodore Mar- 
tin, W. H. Mallock, who edits the Lucretius, 
and other equally competent critics and 
scholars, Like most of the preceding numbers, 
this one is in main part biographical, with ex- 
emplary translations from the ancient writer. 
Toe series bas had much success in En- 
gland and deserves more here. They aretrust- 
worthy epitomes, and they pretend to be noth- 
ing more. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


..The Waverley Dictionary, by May Rogers, 
contains an alphabetical arrangement of ull 
the characters in the Waverley Novels, with a 
sketch of each character and illustrative selec- 
tions from the text. The argument of each 
novel is given in brief, also a synopsis, by 
means of which any scene can easily be found. 
The work has been conscientiously prepared 
and the book will be found very useful for 
reference. (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) 


-.+-Gold and Debt (8. C. Griges & Co., Chi 
cago), by W. L Faweett, appears in a second 
edition. As a hand-book for reference in re- 
spect to matters of American finance, it is a 
convenient and useful volume. It contains in 
acondensed forma large body of facts, and 
gives a digest of the monetary laws of the 
United States. On both accounts it is a good 





book to consult. 


....E. P. Roe’s *‘ Knight of the XIX Century” 
has reached its twentieth thousand within a 
year after publication. His new story, ‘A 
Face Illumined,”’ isin the printer’s hands and 
will be issued November 1st, by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. Edward Eggleston and bis daugtter, Mrs, 
Seelye, sre prepariog a series of the lives of 
famous American Indians, for the same pub- 
lishers. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Onward. A Collection of New Music, Duets, 
Quartettes, Hymns, Tunes. Anthems, etc,, 
with a full course of eiementary instruction 
tor Senools, ets. By . Emerson, author 
or” Harp of Judah; ete, 8vo, pp. 192. Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson & Co 

The House by the Works. By Ed. Garrett, au- 
thor of ‘ Crooked rapes. ” ere. 12mo0, pp. 
384. New York: Doad, Mead & Co. 

sg 9 and Marton’ 8 Voyage pontectn the World. 

y Sarah B. Adams. I6mo, pp. 390. poems 

DO. Lothrop & Co .., ... 
he Brewery at Taylorville. By Mi 

Chellis, author of * The Brewer's vontcne? ” 

l6mo, pp. 438. New York: — Temp. So- 

ciety........ 

Coals of Fire. A Story of a Pauper’s peyenes. 

By M. Alice Sweet. 16mo, pp. 252. Ibid....... 100 


Hygiene of the Brain and Nerves th ed Cure 
of Nervousness. With 28 original letters 
from Leading Thinkers and Writers con- 
corms Bote physical and intellectual hab- 
its L. Holbrook, M. D., Editor of 
Herald. Bs Health, ete. mo, pp- 279. New 
York: M. L. Holbrouk & C 

Bermons, D: senzingd and Senestin. ‘Now Morgan 
Dix, 8. T. Y. Kg New ¥ Church ew York. 

ork: E. P meetin 








Peace on Karth. In whieh is presented the 
Brief and Plain System of Religion which 
is revealed inthe Bible when construed as 


er a ; 

and the we yoy dl of the Holy Ghost, 
etc., etc. y James P. Simmons. a of 
“Warin Heaven.” v0, bp. ai. eanengeh 
A. Williams & Co.. coccce 


Bongs of “yf By. Joaquin Miller, “guthor of 
Songs of the Sier 1ém mo, pp. 186. 
Boston: Roberts Gels. poveccoece 
Sutgeies from the Ageureems. 32m0, pp. M7. 
Ibid evccccces 050 
a 8 piizer Mine. A ‘Story ‘of Colorado Lite. 
-, author of * Bits of Travel,” 
— = ee ae. y etpiacaces oo Po 
The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach or Ec- 
clesiasticus, 32m»), ag Ibid..... oo. nccece 050 
His Heart’s Desire. A ae 12mo, pp. 417. 
Philadelphia: J. &B. Lippincott & Co 
Guatemozin. A Drama. By Malcolm Mnodon- 
BiG; SRO; OD. Welk Wi eeccs edhe en ae 
Thirty Years at Sea. The oat ofa Sailor's 
Li By KE. Shippen, U.8. N. Illustrated. 
CE ENS sande, seeenennine 
The Christian. By Wm.8 Plumer, D. D. j2mo, 
CGNs Ms siechass co. ches 24409". dauesee 
Annotated Poems of Bagi Autbors. Hdited 
by the Rev, Stevens and the Rev. D. 
Morris, London. The Deserted Village, by 
OliverGoldsmith. 18mo0, pp, 47. Ibid...,... 020 
Do. The Traveler; or, A Prospect of Soclety. 
By Oliver Goldsmith, 18mo, pp. 75. Ibid.. 
Do. Elegy in a Country Gaarchyara. By Thos. 
Gray. 18mo, pp. 24. Ibid 
Do. The Lady of the bebe, First Canto. oy 
Walter Scott. 18mo0, pp. 0 2 
The East and the West. A "Gia presched 
in Trinity Church, Boston. By Dean Stan- 
ley. Svo, pp. 19. Boston: A. Willlams & Co. 
Kvelina; or, The History of a ¥« ‘itis Lady’s 


Introduction to the World. By - Burvey 
Madame D’Arbiay). v0, pp. 
Harper & Bros......cccecce o00 20 .scoce eve ce 0 15 





HEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“ The style is very much in Dr, Eggleston's line 
of writing and all the boys in the land will be on 
the qui vive for the books ax they come out,” — 


Christian at Work. 
THIRD THOUSAND. 


Tecumseh and the Shawnee 
Prophet. By Edward Kggle- 
ston and Lille Kggleston Seelye. 
With 6 @lustrations, map, 
plans, ete. 12mo, $1.25. Being 
volume 1st of a Series of Lives 
of Famous American Indians. 
DODD, MEAD & CO, 
Publishers, New York. 


“ The varied life of the great Tecumseh and his 
final defeat and death make up one of the most 
romantic passages in American history, and will 
prove most interesting and instructive reading.” 
—Albany Express. 








SEND FOR THE NEW BOOK. 
Choice Selections 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


containing Friendly, Humorous. Affectionate. ona 
Dedicatory Verses suitable for ooo in Al- 
bums. Sent by mail on receipt of 15 cents. 


ROSENBLATT BROS., 
93 Warren Street, New York. 


THE GREAT REVIVAL PREACHER 





Rey. Daniel Baker, D.D. 
8 Edit f Revival Ser- 
ator Bendy, iuzth Batelen of Rasiya! fer 


lete in one volume. With an Aapend ix containing 
ateresting Recollections of his missiunary tours, 
1 VO . . - $2.50. 

Dr. Baker was a preacher of the Gospel about 
forty years. His labors were ha ep ey seh blessed in 
the conversion of ma ny bis 
tours. During one of t em he stacaded twenty-four 
protracted meetings, of one week’s continuance 
each, in which he preached every sermon except 
three, without one day’s —_. Po ut six hundred 
persons were converted at th 

* *eBent, 4 mail, pos upaid, or om reo ipt bot the price. 


ubtishe' 631 Jayne St. Philadeipbia. 











Kiy 1 ved Journal’ of Bet- 
ge: fae Four east Wa CMILLAN LAN & CO., Publishers. 
2 Bon é TRew York. 


Close of the 57th Volume. 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER 
CONTAINS: 


A FREE KINDERGARTEN. By F. EK. FRYATT. 
With Five Illustrations. 


OLD FLEMISH MASTERS.—V. DAVID TENIERS 
THE YOUNGER. By E. MASON. 
With Five lliustrations. 


THE NEW SEQUOIA FORESTS OF CALIFORNIA. 
By JOHN MUIR. 
With Ten lilustrations. 


THE VALLEY OF THE YOMOURI. A PorEM. By 
WILLIAM GIBSON. 
With One Illustration. 


WILD BABIFS. By HENRY W. ELLIOTT. 
With Eighteen Ilustrations. 


TWILIGHT MONOLOGUE. A POEM. By PAUL 
HAYNE. 


THE SBA ISLANDS. By 8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
With Twenty-four Must rations. 


BERMOOTHES. APokM. By LUCY LARCOM. 


THE FIRE WIZARD. FROM AN OLD GERMAN 
BALLAD, by HELEN 8. CONANT. 
With One Illustration and Border. 


MELANIE. A S8TORY. By CLARA F, MORSE. 
With Three Illustrations. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF RUFUS CHOATE, 
By EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
With Portrait and Fac-Simitle of Handwriting. 


MACLEOD OF DARK. A Nover. By WILLIAM 
BLACK. Chapters XXXVI—XXXIX. 
With One Illustration. 


ANGELIQUE’S NOVITIATE. AStToryY. By KATE 
P. OSGOOD. 

STAR, ROSE, AND THORN. 
GRAY. 


A PoEM. By ELLIS 


THE RVtURN OF THE | NATIVE. A NOVEL. By 
THOMAS HARDY. Book KIFTH. Chapters I-IV. 

THE THODSAND-AND- THIRD NIGHT. ASToRY. 

By G. D. CARRow. 

TO_ROSES aaa AMID THE SNOW. From 

LAMART 

THE POWER AND PATHOS OF EURIPIDES A 

POSTHUMOUS PAPER by Prof. TAYLER LEWIS. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 


EDITOR'S SCLENTIFIC RECORD. 


EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 





FOR 1878. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.... 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, om 
RARPER’S BAZAR, CS 
The THREE publications, one year .... ..,. 
Ang TWO, ONS FOR. 0c cccccscee....c0es 
SIX subscriptions, one year.... 2. 2... 1. cesee ee ed 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 


NELSON; 


HOW A OOUNTRY BOY MADE HIS WAY 
IN THE OITY. 
BY WILLIAM M. THAYER. 
327 pp., l6mo. Cloth, Gilt and Black Stamp, $1.25, 





Giving the history of one of the merchant princes 
of Boston and how he achieved wealth and distinc- 
tion. 

One of the best books by this popular writer for 
young people, showing by example that fixed princi- 
ples in early life of indusiry, iategrity, and perse- 
verance are the true secrets of success and the keys 

to prosperity. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 
744 Broadway, New York. 











A. 8. BARNES & CO., Ka | Publishers, N. Y. 
THE FAMILY LIBRARY 
— or — 


British Poetry. 


From Chaacer to the Present Time (1350-1878). Ed- 
ited by JAMES T. FIELDS and EDWIN P. WHIP- 
PLE. lvol., royal 8vo. 1028 pages. With Helio- 
type Portraits of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Byron, Tennyson, and Mrs. Browning. 
Cloth, handsomely stamped, $6.50; Half Calf, 
$10; Morocco or Tree Calf, $14. 

“There is every resson why the book should be- 


come the standard collection of B-itish poetry for 
home use.”’— Boston Advertiser. 


“A boon tothe English-reading world The 
more itis 7. the more highly will it be prized. 
New York Observer. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 





BOSTON, 

















October 17, 1878.] 


WHAT DO OUR CHILDREN READ? 


The reading which, unknown to parents, 
finds its way into the hands of their children 
is often of the very worst kind. There are 
twenty-five pernicious story papers for boys and 
girl. published in New York City alone, with a 
circulation of over 375,000. They are printed on 
cheap, poor paper, are widely advertised, and 
ure Off<red for sale at prices which enable 
even the poorest children to obtain them. Prof. 
W. G. Sumner, of Yale College, speaking of the 
effect of tbis literature upon the young, says: 
**We may generalize the following in regard 

the views of life which these stories in- 
culcate and the code of morals and manners 
which they teach: 


THE “DIME NOVEL” CODE. 


“The first thing which a boy ought to ac 
quire is physical strength for fighting pur- 
poses, Thesupposed code of English brutality 
prevails; but itis always mixed with the code 
of the revolver, and in many of the stories the 
latter is taught in its fullness. ‘These youvg- 
sters generally carry revolvers, and use them 
at their good discretion. 

‘“*A boy ought to cheat the penurious father 
who does not give him as much money as he 
finds necessary, and ought to compel him to 
pay. A good way to force him to pay liber- 
ally, and at the same time stop criticising his 
son’s habits, is to tind out bis own vices (he 
always has some), and then to levy blackmail 
on him. 

‘Quiet home life is stupid and unmanly. 
Boys brought up in It bave to work bard and 
to bow down to false doctrines which parsons 
and teachers, in league with parents, have 
invented ag»inst boys. To become a true 
map, a boy must break with respectability and 
join the vagabonds and the swell-mob. 

‘‘No fine young fellow, who knows life, 
need mind the law, still less the police. Ifa 
father is rich, the son can easily find smart 
lawyers who can get him out of prison, and 
will dine with bim at Delmonico’s afterward.” 


AN IDEAL CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE. 


It was to counteract this poisonous element 
iu children’s literature that MEssrs. SCRIBNER 
& Co , in 1878, began the publication ot St. 
NICHOLAS, an illustrated Magazine for girls 
and boys, with Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge as 
Elitor, Five years have passed since the first 
number was issued, and the magazine has now 
a Monthly circulation of over 50,000 copies. 
It is not surprising that the New York 
Tribune said of it: ‘*8T NicHoLAs has reached 
a higher platform and commands for its serv- 
ice wider resources in art and letters than any 
of its predecessors or contemporaries”; or 
that the ‘London Literary World has said: 
‘* There is no magazine for the young that can 
be said to equal this choice production of 
Scribner’s press.”’ 


GOOD THINGS FOR 1878--9. 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s pew serial story for 
boys, ‘* A Jolly Fellowship,” will run through 
the twelve monthly parts—beginning with the 
number for November, 1878, the first of the vol- 
ume—and will be illustrated by James E, K-I- 
ly. The scene of this story, like that of the 
very successful one, “ What Might Have Been 
Expected,” published in 81. Nicnonas is laid 
inthe South. For the girls a continued tale, 
called ‘* Half-a-dozen Housekeepers,” by Kath- 
arine D. Smith, with illustrations by Frederick 
Dielman, will begin in the same number ; and 
a fresh serial by Susan Coolidge, entitled 
“ Eyebright,” with plenty of pictures, will be 
commenced early in the volume. There wil) 
‘also be a continued fairy-tale, called ‘‘ Rumpty 
Dudget’s Tower,’’ written by Julian Haw- 
thorne and illustrated by Alfred Fredericks, 
About the other familiar features of &t, 
NICHOLAS the editor preserves a good - hu- 
m red silence, content, perhaps, to let her five 
volumes already issued prophesy concerning 

the sixth in respect to short stories, pic- 
tures, poems, humor, instructive sketches, etc® 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Attention is especially invited to the Novem- 
ber number, now ready. It contains 72 pages 
and its illustrations throughout are fine and 
varied. It begins two splendid serials; its 
shorter papers represent a wide range of sub- 
ject--History, Travel, Fun, Poetry, Adventure, 
Science, Natural History, Home Life, Sport, 
and lively narrative ; the whole crowned by an 
appropriate Thankegiving story. 

One long article and two poems in this num- 
ber bear tbe signature of Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, the Editor. 

One very ‘‘taking’’ feature of the number 
is a fine portrait of FRanK R. STOCKTON, ac- 
companied by a sketch of his life. Then there 
is a beautiful poem by Lucy Larcom, a finely 
illustrated accouvt of the new style of city 
railroad in San Francisco, and many other 
good things. 


to 


St. NIcHOLAS is for sale by all Booksellers, 


Newedealers, and Postmasters. 
Price $3 a year, 25 cente a number. 


We will send, as a specimen, ac opy of 8r. 


NICHOLAS for D-cember, 1877, for 10 cents. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 











THE INDE 





Beginning ef a New Volume. 


yeribuer for November. 


EDITION, 90,000 COPIES. 
Dr. Holland, writing of Frances Hodgeon 
Burnett, says: ‘ There is but one English writer 
—a woman—whocan command a better audience in 


America,” 
‘“ HAWORTH'S,” 

MRS. BURNETT'S NEW NOVEL, 
begun in this number, is in some respects an 
advance on her ** That Lasso’ Lowrte’s.”” The 
first installment is of absorbing interest. em- 
bracing seven chapters, with four engravings, 
by Dielman and Bolles. 

A New Portrait of Longfellow. 

The present number is rich in exquisite en- 
gravings, prominent among which is a full-page 
frontispiece portrait of Longfellow, drawn 
from life by Wyatt Eaton and engraved by 
Cole, the artist and engraver of the Bryant 
portrait in the August number. Accompany- 
ing this is a biographical ag er by the poet 
Stoddard, with illustrations by Francis La- 
throp and R. Swain Gifford. 

A Night with Edison. 

The fullest account yet oatiened of this 

notable bong illustrated by Kelly, 

New Poem by Bret Harte, 
** The Spelting- Bee at Anges,” reported by 
Truthful Janes, rauking in humor and execu- 
tion with the author’s earliest successes. Illus- 
trated by Thomas Eakins. 

Farm Life in New York, 

by John Burroughs, with illustrations by Mary 
Hallock Fonte, reproduced by a new process. 

Johnny Reb at Piay. 

The first of a series of papers by an ex-Con- 
federate, givinz an inside view of life in the 
Confederate army, with illustrations by the 
author. 

Parsons and Parsons. 

By Edward Eggleston. A paper of humorous 
anecdotes, being the fir t of a ceries of char- 
acter sketches by the autoor of ‘The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster” and ‘ Roxy.” 

Our Patent System. 

A thorough discussion of the arguments for 
abolishing our present system, by an expert. 

There are also illustr ‘ted sricies on FORT 
CHAMBLY, A CALIFORNIA WIND-STORM, 
ana an interesting sketch of Eugéne Scribe, ete, 

Progress in Electric Light. 

“The World’s Work” is entirely given up 
to a description of the recent inventions con- 
nected with electric light. 

The Editorial Departments 
contain essays by Dr. Holland, Book Reviews, 
“Hirts to Yo oupg Housekeepers, ” etc. 

Price, $4.00 a year. 35 cents a Number. 

For sale by all Booksellers, Newsdealers, 
and Postmasters. Persons wishing to sub- 
ecribe direct with the publishers snould write 
Nauinme, Post-office, County, avd State in full, 
and send w th remittance to SCRIBNER & Co., 
743 Broadway, New York. 


THE BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


(THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY.) 
Explanatory and Critical, with a Ree 
vision of the Translation, 
by BISHOPS and CLERGY of the 
ANGLICAN CHORCH. 

Epitep By F. C. COOK, M.A., 


Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 





NOW READY-THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


(To be completed in Four Volumes.) 
ST. MATTHEW, ST. MARK, 
AND ST. LUKE. 


General Introduction.—_WM. THOMSON, 
Lord Archbishop of York. 

ST. Matthew and St. Mark.—H. LONGUB- 
VILLE MANSBL, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and the Ep1TorR. 

St. Luke.--W. BASIL JONES, D.D., 
of St. David's. 


D.D., 


Lord Bishop 


didacsnanacaddes! cciea secccceeene BD 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


NOW COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth, price per vol .ceccccccecceces sucess 85 
*,* Send for Special Circular. 


1 vol., royal 8vo. Qloth. 





*,.*Theabove books for sale by all Booksellers, or 
= be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of advertised 
price, 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


CYPRUS, 


Historical and Descriptive. 


ADAPTED FROM 73 GERMAN OF HERR FRANZ 
N LOHER. 





Largely pistes by Other Useful Informa 
tion concerning the Isiand and its Inhabitants. 


BY MRS. A. BATSON JOYNER. 
Large 12mo, with Maps and 18 Lilustrations...... $175 


SMITHS WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


750 Broadway, New York, 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD. 


Libraries and Books Bought 
65,782 Magnifican « Booke at Our Price. 


89,100 Stan a) at Your Price. 
ard Books at at Any Price. 





65.078 The 
Onan i ‘Bros. 3 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
Boo KS New Catalogues free by 

we mail on application 


ICKS DUCED. 
CASSELL, P GALPIN, 
606 Broadway, New York. 





PENDENT 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 


Recent Publications. 


In Paradise. 
From the German of PAUL HEYSE. 


**IN PARADISE is a book which from the freshness 
its theme, the great variety and individuality of its 
characters, me strength of its plot, and its hap 
ion will command unusual admiration,’ — 
DEPENDENT. 


In two volumes. Price, in paper cover, 60 cents per 
vol.; in cloth, $1.00 per vol. 


Il. 


All Around the House ; 


oR, HOW TO MAKE HOMES HAPPY. By 
Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER, author of 
* Motherly Talks,’’ etc. One vol., Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 
This volume, as its title implies, consists of papers 
bos topics concerning the ordering and well-being 
the household. It contains information on all the 
innumerable things on which housekeepers need 
information. 


‘HE IN- 


izmo, 


lll. 
Remorse. 


A NOVEL. From the French of TH. BENTZON. 

p Rawr, No. of ** Appletons’ Collection of Foreign 

Authors.” 16mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

** Remorse,” which appeared recently in the Revue 

des Dewxr Mondes, is & novel of great power. The au- 

thor, who writes under ae name jor “Th. Bentzon,” 

is Madame Blanc, ‘*a woman,’ says a writer in 

Lip; inoue Magazine, Hof great ietellinenee and the 
highest character. 1V 


A History of the Growth of the Steam 
Engine. 


bj ROBERT H. THURSTON, A.M., C.E., professor 

Mecnanical Engineering in he Stevens snout 

tute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. ith 163 [l- 

lustrations, including 15 Portraive. Ree 
ce, $2.50. 


v 
Sound 


A Series of Simole, Etertaining,and Inexpen- 
sive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, 
forthe Use of Students of Every Aue. By AL- 

FRED MARSHALL MAYER, wv Bae of Ph rics 
in the Stevens Institute of Technology. Uniform 
with * Light,” first volume of the series. Imo. 
Cloth. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


V1. 
Lessons in Cookery. 


Hand-book of the National Training School for 
Cookery, South Kensington, London. ‘To which 
is added an Essay on “ The Principles of Dietin 
Health and Disease,” by THOMAS K. CHAMBERS, 
M Edited by ELIZA A. YOUMANS. In one 
vol., 12mo, 382 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


vil. 


1 “a 


John a-Dreams. 


TALE. 
“Like John-a-Dreame, unpregnant of my cause.” 
—Hamlet. 
Forming No. 18 of **Appletons’ New Handy-Vol- 
ume Series.” Price, 30 cents. 
“The author of ‘ John-a-Dreams’ has condensed 









IVISON, BLAKBMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
fan Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONR = 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW THEMES 
MODERN CEMS! 


Arranged for 


CHURCH OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


with or without pedals. 


By ALBERT W. BERC. 


Contains about 100 different pieces, classified in 

an original and attractive form, viz.: 

Partl. New Themes and Modern Gems, 

Part 2. Preludes, Postludes, and Hymn Tunes. 
Parts. Festive, Wedding, and National Music. 
Part4. Plaintive and Requiem Music. 

The work comprises beautiful themes arranged 
for the first time for the Organ, and will be found 
equally attractive tothe pupil, amateur, or profes- 
sional. Contributions from the works of such mas- 
ters as WAGNER, RUBINSTEIN, BLUMENTHAL, 
BARNBY, and others sufficiently indicate the valu- 
able and endurtng quality of the book. 


Price, $2. 


GETZE’S 
NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Combines all the best features of every other 
work with much new and attractive matter. Is the 
newest and best method forthe Piano-Forte ever 
published. By this method the whole science of 
piano-forte playing 1s greatly simplified and im- 
proved. Is tbe teacher’s best assistant and lightens 
the labor of the pupil. Specimen pages free by mail. 
Price, 82.75, Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 








into one volume a pretty love story, interspersed 
with as many appreciative sketches ot character as 
might have furnished forth several novels of the 
orthodox length.’’—London Atheneum 


For sale by all booksellers. An volume mailed, 
postpaid, to any address in the United States, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & C0, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


HIS HEART'S DESIRE. 


A Novel. “ Like diamonds, we are cut with our own 
dust.” 12mo. Extraclouh. $1.60. 


THIRTY YEARS AT SEA. 


The Story of a Sailor’s Life. By BH. SHipPpEeNn, U.S 
N. With Illustrations. 12mo. Extracloth. §1. Py 


GEORGIA. 


A Guide to its Cities. Towns, Scenery, and Resources. 
With Tables, containing valuable information for 
persons desiring to settle or to we eG Ot 
within the limits of the State. By J.T. DERRY, 
author of * A History of the United States.” Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 12m. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cts. 


GUATEMOZIN. 
A Drama. ByMALCOLM MACDONALD, l6mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.00. 


ANNOTATED POEMS OF ENGLISH 
AUTHORS. 


Behe by the Rev. E. T. ieevens, M. A. Oxon., and 
e Rev. D. MORRIS, B.A. Lond. Iémo. With 
initial Lilustration. Bound in cloth limp. The 
Series us my. gapraset cunprnces GRAY’S 
ELE #Y IN ») 





JER, 25 cents; and SCOTT’S 
L LAKE, Canto 1,25 cents; 
followed by abted 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


By Rev. W.S PLUMER, D.D., author of ‘* Studies in 
The Book of —_ s Jehovah Jireh,” etc. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.00 


THE ATONEMENT. 


Viewed as Assumed Divine Responsibility; Traced 
as the Fact Attested in Divine Kevelation; Shown 
to be the Truth Harmonizing Christian Theories; 
and Recognized asthe Grace Realized in Human 
Experience. By G. W.8aM80N,D.D. 16mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.00. 


“It is a clear, concise, and comprehensive view of 
the great central truth of Christianity.’’—Bultimore 
Episcopal Methodist. 


or willbe 


*,*For sale by Booksellers penccelts. 
@ price by the Pub- 


sent, postpaid, on receipt of t 
lishers. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINK, MARPERs W REKLY,and 
HARPER'S BAZAR: One either for one year, 





be sent by 
maal on recespt of on lo 
HARPBR & BROTH BRS, Franeiin Square. N.Y. 





HE ‘Crown Editions.”’ $1.00 ~ volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
iit. HUME’S ENGLAND. 6 vols. < joth, extra wilt. 


IBBON’S Roms. 6 vols. Cloth, e pee. CLAX- 
TON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER. hiladelpnis. 
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Fac-similes of Wood-cuts, fine Engravings, etc. BOOK-WORK 
4 S SPECIALTY. —ESTIM ATES furnished on enelicntion | 











No. 3. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Ira D. Sankey, Jas. McGranahan, 
and Geo. C. Stebbins. 


Used in the Gor 
moobDy. Vv 


*,* The world-wide acceptance : f Nos. 1 and 8 of 
this series of Gospel Humns and the demand for a 
fresh collection of the same character bas encour- 
aged the publisbers to send forth the THIRD book. 
lt wi'l be tound to contain a large proportion of new 
Songs, never before published, including several by 
the inspired Liss, which have been reserved for 
this book, together with some of the most useful 
older ones. In sbort, 


. COSPEL HYMNS No. 3 
is offered as the best collection of pure. invigorat- 
ing scriptural songs ever produced, not surpassed 


even by the two preceding of the same celebrated 
series. 


Price, 35c.,by mail; $3.60 per poem by express. 
Gage m Miymee No. 3, words only. 
, by mail; Gc. per : ozen, by express. 


|John Church & Co., 
Sth Cincinnati, O. 


NEW MUSIC BOOK 


—Fori— 


Singing Classes and Conventions. 


— THE — 


The newest All who have 
book for sing- seen it pro- 
ing ery aaa «en! 


schools, and 





el Meetings conducted ore 
HITT LE, and PENTECOST 


Biglow & Main, 


treet, New York. 





the home ~ EN I many = 
cl Fresh — better 
and full of fan all that 
fruit for mu- S oO & Cc. have gone be- 
sical people. 

— = 


C.C. CASE and JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


Following the short elementary department are 
more than one hundred pages of bright, new Songs, 
Duets, Quartets, Glees, and Choruses, which alone 
must insure forthe booka wide popularity. Then 
comes a selection of * Congregational Tunes,” fol- 
lowed bya collection of Anthems, which jemand 
special notice for their variety and real me 

@ Teachers are requested to examine ¥ 


Price 75 cents, by a $7.50 a dozen, by 
express. Specimen pagés free. 


JOHN CHURCH 2 CO., 
Cincinnati, O0., and S05 Broadway, N. Y 


MUSIC PREMIUM, CHp'ge oF 
for each subscriber (new or renewal) tothe FOLIO, 
Iilustrated Musical Mont $1.60 r year. 
Large Rey to Agents. sor a free 

HITE, SMITH & Co., Boston, Mass. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 
BEAUTIFUL PORTRAITS, 


of any size or style, meee from any kind of small die. 
ture. Agents wanted nore ancccs led county. 
Address the AUBURN COPY NG uburn, N.Y. 

















25 Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers,etc.,no2 
alike, with name, l0c. Nassau Card Co.,Nassau,N.¥. 


a Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
A. T. ANTHONY, & £2. » 91 BROADWAY. 
Views.G@ pon, dhoomn sna eee tant 
8, 5 om 
Viors, Grepone of Celebrities Photogrs hic "hans ~ 
encies. Convex Glasses, otographic Ma‘ als. 
Awarded Orat premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 











“Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and st ype 


work for the past ten years.’’—FRANK Lasix. 
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Religions Autelligence. 
THE SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS. 





A PECULIARITY has made this very small 
body of Christians more prominent than 
their numbers or activity warrant. The 
denomination, which has never been a large 
one, has now only a few thousand mem” 
bers and differs from the large body of 
Regular Baptists chiefly in the observance 
of the seventh day as Sabbath, instead of 
Sunday. It is not of recent origin, but 
claims that the early Christians down to the 
time of Constantine religiously observed 
the seventh day, and that there have at 
various times in various parts of Europe 
been preachers and churches keeping the 
seventh day. They mention the names of 
several preachers in England who in the 
seventeenth century suffered for their Sab- 
batarian opinions. About the same time the 
seventh day principles began to uppear in 
some of the Baptist churches here. In 1671 
there was adivisionin the Baptist Church 
in Newport, R. L, resulting in the organ- 
ization, ten years later, of the first Seventh- 
Day Baptist Church in America. Subse- 
sequently churches of like views sprang up 
in other parts of New England and in the 
Middle States, where the chief strength of 
the denomination is yet to be found. 


In 1814 a co-operative scheme was 
formed, the churches meeting together 
annually in conference to receive and con- 
sider reports from the different depart- 
ments of church work, and to advise the 
churches, which follow the Congregation- 
al order, respecting any matters that may 
be presented toit. This year the confer- 
ence has been held at Plainfield, N. J. 
There were 250 delegates in attendance, of 
whom about forty were clergymen. Re- 
ports were presented from the Southeast- 
ern, the Eastern, the Central, the Western, 
and the Northwestern Associations, which 
embrace churches in New England, the 
Middle and Western States, and in Vir- 
ginia. Besides these, there were reports 
from the Sunday-school, the Tract, the 
Education, and the Missionary Societies, 
The Sunday school Society reported an 
active aod successful year. There had been 
an increase in the number of churches 
and there was a larger aggregate member- 
ship than ever before. Ten new schools 
were organized during the year, making 
the whole number 84, with 7,018 scholars. 
In the schools there were 212 conversions 
during the year, of which 126 were in the 
two Western associations. The Society 
bas given good proof of the efticiency of 
the schools in the fact that in the last six 
years above 1,300 scholars have been con- 
verted. The trustees of the Memori»| 
Fuod for educations] and missionary 
enterprises reported that there had been no 
changes in it since the previous report. It 
is desired to raise at least $100,000 for this 
fund. 

Toe committee on the state of religion 
reported that the churches in general are 
in a healthy and prosperous condition; but 
they regretted that many members seem to 
have no interest in the work and welfare 
of the Cnourch. The reports of the Mis- 
sionary and Tract Societies contained 
nothing of special interest. The former 
supports a missionary in China, besides 
what it does for home missions; and the 
latter circulates denominational literature, 
particularly tracts on the Sabbath question. 

A matter of more interest to the genera) 
public than anything yet mentioned in 
the proceedings of the Conference is 

the points of difference between this 
body and the Seventh-Day Adventists. A 
few years ago there were negotiations for 
closer relations between the two denomina- 
tions, which agree exactly in the estimate 
they put on the observance of the 
Seventh Day as the Sabbath. Fraternal 
delegates are exchanged every year, and it 
has seemed to observers thal : union is the 
most probable result. The points of dif- 
ference, as seen by the Rev. V. Hull, are: 

1. The Seventh-Day Adventists hold man 
to be matter only; while the Seventh-Day 

Baptists believe him to consist of body and 

soul, 2. the former deny the resurrection 

of the body; while the latter deolare it. 

We do not imagine that these two points, 

rather feebly defined, would be generally 


accepted on either side as the sum of dif- 
ferences between the two bodies, 

The Seventh-Day Baptists believe in a 
general resurrection of the just and un- 
just; and that the former will be »dmitted 
into evernal life, and the latter go away into 
eternal damnation. Believing that the Ten 
Commandments are morally and religious- 
ly binding upon the Churcb, they hold 
thatic is the duty of all men to observe re- 
ligiously the seventh day of the week, ac- 
cording to the Fourth Commandment, 
They belicve that a Gospel church is com- 
posed only of persons who have given sat- 
isfactory evidence of regeneration and 
submitted to baptism. The Christian mode 
of baptism they hold is by immersion in 
water, inthe name of the Trinity, upon pro- 
fession of faith; and no other water bap- 
tism is valid. They practice the im- 
position of hands upon newly - bap 
tized believers, and declare it to be the 
duty of members to receive the Lord’s 
Supper as often as the Church shal] deem 
it expedient to administer it. They al- 
low no one who his not received bap- 
tism by immersion, on confession of 
faith, to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
A few years ago the subject of close 
communion attracted a good deal of 
attention in the denomination, and was 
before the General Conference at several 
sessions. A committee appointed to in- 
quire into the views of the Church made 
two reports. The majority favored the 
enforcement of the rule of close commun- 
ion, and the minority demanded that it be 
relaxed. Essays were thereupon ealled for 
from both sides; but few were presented 
and no change was made in the rule. 
The headquarters of the Seventh-Day 
Baptists are at Alfred Center, N. Y. 
There are their chief educational institu- 
tion (one of four academies) and their pub- 
lishing house, from which books, tracts, 
and periodicals (the chief of which is the 
weekly Recorder) are issued. They have 
never met with any success in large cities, 
There used to be a number of Seventh-Day 
Biptist families in New York; but they had 
no church, holding meetings occasionally 
at their own homes. A peculiarity in the 
history of their churches has been frequent 
changes, occasioned by migration. On this 
account, rather than as a result of increase 
of membership, from five to ten new 
churches are often reported in one year. 
[tis not seldom that several churches are 
reported as having been broken up, so that 
the net increase of societies is small. In 
respect to growth the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventitts are leaving them far behind, bav- 
ing now more than twice as many members 
and manifesting much greater activity. 
We are not sure but that a union of the 
two bodies would be of great benefit. The 
Baptists would perhaps overcome some of 
the vagaries of the Adventists, and receive 
in return a decided impulse to larger 
labors. 





Tue Protestant Episcopal Board of Mis- 
sions held an interesting meeting last 
week to bear and consider what has been done 
in the departments of domestic missiocs. The 
recipts amounted, it was stated, to $103,- 
461. Besides this, $14,800 was raised for tne 
colored people, $25,864 as specials for schools 
and otber institutions, making in all $143 266. 
With this amount the rest of the debt has been 
paid off and 227 missionaries employed at 
more than 600 stations in eleven missionary 
districts and 28 dioceses. The report dwelt 
upon the necessities of the work among the 
Negroes, declaring that the number of work- 
ers ought to be increased a hundred fold. 
The kind of workers demauded were not those 
who, *‘ wishing occupation, can, after a more or 
lees severe struggle with the pride of nature, 
condescend, for adequate or inadequate cen- 
sideration, to accept ’’ work among the African 
race; ‘‘not those who, through lack of abil- 
ity, or culture, or energy, or practical wisdom, 
or godliness, have failed in other spheres ”’; 
but men and women of “high and steady 
moral purpose and far-reaching aims,” 
who do not look upon it as a condescen- 
sion for them. According to The Tribune's 
report in the general discussion. Bishop 
Elliott, of Texas, gave statistics of the growth 
of Protestantism in that state. Bishop Spald- 
fog, of Colorado, said that in his diocese the 
communicants of the Church had increased 70 
percent. Bishop Garrett, of Northern Texas, 
read a letter from the Bishop of Montana, 
Idaho, and Utab, saying that the Church had 
made much progress among the Mormons and 
favoring the transfer of the management of the 








Indian agencies to the United States Army as 
most certain to insure justice to the Indiaus 
and economy to the Government. Bishop 
Whipple dieegreed with Bisbop Garrett’s opin- 
iov. Bishop Dudley argoed that the Episcopal 
Church was peculiarly fitted to minister to the 
needs of the Negrorace. The colored people 
were accustomed to authority and the rituals 
of that Church had a strong ivfluence over 
them. The Rev. Dr. Crummel, a gray-haired 
colored man of Washington, was of the same 
opinion. 


....The Rome}correspondent of the London 
Times says it is very evident that no concil- 
fation can be brought about between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal so long as Leo XIII 
sits in the chair of St. Peter. ‘It is not the 
Pope’s claim to rule as an earthly king that 
stands in the way; it isthe assertion of his 
right to exclusive spiritual dominion. Upon 
one point be has unreservedly and with in- 
sistepce manifested the policy he intends to 
follow. He has shown distinctly that, if he 
were—in whatever manner or under whatever 
reservations—to yield the temporality to King 
Humbrr:, he would demard in exchange that 
absolute spiritual sway which, together with 
many other things, would give him the power 
of clusing every Protestant place of worship 
in Rome and in what were called the Pontifical 
States, if not also throughout the whole of 
Italy. To this no Italian Parliament would 
consent.” It is manifest that the presence of 
Protestant chapels and schools in Rome is a 
grievous evil to the Pope, who during the pres- 
ent year bas referred to them severaltimes. A 
Jetter of instructions to the priests of Rome 
telling them that the architec.s who design 
Protestant edifices, the contractors who under- 
take to build them, the overseers who direct 
the works, the artists who embellish them are 
all guilty of deadly sin; and of grievous sio 
are \hose also guilty who, of mere curiosity, 
listen to Protestart preaching, or attend a 
Protestant service, or aid in the musical ex- 
ercises for love of lucre, or take avy part in 
the composition and printing of Protestant 
book . Bricklaycrs and hodmen only “ may 
be excused for their sip.” 


.---The Presbytery of Aberdeen bas dic- 
posed of the remaining particulars of the libel 
against Prof, Smith, as follows: By a vote of 
25 to 17 it decided that the particular chany- 
tog the holding of ‘‘ opinions which contradict 
the testimony given in the Old and New Testa- 
ment as to the authorship of the Old Testament 
Scriptures’? was irrelevant; by 29 to 9, that 
the charge of ‘disparaging prophecy” was 
irrelevant; and, by 28 to 10, that the allege. 
tious regarding the angelic beings of the 
Bible were not deserving of condemnation. 
These decisions will be reviewed by the Synod 
of Aberdcen. At the next mecting of the 
Presbytery, October 17th, the following 
motion by Prof. Salmond will be considered : 

“That the Presbytery, having concluded 
the discussion of the particulars under the 
second general charge as amended, and having 
given their judgment, subject to the dissents 
and complaint anent those writings libeled to 
whieb the libel itself limite them, r. serves for 
separate consideration other matters relating 
to the strain, tendency, and general character 
of those writings which cannot be dealt with in 
the torm and under the effecis of a livel, but 
to which, .otwithstanding, exception may Le 
taken.”’ 

Principal Brown, the lead 
also make a general statement. 


pros cutor, will 


....Mon-eignor de Haerne, of the English 
C Nege of Bruges, bas compiled statistics 
showing the progress of Catholicism in Great 
Britain and the United States. In England in 
the last twenty years the number of Catholic 
places of worship has increased from 894 to 
1,315 ; of priests, from 1,115 to 2,088 ; of relig- 
ious homes for men, from 21 to 78; of con- 
veuts for women, from 97 to 239. In 1855 
there were 44 Catholic sees in Great Brituio 
and its colonies. Now there are 88 archbishops 
and bisbops, In Canada since 1869 the num- 
ber of Catholic churches has increased from 
779 to 913, and of the clergy from 768 to 1,171. 
In the same period the number of religious 
homes has advanced from 73 to 196. There 
are 3,139 schools, being one school for every 
600 of the population. In the United States 
there was only one female a:ademy in 1800. 
Now there are over 400. Of the 56 bishops 380 
are of Irish birth. 


...-The Boston Christian Register bas the 
followivg about a Unitarian Church in New 
York City: ‘Tbe Church of the Messiah, in 
New York, hes at last been forced to succumb 
to the intolerable load of debt under which it 
bas so long staggered. Rev. Wm. R. Alger 
has resigned, and resumed his residence in Bos 
tun. The church edifice will probably soon be 
sold under foreclosure of the mortgage, when 
it is thought not impossible that it may be pur- 
chased and occupied by the society of Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, who desire to move from their present 
unfavorable location. It is to be hoped that 
this arrangement may be effected, 80 as tok ep 





the building in the denomination and coneol- 


idate the congregation with the Church of All 


Souls.” 


«.».Monsefgnor Dupanloup, Bishop of Or- 
leans, is dead. He was born in France, in 
1802, and became Bishop of Orleans in 1849, 
after holding various important positions. He 
was active as an educator, took a promineut 
part in the politics of the country, and was a 
strong supporter of the temporal power of the 
Pope. He opposed papal infallibility in the 
Vatican Council; but was among the first to 
accept the dogma when it was promulgated. 
He was a member of the National Assembly, 
the leader of the clerical party, and was in 
favor of a constitutional monarchy. Among 
his published works was a “‘ Life of Christ.”’ 


...-At the General Conference of Severth- 
Day Adventists just held at Battle Creek, 
Micb., the secretary repo:ted that more than 
thirteen millicn pages of tracts and reading 
matter bad been distributed during the year in 
this country and nearly 80,000 in Europe, be- 
sides 162,198 tewspapere. Twenty-five thousand 
missionary visits had been made and 21,826 
letters written. This work had all been done 
by unpaid missionary workers. The Pubiisb- 
ing Association now has a vet capital of pearly 
$100,000, the net yain for the year being $19,- 
536. During the year $19,000 was raised for 
tract work. 


...eA very good work has been done for the 
Presbyterian churches of this city the past 
year. The presbyterial committee instructed 
to examine into the condition of the churches 
last year report that they raised $155,(00, of 
which $142,500 was used to pay «ff debts oy 
five churches, which themselves contributed 
$99,000, making the total amount raised for 
church debts $241,500. Other congregatious 
not needing aid raised about $167,000, the 
grand total being over $40,000 in one year. 


..--The union of Methodist churebes in 
lreland has brought into existence a new piece 
of governmental machinery, known as a genei- 
al committee. It has charge of the home 
mission, educational, and other chureh funds. 
It bas just held its first session in Dublin. An-. 
other ehange in contemplation is the makiog 
of a sort of presidivg elder of the chairman of 
each district, who, in order that he may give 
constant oversight to tbe circuitsin bis dis- 
trict, is to be relieved of a pastoral charge. 


....-Ap English paper says: ‘‘It is conti- 
dently affirmed that a new movement of decp 
significance is about to be madein the Free 
Church hostile to the views of Professor Smith 
and Dr. Dods and those who are supposed to 
sympatoize teo strongly with them. ‘The lay 
element is to take the lead, it is said, and the 
movement will probably take the form of a 
protest and petition to be signed throughout 
the Church and presented to the next General 
Assembly.’’ 


...eThe Rey, John Dunmore Lang, D.D., 
the first settled minister of the Presbyterian 
faith in New South Wales, died recently at 
Sidney. He was born in Scotland in 1799 and 
went to Australia in 1822. No man devoted 
more time and labor to the ineculcation of good 
morals ina convict community and to induce 
immigration of good, industrious colonists. 


.... The Unitarians are to bc ld a convention 
in Philadelphia, the last of this month, to 
“consider and promote the interests of Uni- 
tarian Christiavity”’ in that city. Drs. Bellows, 
Clarke, Furness, Hale, and others areto make 
addresses. 

...-Mr. Lerman, the missionary of the New 
York Association for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, reports nineteen iuquirers 
duriog the summer, several of whom have been 
baptized. Anadditional missionary bas been 
sppointed. 

seeeThere bas been a division among the 
Catholics of Belgium, owing to the recent 
revolution in the cabinet. The Ultramon- 
tanes bitterly attack and the Constitutional 
Catholics zealously defend the present gov- 
ernment. 


...-The place in the Aberdeen University 
(the chair of mathematics) to which it was 
thought Prof. Smith would be called, has 
been’ given to a son of Principal Pirie, of the 
Episcopal Church, 


.... Twenty-five presbyteries have voted on 
the overture for reduced representation in the 
General Assembly. Fifteen accepted it (five 
unanimously) acd ten rejected it. 


.... The deaths of ministers by yellow fever 
down to the present foot up fifty-six. Of 
these 24 are of Cathboiics, 31 of Protestarts, 
and one of a Jewish rabbi, 


....-Mr. Moody bas taken a house in Bal'i- 
more for the winter. He will devote hts time 
principally to rest and study. 


....Keshub Chunder Sen, Jeader of the 
Brahmo Somaj, is dangerously ill. 


...-Bishop Galberry, Catholic Bishop of 





Hartford, is dead. 
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Hews of “the Week. 


THe Tariish and Afghan questions con- 
tinue to excite anxiety in Europe. The Sul- 
tan has received information that the Russians 
have recommenced marching on Adrianople. 
All the foreign military attacaés have left Con- 
stantinople to verify this intelligence. The 
Turks occupied Babaeski when it was evacu- 
ated by the Russians. General Todleben now 
summons the Turkish commander to withdraw 
from the place, threatening to take it forcibly. 
Safvet Pacha has consequently ordered its 
evacuation and the Russians will reoccapy it. 
fhe Turks have mounted guns on the Constan- 
tinople lines. Austria proposes to occupy 
further posts in the Turkish provinces, in spite 
of the Sultan’s protest. It is reported from 
Caleutta that British troops were soon to at- 
tack Ali Musjid,a strong fort in the Kyber 
Pass. Infantry and artillery are said to have 
entered the latter highway. Itis rumored that 
the Russians have occupied Yarkand, the cap- 
ital of Chinese Turkestan. The Ameer is 
taking precautionary measures. He expects 
to find allies among the [nd{an princes. 


..The fall elections on the 8th inst. re- 
sulted more favorably to the Republicans than 
was anticipated. In Ohio, the state Repub- 
lican majority was nearly 5,000, a great gain 
over the previous election. The delegation in 
Covgress stands eleven Democrats to nine 
Republicans. In Indiana, six Democrats, six 
Republicans, and one Greenbacker are re- 
turned to Congress. The Democrats have a 
majority in the legislature. The Republican 
majority in lowais about 15,000. Seven Re- 
publicans and two Greenbackers go to Con- 
gress. In the eight states which have elected 
new congressmen thus far the Republicans 
have lost ten members and the Greenbackers 
gained five. The Connecticut state election 
returns show that eighty towns were carried 
by the Republicans, fifty-five by the Demo- 
crats, and that thirty are evenly divided, a net 
Republican gain of ten towns. 





. Lhe total number of yellow fever cases at 
New Orleans up to the 13th inst. was 11,537, of 
which 3,490 have been fatal. At Baton Rouge 
2,000 cases and 140deaths. The fever has been 
spreadivcg far outside of New Orleans in the 
state,and is of a more malignant form amovg 
the whites than blacks. At Memphis the 
weather has been warm and sultry. Jefferson 
Davis, Jr., son of the ex-Confederate Pre-ident, 
isamong the new caves, At Chattanooga 222 
cases are reported, 15 deaths onthe 13th. Ten 
deaths occurred at Cairo on the same date. Up 
to the 10th Minister Noyes has received 60,000 
frances in Paris forthe American sufterars. 


.. Thirty-seven persons were killed in the 
panic at the Colosseum Theater, at Liverpool, 
on the 12th inst. The alarm began with a 
fight in the pit, followed with acry of fire. 
Three thousand people were present, and a 
terrible panic ensued in the haste to get out of 
the building. The dead were all crushed in 
the stampede, 


..The work upou the thirteen new life 
saving stations on the coasts of Virginia and 
North Carolina is being pushed forward rap- 
idly and the stations will be completed by the 
middle of next month. Three other new sta- 
tions on the Delaware and Maryland coasts 
will be completed soon afterward. 


....There were 22 persons killed and 120 
wounded inthe shocking accident on the Old 
Colony Railroad, in Massachusetts, on the 9th 
inst. The cause proves to have been a misplaced 
switch and the conductor of a freight train is 
veld blameable. Several of the wounded have 
since died. 


..Dr. Thomas O. Summers, the first Nash- 
ville physician who volunteered to go to the 
assistance of the plague-stricken in Memphis, 
has received a massive gold medal and clasp, 
in recognition of his conduct, from a company 
of friends in Nashville. 


..Two bundred and twenty-five buildings 
were destroyed by fire at Edenburg, Penn., on 
the 13th, causing a loss of about 400,000. 
Nearly the entire town was swept away, aud 
much distress occasioned, 


...-A violent storm swept the New Eng'and 
coast on the 12th, doing great damage to the 
shipping. Twenty-five schooners were blown 
on to the beach at Vineyard Haven alone. 
But few lives were lost. 


.- Thomas P. Doyle, who was convicted of 
selling liquor in New York without a license 
and sentenced to the penitentiary, has been 
pardoned by Governor Robinson. 


. Balfour & Co., one of the oldest shipping 
houses in Manchester, England, failed on the 
10th inst., with liabilities reaching between 
$3,000,000 and $5,000,000. 


.. [The contributions for the yellow fever 
sufferers that have been given through 
the National Park Bank, of this city, now 
amount, to over $160,000, 








Wuy is it people boot a dog and shvo a hen? 


.-.-Islarkspur pérenoial? No; but cats- 
porr is. 


..- The Colorado mail always arrives on time 
when the carriere are chased by Indians. 


.-..Economy is wealth. Even the stove- 
pipe is coming out with its last winter’s soot. 


.oee'fSammy, my son, what is longitude ?” 
“© A clothes-line, Papa.” ‘Prove it, my son.’”’ 
‘* Because it stretches from pole to pole.”’ 


..The Post-Office Department has ruled 
that a husband has no control over the cor- 
respondence of his wife. But this decision 
will not prevent a man from carrying his wife’s 
letter in his inside coat-pocket three weeks 
before mailing it.— Norristown Herald. 


....* It seems to me,” said a customer to his 
barber, ‘‘ that in these hard times you ought to 
lower your prices for shaving.’ ‘‘Can’t do 
it,’”? replied the barber. ‘‘ Nowadays every- 
body wears such a long face that we bavea 
great deal more surface to shave over.” 


....“* Girls bave no sense of bumor!’’? Edwin 
cried, 


When Angelina smiled not at his 
chaffing. 


“You men are so ridiculous,’”’ she replied, 
““If we had much we should be always 
laugbing.”’ 

....* Manda, is you got dem chickens shut 
up in desmoke-house, like I told yer?’ ‘* No; 
an’ I’d like to know what’s de matter wid you, 
dat you’s so mighty tickler bout dem chickens 
all at once !” she replied. ‘* Nebber you mind. 
I know what’s the matter, and dat’s nuff till 
them chickens is housed. When I hears dat 
dem Niggers ober dar in de next yard gwive to 
hab a party to-morrow night, I wants to be 
shore dat my chickens doesn’t ’tend it. You 
hear me?’ The chickens were at once locked 
up. 

..A WoMAN’s Protest. 

As a woman standing all alone 
I humbly hope to shine ; 

I’m tired of the twaddle 
Of the oak and ivy-vine. 

I've seen too many instances 
Where, Nature’s law declining, 

The vine did the ‘‘supporting,” 
While the oak did all the ‘‘ twining.”’ 


Before I’d marry @ mun and work 
For his bread ani my own; 

Before I’d marry a man who'd place 
Himself upon the throne, 

And claim from me, his “ better balf, ’ 
Allegiance band and mute, 

I’d marry the nearest ape and wait 
For him to evolute! 





Dr. Price's Floral Riches, Pet Rose, aud his 
charming Alista Bouquet are as fresh and aweet as 
the fields in hay-making time. Try them. 


From Acute to Chronic 


18 @n easy stage in cases Of dyspepsia. A slight 
attack of indigestion, especially when there isa 
predisposition to digestive weakness of the stomach, 
must speedily culminate in the more obstinate form 
of the disease. itis well, therefore, to adopt pre- 
ventive measures early, Although Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters overcomes, if persisted in, cases of 
dyspepsia of long standing, it is obviously the part 
of wisdom to use it ere the malady assumesa peso 


phase. This is particularly true because, as d 
pepsia advances, it engenders other bodily ev is, 
such as disorder of the liver, constipation or undue 
loosene-s of the towels, nervous disorders, — 
chondria, sleeplessness. Kg maladies are both 
prevented und remedied by the Bitters; but how 
much better to check them in their outset with the 
great alterative than to wait until they established 

a firmer foothold in the system. Surely,the advisa- 
bility ot this must be apparent. 





FirTy thousand dollars will be paid for any reme- 
4 which will cure Chr nic Rheumatism, Pains in 

e Limbs, Back, and Chest, Sore Throat, Insect 
Btings, a Dysentery, Colic, Sprains, and Vomit- 
inw quicker than Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, es- 
tablished in 1847. Never fails. 
wists Depot, 42 Murray Street. 


Sold by the Drug- 





For particulars r 


arding Electric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER 


ALVANIC CO., Cincinnati, O. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water ut will, dfssolve this 
sultin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonie virtues of 








natural sea-water, while it is see from the organic 
sts gener. 


Breadway ind Wardlat it. WLW 


RO E RS) owners 


impurities of the surf. For sale by dru 
ally. 





CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 
An Agreeable Aperient & Re‘rigerant. 


This well-knewn preparation ts highly recommended for Dys- 
peexts, Haanacue, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, and all 
compla! nts arising from Acidity, Bilious ant Malnarial fevers, It 
cools the blood and regulates the bowels. It isa favorite medicine 
for children and its acidity and sweet tarte makes it cooling and 
refreshing. Put rp in 6 oz. bottles 

Prepared by A. KOGZRS’ SONS, Chemists, N. ¥. 


SUPERIOR 10 MINERAL WATERS, SEIDLITZ POWDERS, &c. 


SCARLET FEVER 
AND DIPHTHERIA 


cae yi Fags td ts anise 


Fos tam my ho should eee kit — for 
Ye nie 


re te 46 











: Messrs. TIFFANY & CO. invite 
public attention to the AMERICAN 
PEDOMETER,a remarkable inven- 
tion of Mr. Benjamin S. Church, 
the well-known Engineer of the 
Croton Aqueduct. 

This 
measures the distance a person 
carrying 


instrument accurately 


it walks, showing the 
amount of daily exercise taken 
In and out of doors. 

Its mechanism is a Marvel of 
simplicity, and can be _ readily 
adjusted to any length of step. 
it is strong and durable and 
the size of a small watch. La- 
dies, Professional and Business 


Men, Students, 


Pedestrians, 


Sportsmen, Farmers, Surveyors, 
and others will find it very use- 
ful. A Table accompanies each 
Pedometer, giving the number of 
steps taken in a mile, 
minute, hour, and day. 
PRICE, $5. 


Morse & Cu., Makers. 
TIFFANY & CO., 
Union Square, New York, 


SOLE AGENTS. 
Sd 


PIAROS, ORGARS, BTC. 


MUSIC BOXES 


second, 


Sidney E. 











AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Toy Music Boxes, $1 O00 and above. 
small - playing 2, 3, 4. ang6 tunes, 
Large - * from 10 to 100 tunes. 

uae SUBLIME BAnmors®, pasamted by us, sur- 

8 = tone any other at 

P Th: OUPLED MAI NSPRING 3 Music Box, pat- 
ented us, bot play twice as iong without winaing 
asany oth rs ze 

The INTERCHANGEABLE © YLINDER Musto 
Box, patented by us. With this style you can buy 


trom one toa thousand cylinders. Vhe number is 
limitless. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, New York. 


Music Boxes Repaired, 





nificent Rosewood 
Pinn » $150, $250, $350! 
Beautiful Walnut Organs 
, 

PIANOS $50, $75, $1.50. 

Guaranteed for6 years. Sent free for 
examination. You take no risk. We 
pay ~~ bese poem if not found satisfac- 
tory. aranty for payment or 
re a, “at winetrumment and we will 
ship at once. Lists with 10,000 com- 
mendations from clergymen, profess- 
ors, teachers, tuners, dealers. A: 
the Recrle sentfree. MARCHAL& 

SMITH, 47 University Place, N. Y. 


IT COSTS NOTHING! 


to try our Organs, as we send one to any address on 
ten days’ trial, and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-5 sets of reeds, 

Vive years’ warranty. 


PRICE $7 { s Direct from the factory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free. 








BDUCATION. 


BwAr ISHED 
“4 HAUER’S COL Or MUSIC, 

Brooklyn, over Smith Bunce’s Music Rooms. Ir- 
struction given in all y to yh of music. A thor- 
ough foundation laid for ne faness. Style and fin- 
ish given to eX Mts Call for circulars. 

HENR S PENHAUER. Director. 
ERNST GRABS. Secreta 


Mr. H. Mollenhauer is happy to announce that he 
has engaged the celebrated vi lin virtuoso and sing- 
ing mastir, BERNHARD MOLLENHAUER 


The Ctgetnnas Wesleran Female College.— 
Best advantages for terature. Lanauages, 
Spence, Painting, Wood-carving. and Mus 

Rev. DAVID H. MOOKE, D. i) Prockients 


PANISH m+ faa (a AND LITERATURE 


thoroughly taught NIO RAMOS, 47 West 
iith Ste etween Univetsity Place and Fifth Avenue. 


CHINA PAINTINC. 


— TYORTT ry Bank a 





-HENRY SoLLas- 











OADWAY. N. V. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by 'he same professors. By this plan theamount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
thousand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 


AMERIUAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools. Academies 
and varding Schools; Professors. Tutors and 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schools, Families golpg abroad or tothe countr 
Promptly sulted. Arply hid — M. J. YOU a, 
American and! ¢ r : 


ri * * Agency, 28 Union 
Square (Broadway side), N- -w Yor, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


NOW READY! 





THOUSANDS SOLD 


“Through the Dark Continent.” 


BY HM. Stanley. scars, 


The only oricinal and complete account of Stan- 
ley’s wonderful exoloration of the grea. African 
Likes and the River Congo from it* source to the 
Atlantic, told by himself, is copyrighted and pub- 
lished by HARPER & BROTHERS, by special arrange- 
ment with the author, and is sold through Canvass- 
ersonly. Itis printed in two magnificent volumes, 
profusely illustrated from Stanley’s own sketches, 
aad will be found te be the most popular subsecrip- 
tion-book of the year. 

Franklin Square, 


Agents Wanted, ==", 


NEW BOOK ius'Pruse. 


AGENTS WANTED! 
THE INDUSTRIAL 


History of the United States. 


nt ind lew ofA history of all the import- 
nut industries of America, including Agricul- 
ural, Mechanical, Manufacturing, Mining. 
bite wii and other Evterpriss=. 300 


HARPER & BROs., 





ine Enogravipes. No work lite it ever pub- 
ished. Will -ettatsight. Avzents. this isthe 
ook for you to introduce. Add:ess 


Henry Bil Pub Co.. Norwich, Conn. 


A NEW EXCITING BOOK, 
Brictiing with WILD sDVENTURES. The 


DEEDS OF THE DARING EXPLORER, 
STANLEY. hye. 


The rt authentic and copyrighted cheap edition, 
Gives a fol! history of bis wonderful discoveries 
in Africa and marvelous journey down the Congo. 
it is fascinating as romance. Profus:ly ilustrated and 
highly endorsed by the ¢clerau and press. Agents are 
ling 10 to 25 per een. Nerriy 160 @00 sold. More 


For particulars and 
AQENTS WANTED. terms address HOB- 
BARD BROS., Publish re, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cin- 
cinnati. O.: Chicago. 1).; and Snrineft id Musas, 


sAR? Pat D IV Cas for selling T AT 


SAI d 
Coffee to the trade and consumers C. W. GEORGE 
& | co. +. 1208 and 1300 Brondway, New York. 














0 Pon WR ten 2h 


to employ good men by the 
WANTED 


month, at salary,in every lo- 
cality. to sell our TENT HORSE COLLA 
with Draft Hook and ings. 


No hames requires. Ad- 
dress, with stamp, SMIT 


& SON, & Dey St... N. V 





GENTS wanted to sell Dr. Chase's 2,000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-list. You double your morey. Ad- 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A 

Fireside Visitor. Terms and Outfit free. 

Address P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
— or 


a TRAVEL 


FOR NASSAU, N. P. 


A Famous Winter Resort and Sanitarium 
for those desirous of escaping the severity of a 
northern climate. New York, Nassau, end West 
India Mail Steamship Line. Steamshi **CLFOPA.- 
TRA,” Captain 8. Valentine, will sail from Picr 16, 
Kast Kiver, Saturday, Nov. 9th, for NASSAU direct, 
and month y thereafter. Also during the winter 
steamers every two weeks from Savannah and 8t. 
Augastine, 





DAY to Agents canvassing for the 

















For poe ge nag Guides, be bet and full pee 
wars apply to MURRAY, FERRIS & CO., 62 
South Street, New York 
HOTELS. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW \ORK. 


A J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and lith Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprictor. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 

L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 
WESTMINSTER HOTEL 


IRVING PL OR AND) STREET. NBAR 
oo ROADWAY, 


ION 
ED, WABI A) lor AL GILSON 82 eee ripter. 
ed. voy taal Rates reduced 


Rooms and Boa 
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NOTICES. 
@&@” All communications for the Bditortal, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Col of this journal 





Should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 3787. 

¢#” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercia! Editor,and all business 

ommaunications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Bex 3787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not ily for publi but ass 
guaranty of good faith. 

i” We Go not bold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

69” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless acoompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they wil) not be pre- 
served. 











Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 





New York, October 17th, 1878. 
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THE CIPHER DISPATCHES. 





Tue Tribune, of this city, last week pub- 
lished about a hundred cipher dispatches, 
which passed between certain parties in 
Florida, including Mr. Marble, Mr. Coyle, 
and Mr. Woolley, who were sent there in 
the interests of Mr. Tilden, just after the 
last Presidential election, and certain other 
parties in this city, one of whom is Mr. 
Pelton, the nephew of Mr. Tilden. How 
the Tribune obtained these dispatches we 
do not know. Nobody for a moment sup- 
poses them to be forgeries. The Tribune 
certainly would not take the risk of pub- 
lishing them as genuine if such were their 
character. The lie could be «xposed, to its 
utter confusion, in less than twenty-four 
hours. 

The translation of these dispatches, as 
given in the 7ridune, is made after a long 
and careful study of their meaning. It is 
next to impossible, after reading its ac- 
count of the method by which this meaning 
was ascertained, to regard the translation 
as incorrect, The method conforms to the 
most rigid requirements of the inductive 
process. Itis worthy of notice that the 
parties most deeply implieated have not 
ventured to deny either the genuineness of 
the dispatches or the correctness of the 
translation. 

Assuming these points as conceded, then 
the vital question is this: What do these 
dispatches show? The most of them that 
precede the ist of December, 1876, are 
comparatively of no consequence; but 
those that lie between the Ist and the 5th 
of that month, inclusively, can hardly 
leave a duubt in any candid mind that 
there was a deliberate attempt, on the part 
of Mr. Tilden’s agents and friends in 
Florida and certain other agents and friends 
in this city, to secure the electoral vote of 
Florida for Mr. Tilden by bribery, A 
stries of dispatches relating to this specific 
question passed |between the parties, indi- 





eating conclusively that thé matter was 
under vegotiation, and that the parties in 
this city were acting concurrently with 
those in Florida.to bring about the result. 
it is true that the plan miscarried; and 
then Mr. Marble, in his dispatch of De- 
cember 5th, as translated, telegraphed to 
Colonel Pelton that the proposition had 
failed and that be should tell Tilden ‘‘ to 
saddle Blackstone,” 

We have thus stated the conclusion to 
which the geueral public and the press 
have come, provided the dispatches are 
genuine and the translation correct. Mr. 
Hewitt, who was then chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee, as re- 
ported in The Evening Post, of this city, 
disclaims «ll knowledge of these dispatches 
at the time, and says that all parties con 
cerned in this business are politically 
ruined unless they can remove the terrible 
imputation which lics on the face of the 
case, as thus presented. The public will 
entirely agree with him in this opinion. 

The most of the dispatches from Florida 
were addressed to Mr. Pelton, and to 
**No. 15 Gramercy Park, N. Y.,” where 
Mr. Tilden lived. If there was a scheme 
cf bribery on foot, as seems to have been 
the fact, then the strong probability is that 
Mr. Tilden himself was aware of it. It is 
difficult to believe that he was totally ig- 
norant of the contents of the dispatches 
sent to his own house, addressed to bis 
nephew, and relating to a matter in which 
he bad a vital interest. If a fifty-thousand 
dollar bribe was really authorized, as ap- 
pears from ove of the dispatches sent from 
this city to Florida, then the public will 
justly come to the conclusion that the 
authority proceeded from Mr, Tilden. He 
was himself the head and chief of those 
who were here working for him, as he was 
of those who were working in Florida, 
and nobody believes that anything pussed 
from this city to his agents in Florida 
without his knowledge and approval. 

It is, perhaps, too soon to adopt a final 
and settled conclusion in regard to these 
disclosvres; yet, unless they are satisfac- 
torily explained away, Mr. Tilden and his 
Democratic friends, and, indeed, the whole 
Demecratic party, will show their discre- 
tion by saying nothing more about the 
‘great fraud.” An attempt to procure the 
Presidency by deliberate bribery, being 
known, is one of those offenses which, ac 
cording to Mr. Tilden himself, ‘‘ the Ameri- 
can people will never condone” We hope, 
for the credit of our common country, that 
Mr. Tilden or his friends will be able to ex- 
plain away the stupendous rascality which 
seems to have been intended. If they do 
not or cannot, it is hardly supposable that 
the Democratic party will have any use for 
the name of Samuel J. Tildenin 1880. All 
parties concerned in this attempted iniqui- 
ty may as well step aside. They may be 
assured that the case upon its face is too 
strong a one to be disposed of by simple 
silence. 


THE METHODIST PRESS DOTH 
NOT CONSIDER. 


THE history of Methodism is the history 
of an innovation. It is strange, therefore, 
that its press should set itself against inno- 
vation with such determined resistance. 
To criticise even mildly any institution, 
method, or practice of Methodism is to 
bring all the Advocates down upon you. 
They will advise you ‘‘to mind your own 
business,” ‘‘ to look at home,” and tell you 
that Methodism is sui generis, and the re- 
sults of experience and observation in other 
denominations can suggest nothing of ad- 
vantage to it. They kick vigorously, 
whether you tickle with a straw, prick 
with a pin, or wound with a sword. 
Nay, if you do but put out your hand to 
stroke admiringly or soothingly, they will 
flinch as though they anticipated a blow. 
All this suggests hard usage in former 
years, when ignorance of and prejudice 
against Methodism caused many a hard 
blow to be dealt it. This opposition, how- 
ever, is of the past. In these days Method- 
ism is understood, appreciated, and 
heartily. welcomed everywhere. It has 
many friends and few enemies. The de- 
nominational organs, therefore, do injustice 
te their Church when they assume that it 
can be overthrown or injured, even by crit- 
icism. It has outgrown its youthful weak- 








besses"and is amply able to take care of it- 
self. It bas no cause to fear when a 
friendly hand attempts to point out weak 
places in its system and suggest improve- 
ments, or for its life and usefulness if this 
or that peculiarity be modified or dropped. 
The Advocates do not render it the grentest 
service and honor when they treat as an 
enemy everybody who, in a friendly spirit, 
Offers the results of his observations or 
some suggestions. 

The question is whether Methodism shall 
be regarded as baving reached its highest 
stage of development, and, being incapable 
of approaching nearer perfection, shall be 
carefully preserved, like some valuable 
relic, in a glass case. Is that the highest 
destiny its friends claim for it? There 
are as loud calls on the churches to day as 
there were in Wesley's time. Other de- 
nominations are not responding to them 
fully, and it is the hope and prayer of many 
that Methodism will. There are great un- 
occupied fields in our large cities, full of 
great opportunities. There are thousands 
upon thousands of souls who are not 
reached by the Gospel, who are not 
under church influences. Can Method- 
ism do what other churches have not 
done—reach and hold these churchless 
peopley Let it do this, and there is 
no success in a history crowded with 
successes which could be compared with 
such atriumph. If it can succeed, it is by 
virtue of its aggressiveness and its adapta- 
bility. It is a matter to be studied dili- 
gently. To suppose that methods which 
have brought success in Maine and Kan- 
gas will do equally well in great cities 
would be « mistake at the outset. To be- 
gin the work in the cities by setting a 
cast-iron machine in ceaseless operation, 
with the expectation of success, would be 
an inexcusable blunder. Methodism will 
be hampered in its work in the cities as 
long as it adheres to the policy of changing 
the pastors of those churches every one, 
two, or three years.. 

We wantto remind the Advocates at this 
point that it is too late to answer that Meth- 
odism is already a success in the cities. If 
you are satisfied with its position, why are 
any of you willing to see the pastoral term 
extended indefinitely? You would not 
advocate a change except to meet a neccs 
sity, would you’ Is it, then, for the ben 
efit of country churches that the change is 
desired? We trow not. Yours is not the 
only branch of Methodism that is compar- 
atively weak in cities. Your Canada 
brethren are saying that the itineracy is 
blocking their way in Montreal and Toronto 
and Kingston; your Wesleyan brethren are 
anxious about their position in London. 
We told your people, many of whom are 
constant readers of THE INDEPENDENT, & 
year or two ago, that in nearly all the cities 
in the country the Methodist Episcopal 
Church had fallen behind its oppor- 
tunities; that it was much weaker in 
them than it ought to be; and the only re- 
sponse from the Adcocates for some time was 
the cry of falsehood and malice. They 
were not willing to hear the voice, because 
it did not appear to be a Methodist voice. 
We told them that families were straying 
into other folds, where they could have 
permanent shepherds. They could not 
deny the fact; but they affirmed that 
other churches were losing in . the same 
way. Suppose this were true. Is it any 
reason why Methodism should not try to 
hold all its members and adherents? 
‘But the losses are much larger than many 
suppose. Our neighbor, The Methodist, has 
recently given some facts to bear out our 
statement of two years ago, which ought 
'to startle the Church. It has ascertained 
‘from loyal, intelligent, und well-informed 
sources facts to justify the belief that 
. Brooklyn Methodism has lost one thousand 
families. And these families were among 
the best. ‘‘ They are, on the averag,e of the 
class having most financial and social 
strength.” Of the class, therefore, which 
Methodism can least afford to lose. Why 
‘did they leave the Church, to go into other 
denominations? The Methodist says that 
‘‘ninety-eigbt per cent. of these ex-Method- 
odists” give but one reason; and that 
‘is, ‘‘ the charfgéeableness and uncertainty of 
|the pastorate.” A case has just come to 
our knowledge which shows bow and why 
this sundering of church relations is going 








on. Some time ago a New York Method 
ist, who occupies a high position in the 
commercial world, lost a child of ten or 
eleven years of age. She was greatly be- 
loved and everything that could be got fer 
her during her sickness was procured. 
After she was buried, her father said to a 
minister: ‘‘I am sick of Methodism.” 
‘“Why?” was the question. “ Because 
gave me no pastor for my child. The one 
whom my daughter had learned to know 
best was gone to a distant city in another 
conference. I sent for him and had him 
come to her. Our present minister she 
knew but little of; and I did not care, for I 
knew that soon he would be called away, 
and another stranger would come in his 
place. I think I shall go over to Dr. Hall's 
church. I can have a feeling of perma- 
nency in that church, which I cannot in the 
Methodist.” 

When men are talking that way ana 
taking their families into other churches, 
it is folly to contend that the itinerancy 
gives satisfaction in cities. And it will be 
a gigantic blunder if the Church fails to 
heed the murmurs of dissatisfaction, 

oh 
THE ALTERNATIVE. 


Tuer time has passed by when Protest- 
ants can insist that, if Roman Catholics do 
not like American institutions, they can 
stay away. We have invited them lLere to 
live with us on equal terms, and we must 
grant them equal rights. We cannot put 
our Bible in the public schools as a book 
of devotion, and then forbid them to do 
their worship in the public schools in their 
own way. The alternative is this: either 
let us have no religion supported at ile 
public expense, or let us have any ana 
every religion so supported that asks for 
support. 

The latest phase of the New Haven 
school question makes this clear, Our 
readers remember that the old school- 
board made the schools entirely unsecta- 
rian, or, if you please, non-religious. This 
they thought, as we think, the only meth- 
od consistent with the American idea of 
independence of Church and state. They 
did this not out of hostility toreligion, but 
in large measure out of a faith in religion 
as not needing (vsar'’s help. But the cry 
of the Bible banished from the public 
schools alarmed the Protestants; and the 
Catholics were displeased, inasmuch as 
they had religious contro] of some schools 
and managed them in their own way. The 
result was a coalition of Protestants and 
Catholics against the American idea, which 
was successful by a | .rge majority. 

But now the victors have to arrange a 
plan of school worship on which they can 
agree. And we are bound to say tbat they 
have very wisely and discreetly, not to say 
bravely, met and overcome by mutual con- 
cessions the evident difficulties of their 
position. An able committee of thrice 
Protestants—consisting of ex-President 
Woolsey, Edwin Harwood, D.D., of Trin- 
ity Episcopal Church, and the Rev. John 
E. Todd, of the Congregational Church of 
the Redeemer—met a committee of the 
Roman Catholics. After careful confer- 
ence, a basis was reached which provided 
that in the religious exercises of the public 
schools the Bible in King James’s version 
might be read from in any one of thirty 
selected lessons; that certain specified 
hymns might be sung, one of which is the 
“* Veni Spiritus”—‘ Come, Holy Spirit’’; 
that the Ten Commandments might be 
read and the Golden Rule ; and that the 
Lord’s Prayer might be recited, without 
the Doxology. It was also agreed that in 
any school in which the parents or guard- 
ians of one-third of the pupils should 
agree to request it separate religious exer. 
cises might be held after the Catholic 
fashion. The Cathelic representatives in- 
dicated what would be the nature of those 
exercises, and it is sufficient to say that the 
recitation of the prayer to the Virgin Mary 
(‘Are Maria”) is included in them. 

On the basis of religious worship sup- 
ported by the state, conducted by sgents of 
the state, during the hours in which the 
state has paid for their services, in build- 
ings owned or bired by the state, we cannot 
see that one whit more has been yielded to 
the Catholics than is just. Indeed, they 
bave been moderate in their demands. In 
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the two religions, it might have been agreed 
that in schools having a preponderance «f 
Catholic children the regular worship 
should be Catholic, and Protestant worship 
allowed only in case the parents of thirty 
per cent. of the pupils should request it. 
The day has passed by when it could be 
declared that our schools must educate its 
children as Protestants, because this is a 
Protestant country. 

But, this being the alternative, we wish to 
ask our ultra Protestant people how they 
like it. Do you like to see our public 
schoo!s made aschoolof Romanism? You 
believe it is idolatry to offer prayer to a 


creature; that it is an absurdity to imagiue 
a finite woman, though the mother of our 
Lord, can hear the prayers of Christendom; 


and that it is blasphemy against God to 
take the honor due him and give it to the 
Virgin Mary. Are you willing to have the 
state, with all the force and authority that 
belongs to it, educate our young people to 
pray to the Virgin? But, if you will have 
Protestant worship, you must have also 
Catholic worship, and Jewish worship, and 
Joss worship, all paid for by the state, 


wherever there is a sufficient proportion of 
Catholic, or Jewish, or Chinese children to 


demand it. And do not imagine that, if Cath 


olics have their worship, they pay for it by 
theirtaxes. It is notorious that the Catholics 
are gencrally poor and the ratio of Catho- 


lic children is considerably larger than 
their rate of wealth. Protestant money 
will pay for half of the Catholic worship. 
We do not want our money spent in that 
way. What Protestant does wish it? If 
We want our Protestant *children taught 
Protestantism, we are willing to teach them 


to pray in our families, or in our Sabbath- 
schools, or through our churches; and we 
insist that our Catholic brethren shall do 


the same. 


‘* But that will make education immoral 


and godless!” Oh! the folly of that | average common sense and the prevalent 
objection! Asif even Mohammedans and | business sense of the country will at last 
Buddhists did not also teach morality! As | coincide with it. On this point we have 


if a game of marbles or a day’s work in 
the factory were godless unless opened by 


prayer! 





LAST WEEE’S ELECTIONS. 


‘Tue four state elections held last week 


resulted in Democratic victories in Indi- 


ana and West Virginia, and in Republican 
There was no 
expectation of any other result in West 
Virginia, and not much reason to hope for 


victories in Ohio and Iowa, 


Republican success in Indiana, The form- 
er of these states has elected a solid Dem- 
ocratic representation in the next Con 
gress; and the latter appears to have 
elected six Republicans and seven Demo- 
crats. The legislature of Indiana is Dem- 
ocratic in both houses; »nd this makes 
it almost certain that Mr. Voorhees will be 
inflicted on the nation foresix years from 
the 4th of next March. 

The other two states show Republican 
victories. In lowa the Democrats and the 
Greenbackers amalgamated on a common 
state ticket; and yet the Republicans have 
swept the state against both of them. They 
have elected seven out of the nine con- 
gressmen; and in the sixth and seventh 
districts the Greenbackers, by having the 
help of the Democrats, succeeded in elect- 
ing their candidates to the next Congregs, 
which, as we suppose, is practically equiv- 
alent to the election of two Democrats. 

The Democrats carried the State of Ohio 
last year by some twenty-two thousand ma- 


jority, and this year the Republicans carry. 


it by a majority of about ten thousand. 
Owing to the trick of the lust legislature in 
gerrymandering the congressional districts, 
the. Republicans appear to have chosen 
only nine representatives in Congress, 
against eleven elected by the Democrats, 
which, as compared with the present rep- 
resentation, is a loss of three to the former 
and a gain of the same number to the lat- 
ter. The Greenbackers did not carry a 
single district, though they will have sev- 
eral members in the legislature, possibly 
enough to hold the balance of power be- 
tween the other two parties. Their total 
vote in the state is about thirty five thou- 
sand, which is more than it is likely ever 
to be again. 

The Republicans of Ohio started wrong 
in their platform; and if they had not 
early in the canvass corrected this mistake 
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they would in all probability have been de- 
feated and would have deserved the de- 
feat, Their convention adopted the cow- 
ardly sham of treating the currency ques- 
tion as settled, simply as a device for 
dodging the issue which it presented. 
When, however, the active work of the 
canvass began their speakers and newspa- 
pers treated the question as not settled and 
planted themselves and the party they 
represented on the basis of ‘‘ honest 
money”; and on this basis they have re- 
gained the control of the state which they 
lost last year. It is to be hoped that the 
Republicans of Ohio have had enough of 





politically a damage to them. 


irredeemable paper money. That is the 
question, andit is no new question in the 
- | history of nations. The ‘‘fiat money” 
men, the Greenbackers of all types, and 
very largely the Democrats, especially at 
the West and the South, have taken their 
stand on one side of this question; and 
there is no side left for the Republicans 
but the other side—which happens to be 
the right side, the side which corresponds 
with the experience of the world, as well 
as with the clear intent of the Constitution, 
The Republican party is, by the force of 
circumstances and not less by the force of 
its own principles, committed to this side; 
and the more boldly it unfurls its flag and 
the more squarely and distinctly it mcets 
the issue the better for its success. 


no doubt, 


an end to the Greenback party. 


Gilitorial Rotes. 








said: ‘' We do not sing such stuif as 


**Oh! to be nothing, nothing.’ 
On the contrary, we sing 
*“* Oh! to be something, sumething.’ ” 


Dr. Ware alluded. 


churches : 


**Oh! to be something, something, 
Each one to sit on a throne 
A cultured and lofty nature, 
With an eaquisite Boston tone. 
Lofty, that all may behold me, 
As forth to my mission I go; 
Cultured, that so unbindered 
Fine sayings from me may flow. 
* CHORUS :—Oh! to be something, something, 
Each one to sit on a throne; 
A cultured and lofty nature, 
With that exquisite Boston tone. 


“Oh! to be something, something, 
Kach one to go his own way; 
A brand-new investigator, 
To give to free-thinking free-play; 
Each one a trumpet to blure forth 
The glory of self at one’s will, 
Willing to shout any watch werd 
Ratner than wait ana be sul. 
“ CHORUS:—Oh! to be something, something, 
Each one to sit ona throne; 
A cultured and lofty nature, 
With that exquisite Boston tone. 


“Oh! to be something, something, 
Pleasant the feeling will be; 
Yes, high ona throne I'll seat me, 
That the world may a free-thinker see. 
Come, let’s be something, something— 
To Culture our voices be raised ; 
He that HIMSELF makes the most of, 
He only is most to be praised. 
‘CHORUS ;—Oh! to be ng 
Each one to sit on a throne; 
A cultured and lofty nature, 
With an exquisite Boston tone.” 


Dr. Ware’s feet do not seem to be quite the 
thing in the Jast line of the chorus; but he will 
be seen to be quite correct if we only remem- 
berto throw the accent where the sentiment 
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bids it fall—viz., on the first syllable of the 
word ‘‘exrquisite.”” We bave taken the liberty 
so to mark it. 


WE would like light on the question raised 
in the following letter from a well-known miu- 
ist: r of one of the New York Conferences : 


**To THE EpITorR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


pressing by formal resolution its ‘kind regard 


among mapy Methodists. 


‘Your criticism on the conduct of tbe 
Methcdist Conference in [ewa tn driving out 
from its fold one of its minister’, while ex- 


for him as a mon and entire confidence in his 
Christian character,’ will meet with sympathy 


“The offense of the ministcr was that be 
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Republicans, twenty-one Democrats, and five 
Greenbackers, against thirty-nine Republicans 
and sixteen Democrats in the present House, 
showing a Republican loss of eleven members 
in these states. As matters now look, the 
Forty-sixth Congress will be Democratic in 
both houses. Fortunately for the country, the 
executive branch of the Government is in Re- 
publican hands, and will so remain for more 
than two years; and the Republicans will be 
strong enough in both houses to prevent the 
passage of any bill over the President’s veto, 
This makes the Resumption Act safe, unless 
Republicans themselves prove false. More- 
over, the change of party power in the two 
houses of Congress is not due to a correspond- 


what is called the ‘‘Ohio idea.” They 
have never won with it and every attempt 
to make a compromise with it has been 


The great political issue which now en- 
gages the attention of the American peo- 
ple, and will continue to do so until it is 
rightly settled, is whether the country 
shall return back to the money of the Con- 
stitution, by paying the greenb»ck debt and 
destroying the evidence thereof, or float 
outinto the open and dangerous seas of 


held «nd bad taught the possibility of the res- 
toration of all men. For this he was forced to 
withdraw, ‘as it was evident that a trial could 
result only in bis expulsion.’ Permit me, who 
also am a Methodiet minister, to inquire uoder 
what law of the Methodist Church the Iowa 
minister could have been tried and expelled 
for his restorationlsm. Every accused must 
be tried under some Jaw, for ‘where there is 
no law there is no sin.’ 

“Can you specify the statute, giving the 
paragraph in the Discipline, under which, 
directly or inferentially, a Methodist minister 
might be tried for the heresy of res' orationism? 


ing change in tbe politics of the Northern 
avd Western States; but to the fact that the 
Southern States send nearly a solid Demo- 
cratic representation to both houses. The 
Republican party at the South, as a political 
power, 1s practica'ly extin’nished—at least 
for the time beine. 


THE fact, about which there is no dispute, in 
respect to Mr. Tilden’s income tax is that dur- 
ing nearly the whole time in which the tax was 
be ug levied he declined to make any returns 
of his annual income, and left the question to 


as follows: ‘When a minister or preache 
asin the case of gross immorality.’ 
future state. 


wicked in one of there Articles. 


law? Opinions of a majority are not law 





quoted above, 


The only statute known to the writer which 
bears on the subject is paragraph 207. It reads 


holds and disseminates, publicly or privately, 
doctrines which are contrary to our Articles 
of Religion, let the tame process be observed 
But the 
Articles of Religion are silent concerning the 
There is not a word concerning 
the future condition of the righteous or the 
How, then, 
shall a minister supposed to offend on this 
question be tried and expelled? Under what 


Nor does the Church leave this ques'ion of 
heresy to what may be called ‘common law. 
Heresy is strictly provided for in the statute 


be determined by the aseessor, with the addi- 
tion of the fifty per cent. Increase on that 
estimate, as a penalty for his omission. This 
one fact creates a strong probability that he 
meant to cheat the Government out of a por- 
tion ef its dues. He was during this time a 
large owner of the stock of the New York 
Mining Company, and when the books of this 
company were under examination, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what profits he received 
therefrom, it is a faet that, by a conspiracy 
which was carried into effect, the books were 
stolen. Whether Mr. Tilden was privy to the 
plan or not we do not know ; yet there was no 
: | motive for the abstraction of the books in his 
interests unless it be a fact that they contain 
the means of showing that he did not justly 
avd honestly pay his full income tax. The 
abstraction js upon fits face an effort to shut 


r 


’ 


The 


The theory of the paper-money 
ivoflationists is » temporary delusion, that 
will hardly survive till the next Presidential 
election, and certainly will not if specie 
resumption becomes an established fact. 
This will explode the empty dream and put 


Wuen Dr. Ware, of Boston, took part in the 
opening services of the new Unitarian church 
io Washington, last winter, he took occasion 
to refer to some of the distinctive features of 
the Unitarian body. Among other things, he 


The following is the favorite hymn to which 
It has never before been 
published ; but any one may foresee that it 
must become a great favorite in the Boston 


**T repeat, theo, the inquiry : How could a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
be legally expelled for restorationism ? 

“A Metuopist MINISTER.” 


Ie The American Missionary, with all the aid of 
the missionaries of the Association which it rep- 
resents, has been for a year trying to discover 
whire the Roman Catholies are making their 
wonderful efforts to convert the Southern Ne- 
groes, and can’t tind out, then they do not ex- 
ist. It talks, 98 The Catholic Review says, like 
“papers of The Christian Advocate stamp” 
about the wont of the Catholic Church “to 
hide itself’? and work insecret. For our part, 
we have no idea that the Catholics would find 
it to their advantage, 98 we are sure {it {a not 
their babit, to conceal their religious labors. 
The story which it repeats from The Christian 
Intelligencer, that in 1867 the Propaganda at 
Rome gave $600.000 to the Southern Negro 
work, is preposterous on the face of it. That 
would be half of the entire sum expended in 
all the world by the Propaganda Society. 

THE newest of all the sects has fallen into 
trouble over the doctrine of irreversible future 
punishment. The New York Synod of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church held a session last 
week, and a member asked for an emphatic ex- 
pression on the subject of eternal punishment 
Ex-Governor Stewart L. Woodford, who was 
piesiding, left the chair to oppose the resolu- 
tion offered. He declared that such a divisive 
subject need not be introduced, and that all that 
the Master desired was that men should have 
a firm belief in Christ, try to do bis will, and 
live in fraternal harmony. Mr. Woodford stood 
almost alone in the discussion ; but, on the res- 
olution’s being passed, he resigned his office in 

the Synod, declaring that he did not feel at 
liberty to preside, holding the opinion be did on 
everlasting puvishment. But the Synod would 
not accept his reeignat'on, aud asked him, not- 
withstanding his difference of opinion, to 
remain in his official relation. We do not see 
but that the position of the Synod fis a sound 
one. It expresses clearly the general faith of 
its members in the endlessness of sin; but it 
also declares that it does not impose this opin- 
jon on its officers. Mr. Woodford distinctly 
stated that he believed there is no salvation 
except through Christ, alse that ‘‘God never 
intended that man should endure a never-end- 
ing punishment for his own glorification. It 
is beginning to be seen that the essence of 
Orthodoxy can be held with a considerable 
divergence of belief on the matter of the 
future state of those who die impenitent. 





Tue outlook for the Republicans in the 
next House of Representatives, as derived 
from the elections thus far held, is not as good 
as we had hoped it would be. The present 
House has a Democratic majority of thirteen ; 
and from the eight states wbich bave this year al- 
ready elected their representatives in Congress 
there will be in the’ next House twenty-eight 





cially colored Republicans. 
the fact in the past and such remains the 


out evidence to this effect. To all the other 
facts in this case it adds its own specific proof 
that Mr, Tilden is guilty and that he knows it 
to be so. If it were otherwise, he would not 
have the slightest objection to the most care- 
ful searching of these books. And yet this is 
the man who liked to have been President of 
the United States, and who since his fetiure 
has been terribly horrified with “the great 
fraud” which cheated bim out of the office. 
We bave his own authority for saying: ** The 
American people will never condone fraud. 
Never! Never!’ 


THE bargain is said to bave been consum- 
mated between “the high contracting 
parties” by which the Butler Democrats in 
Massachusetts will drop all their nominations 
for state officers, with the exception of Gener- 
al Butler, and substitute for them tbe nomina- 
tions made by the Fanueil Hal! Democrats, thus 
throwing Judge Abbott overboard. This bar- 
gain, if carried into effect, would be equiva- 
lent. to the nomination of General Butler by 
both classes of Democrats, and also the 
Fanueil Hall ticket, with the exception of 
Judge Abbott, by both classes. Wesuspected 
that some sort of trade of this character would 
be attempted; and if the managers of the two 
wings of Massachusetts Democracy have fixed 
up such a plan, then{it remains for Democratic 
voters to decide whether they will ratify it or 
not. It also remains for Greenback Republic- 
ans in Massachusetts to decide whether they 
will train with a coalition of Democrats in 
order to elect an intriguing and tricky dema- 
gogue to the highest office in the gift of the 
state, We believe that the coalition will dis- 
gust a great many Democrats of the better 
class and that not a few Greenback Republic- 
ans will come to their senses before election 
day, and give their votes for Mr. Talbot. 
Every member of the Republican party should 
be sure to count one in the effort to defeat this 
coalition. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL DEVENS, acting, as 
he says, upon reliable ipforma‘ion in re- 
spect to outrages threatened and ip some in- 
stances already committed in South Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Alabama, for the purpose of 
intimidating voters, has seen fit to address a 
circular to the United States district attorneys 
in these states, calling their attention to the 
law of Congress in respect to elections for 
members of the House of Representatives, and 
urging upon them the duty of prompt and 
fearless action in prosecuting the violators of 
this law. The law is designed to secure to all 
citizens of the United States, having the 
requisite qualifications to vote for representa- 
tives in Congress, the peaceful and unhindered 
exercise of the elective franchise ; and this is 
precisely what Southern Democracy means to 
prevent in respect to Republicans, espe- 
Such has been 








fact ; and so long as thié fact continues the 
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so-called Southern question cannot be consid- 
ered as settled. It may be temporarily dis- 
placed by other questions more exciting for 
the time being; but it will and should be a 
living issue unti! it is settled in accordance 
with the principles of the Constitution. If the 
Southern white people, most of whom are 
Democrats, want the question to be laid aside, 
then let them do justice to all classes of voters, 
without respect ‘‘to race, color, or previous 
condition of servitade.” 





THE total tax imposed this year upon the 
taxpayers of this state for state purpose: 
amounts to $7,941,297.94; and of this amount 
this city and Kings County are required to pay 
$4,704,529.31, thus leaving $5,236,768.63 to be 
paid by all the other cvunties in the state. 
That is to say, New York City aud King> 
County, which means Brooklyn mainly, pay 
a million and a balf dollars more taxes for the 
support of the state government than all the 
rest of the state. What shall we call this? 
Fleecing {sa mild term, Robbery would be a 
better word. It is simply robbing these two 
cities under the forms of law, The country 
districts seem to enjoy the luxury, and they 
have enjoyed it for many years past. The 
State Board of Equalization, that was created 
by law for the express purpose of equalizing 
the tax among the several counties of the 
state, meets once a year, and bas never done 
or honestly attempted to do the thing for 
which it was created, This year is not at all 
exceptional, but simply the perpetuation of 
a long-standing injustice 





.... The Interior does not like it that we 
mention the overwhelming Old Schoolism of 
the committees of the last General Assembly. 
And well it may po', ‘hough we did not sue- 
pect that we were commenting on The Interi- 
or’s handiwork. ‘‘ The writer bereof,” it saya, 
‘‘was present with the moderator during a 
part of the evening when those committees 
were chosen.”’ That writer is an excellent 
editor; but now we know that he knows 
how torun a General Assembly, as well as a 
newspaper. For aught we know, we shall 
next learnthat it was bis management that 
elected the moderator. We are delighted to 
earn of the honor given to the editorial pre 
fession. ‘‘The stated clerks and secretaries 
of the boarde”’ of the Church, he tells ue, were 
not consulted, as had previously been the 
practice. Perhaps The IJnterior will tell us 
who were the rest of the advisory committee 
who helped the moderator make the selec- 
tions, which, he says, were not based on de- 
nomination al antecedents. 

..--*Only a dead fish swims with the 
strerm,” said Dr. George Dutlield, the other 
day, in giving the charge to the pastor on the 
installation of his son, the Rev.8. W. Duffield, 
over the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Altoova, Pa. The Dufflelds have not been in 
the babit of swimming, like dead tish, with the 
stream, and Mr. Duffield, now settled over this 
large and important church, is one in a long 
avd very bovored ministerial family succes- 
sion. We have some Brahman families iu this 
country, in which the ministry is ancestral ; 
and, indeed, there are few of the old families 
about Boston which do not count their descent 
from some one of the early and famous New 
England clergy. Mr. Duflield has been one of 
our valued contributors, and we doubt not 
will be useful and influential in his new sphere 
of labor. 

...-An Athens correspondent, Mra. Kalopo- 
thakes, tells us of an incident of some intere-t 
connected with the severe and debilitating 
drought which has affected a considerable part 
of Greece. At last the Holy Synod issued a 
circular toall the priests, directing that public 
prayer be madefor rain, One inetance in con- 
nection with this order is no less interesting 
than unusual. In one church the priest came 
forward aod thus addressed his people: 
** EbAoynuévoe Xpwrmvoi (Blessed Christians), 
our most Holy Synod has ordered public prayer 
tobe made for rain. Butl have been consider- 
ing that, although we in Attica do indeed need 
rain, in Pelopounesus it would be fatal to the 
olives and currants. Therefore, blessed Cbris- 
tians, | leave the matter to each one of you, 
As fur me, L am quite willing to leave it to God 
to do as he chooses.” 

..-»Here is another instance of the curse of 
achurch debt. Dr. Everts, pastor of the First 
Baptist church of Chicago, one of the most 
important churches in the denomination, bas 
felt compelled to resign by the financial con- 
dition of the church. We hope he may find 
some way toremain, We hope still more that 
the financial difficulties may be removed by 
one of those mighty efforts which Mr. Kimball 
is teaching our churehes to make. A church 
in debt is a church with a millstone around its 
neck. Better be fifty years in building than 
runin debt. Better worship fifty years in a 
barn than bar the church-door with a debt. 
Bat, if the debt has been unwisely contracted, 
then pay it, if it drawsthe blood. And hard 
times aretheb _— times to pay church debts. 
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.... The Rey. Dr. J. A. M. Chapman, who has 
not his superior, if his peer, in the Methodist 
pulpit, has, we are sorry to learn, resigned the 
pastorate of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn. He 
has been suffering from a throattrouble, which 
the sea air of Brooklyn aggravates, and he has 
been compelled to retire from active work for 
a year. He will probably visit Italy or the 
South. Dr. Peck, of Mt. Vernon Church, 
Baltimore, {s to supply the church until next 
spring, when he will probably be appointed 
pastor. 

...-General Butler is a large owner of the 
shares of the Middlesex Mill, in Lowel), 
which he bought some years since, at a heavy 
discount, and from whicu he is said to have 
realized 350 per cent. on the investment. Mr. 
Talbot owns a mill in North Billerica. ‘The 
Talbot mill pays one dollar and twenty-five 
cents for the same work for which the Butler 
mill payscighty-sixcents. And General Butler 
claims to be the special friend of the working 
man, Deeds are more significant than words. 


.... The members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of California now in session consists 
of 78 Non-Partisans, 52 Workingmen, 9 Straight 
Democrats, 10 Straight Kepublicans, 1 Farmer 
and Workingman, 1 Granger and Republican, 
aud 1 Indepevdent, The Non-Partisans out- 
number all the rest and include some of the 
ablest lawyers in the state. The Kearneyites, 
though pext strongest, will vot control the 
proecedings of the Convention. 

....A reporter of The Hveniny Post, of this 
city, last week interviewed Congressman 
Hewitt, asking him, among other questions, 
whether Mr. Tilden will “ again be the presi- 
dential candidate of the Democratic party,” 
and was answered: ‘‘The answer to that 
question iuvolves the answer to the questions 
whether or pot there is a Democratic party ; 
and, if there is, whetber it will survive till the 
next presidential election,” 


....We think there is room for the Rev. W. 
C. McCune among the Congregationalists, 
We notice that he is chairman of a committee 
which is to report to the next state association 
of Kaneas on the propriety of preparing a pew 
church manual on a Christian Union basis. 
Kansas is one of the states which are full of 
small towns, each with from three toa half 
dozen churches, all rivals to each other, ‘That 
is not Christian. 


....President Beelye, of Amherst College, 
says that a ‘‘man who cannot see the mis- 
chieyous delusion of the fiat-money measure 
is not wise enough to be trusted with the ad- 
ministration of any government, and the party 
or the man that sees the mischief and still 
adheres to it is not honest enough to be 
trusted,’”’ This is a polite way of saying that 
on this subject General Butler is either a fool 
or a knave. 


....The result of the election in Obio is u 
mortifying disappointment to at least one 
man; and that man is Senator Thurman, who 
had calculated Jargely upon a Democratic vic- 
tory in that state to give him a good start for 
the presidential nomination in 1880. If he 
cannot carry his own state, he will have to 
take the back seat, losing all he hoped to 
gain by stultifying his own record. 


.... We are glad to observe that many of the 
Probibitionists in Massachusetts have come to 
the conclusion not to vote for General Butler 
by the indirect method of voting for Dr. Miner, 
the Prohibition candidate. This is sensible. 
The immediate question is whether General 
Butler or Mr. Talbot shall be the next governor 
of Massachusetts, and at present itis the ques- 
tion in that state, 


....The lumber thieves, who are and for 
years bave been stealing the best timber from 
the public lands, assuming that their business 
is 2 legitimate industry, think it quite cruel 
that Secretary Schurz should seek to enforce 
the law against them. There is no harm in 
stealing from the United States. So thought 
Mr. Tilden, when he dodged the full payment 
of his income tax. 

...-The American Christian Review begins an 
editorial: ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT, a sectarian 
sheet,’’ etc. What sect, please? Will The 
Review please immediately prove the truth or 
withdraw the falsehood? THE INDEPENDENT 
believes in no sect, and it believes that each 
sect ought immediately so to open its doors to 
all Christians that all sects should at once be- 
come one Church. 


....In the congressional district of which 
Troy, in this state, is a part the Democrats avd 
Republicans have selected their candidates 
from the same family, William Anson Wood 
being the candidate of the former and Walter 
A. Wood the candidate of the latter and both 
being brothers. The canvass ought to be a 
very fraternal one. 


...-The Presbyterian churches in this city 
have during the past year liquidated $400,000 
of debt obligations. We congratulate them 


upon so large a display of the debt-paying 
policy, and recommend all churches in debt to 





get out of it by payment, and, if not in debt, to 
be sure and keep out of it. 


.. «General Butler has footed the bills for 
the use of Mechanics Hall, at Worcester, by 
his Democratic friends, last month, and also 
paid for the damages done to the building by 
breaking iuto it. It is very convenient for 
such a party to bave a candidate able and will- 
ing to pay burglars’ bills. 

....General Sherman’s son bas determined 
to become a Catholic priest, and this is the 
way that LZ’ Universe, of Paris, announces it: 
Le fills du général Shermann, secrétairedu Trés- 
or des Etats-Unis et ancien ministre plénipoten- 
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new opportunities never more inviting. 
Men are dying there without the Gospel, 
which other men would gladly carry, if 
only they could be assured of support. 
Shall they have it?) These, your brethren 
aud representatives, are Curist’s brethren 
and representatives also. In their persons 
HE is TO-DAY to be ministered to or neg- 
lected. Which shall it be? 
Davin B. Cor, 


Henry M. Srorrs, 
Avex. H. Ciapp, Treasurer. 


BIBLE House, N. Y., Oct. 10th, 1878, 


t Secretaries. 











tiaire a Paris, vient dentrer dans la 
de Jésus,” 

....-Mr, Talmaye’s salary has been increased 
from seven thousand to twelve thousands dol- 
lars. If the increased salary is continued fora 
year, it will just cover his subscription of five 
thousand dollars for the church-debt which 
the Tabernacle is now trying hard to pay. 


4 
ipaguie 


.... ’be anti-Tilden Democrats have carried 
the day in the organization of the Democratic 
State Committee of this state. This looks 
rather bad for Mr. ‘Tilden, since It was import- 
ant for him tobave New York Democracy as a 
basis of operations for 1880. 

....The Presbyterian Banner replies to Dr. R. 
W. Patterson’s article, which we published two 
weeks ago, that he is “the apol6gist and de- 
fender of Prof, Swing.” Is that either argu- 
ment or Christianity ? We have not so learned 
Christ or logic. 

....Mr. Gideon Tucker, the Greenback can- 
didate for judge of the Court of Appeals in this 
State, is said to bave ordered the printing of 
two million ballots with his name on them. 
Mr. Tucker is makivg large preparations for a 
small result, 


....The firm stand taken by Judge Baxter 
has had the effect of securing the return of 
the New York Mine books which were pur- 
loined to keep the Government from discover- 
ing the facts in respect to Mr. Tilden’s income 
tax. 

....The Hartford Courant says that in 1780 
the pastor’s salary at Longmeadow, Mase., was 
fixed ai $22,500 a year and that the sexton got 
$2,000 for ringing the bell. The payment, how 
ever, was nade iv Contiuental shinplasters. 

...- The President thinks that the Greenback 
craze has passed its crisis, and that, if tbe Re- 
publican party stands firmly to its duty, the 
worst is over and that ‘ honest money ” will 
win a substantial victory in November. 

....I[t is a significant fact that the only two 
Republican candidates for Congress in Obio 
who evinced any sympathy with the Green- 
backers were themselves defeated. 


....The Missouri Republicans have adopted 
a ringing platform on the currency question. 





TO THE FRIENDS OF HOME 
MISSIONS. 





Tue American Home Missionary Society 
is now nearly $30,000 in arrears to its mis- 
sionaries. October is bringing in heavy 
additional claims. A year ago this month 
the ‘past dues”’ were nearly the same as 
now. The ‘“ Weeping Water Plan” and 
other special gifts brought them down to 
about $10,000. The summer dispersion 
carried them rapidly up again. Six 
months of the financial year closed Sept. 
30th. The receipts in those six months 
were $13,000 Jess than in the first half of 
1877. That falling off was nearly all in 
legacies, only $500 of it being in the gifts 
of the living. 

Ex-¢cutors holding real estate and secur- 
ities, worth much more than can now be 
realized, shrink from sacrificing property 
that will bring its full value when business 
revives. So the work is thrown for the 
time almost wholly on the care of its living 
friends. Will they care for it? To those 
friends we say: This state of things cannot 
continue longer without disaster to the 
cause, Mustéb-continue? All the mission- 
aries are put to serious inconvenience, 
some to actual suffering. More will suffer 
if not paid before winter opens. In some 
of the fields that will be in less than a 
month. The good name of many is im- 
periled by reason of debts incurred for the 
food and clothiog essential to life. Shall 
their good name be dishonored? These men 
are your brethren. They represent you in 
a work that is no more theirs than yours. 
Shall they do it at their own charges? Sev- 
eral of them have already been forced to 
leave their fields. Others notify us that 
they cannot hold out but a few weeks 
longer unless relieved. Must they also go? 
And this when all along the front the eall 
for missionaries was never more urgent, 


b 
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SOOTHING AND HRaLina, we might with 
iruth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and slways proves true. 





ARTICLES in which Dr. Price’s Special 
Flavoring Extracts are used have no disa- 
greeable odor or sickly taste, but are al- 
ways enjoyable. 


BANK STATEMENTS. 


OcR last issue went to press before all 
the reports of the national banks of this 
city were made public. We would call 
attention to the facts and figures contained 
in the statements published on another 
page, in addition to those that appeared 
last week. Some of the reports are an 
improvement over those published July 
1st. 

The Shoe and Leather Bank has assets 
amounting to $5,123,790.21; a surplus fund 
of $200,000; and undivided profits of $6.- 
764.33. Mr. A. V.. Stout, well and favor- 
ably known in financial circles, is the 
president of this bank. 

The Park Bank has assets, $16,701,733! 
18: surplus fund, $200,000; and undivid 
ed profits, $158,082.12. 

The Third National Bank has resources 
amounting to $9,231,099.72, a capital stock 
of $1,000,000, and undivided profits of 22, 
853,28 

Tbe Leather Manufacturers’ Bank has 
assets, $3,920,403.03; surplus fund, $400, 
000; and undivided profits, $28,995.78. 

The Marine Bank has asset, $3 841,217. 
88; surplus fund, $55,000; ana undivided 
profits, $28,062.60, 








EHRICHS’ BOYS’ CLOTHING DE. 

PARTMENT 
is now under the charge of Mr. Geo. Isancs, 
who is the oldest Boys’ Clothing manuf: c- 
turer in the United States. Under his direc- 
tion, the old stock has been placed on job 
tables, to be sold at fifty cents on the dollar. 
The rush is so great, very little of this stock 
will remain on hand at the close of this 
week. 

Mr. Isaacs is now restocking this depart- 
ment with the largest assortment of Boys’ 
Clothing ever befere exhibited, and, on 
account of the depressed state of the market, 
can offer extraordinary inducements to 
buyers. 

For furthur information, see advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Ehrich & Co. on page 22, 

oe 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


PRINTING presses may now be bought 
at such reasonable prices that the news- 
paper offices are not the only purchasers. 
Presses are used by corporations all over 
the country, and their use is being extended 
to merchants, hotels, railroad offices, and 
private families. Boys may buy a gocd 
press at a reasonable price at such a well- 
known establishment «s the National Print- 
ers’ Warehouse, 10 Barclay Street, this 
city, and can make a good living by using 
it. It will, moreover, afford them consid- 
erable amusement. All kinds of presses, 
from $3 up to $450, may be bought. Much 
valuable information will be obtained from 
a catalogue which the cempany publish, 
containing 120 pages and showing over 
7,000 styles of type, and which is sent on 
receipt of fifteen cents 


~ ALHAIZA CONCERTS. 


Lovers of delightful music will be glad 
to know that the Alhaiza Opera Concert 
Troupe will give concerts at Steinway Hall, 
on Monday and Thursday evenings, Oct. 
14th and 17th, and a Matinée on Saturday, 
the 19th inst. 

Mme. Alhaiza has a very sweet, well- 
cultivated voice and has won the very 
favorable opinion of those who have heard 
her. Mr. Franz Rummel and others assist, 
with Mr. Max Maretzek as conductor. 











Those of our readers who have been at « 
loss for suitable inscriptions for the auto- 
graph albums of their friends will find help 
in a convenient little book published by 
Rosenblatt Bros. See advertisement, on 
page 10. 

———_— 

SHEPPARD Knapp’s Carpet House, on 

teth Avenue, is offering rare bargains to 

ustomeérs: 
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THe new corduroy suits for children 
which the leading clothier introduced are 
having a popular run. Baldwin the Cloth- 
jer retails twice the quantity of Boys’ 
Clothing, when compared with any other 
store in New York or Brooklyn. 








DRY GOODS ON SIXTH AVENUE. 


Sixth AVENUE seems [0 be more 
crowded than ever with ladies who come 
to do their shopping. The stores are 
crowded with people from in town and 
out of town. Prominent among these is 
the vonular dry goods establishment of 
HI, O'Neill & Co., of 321, 325, 827, and 329 
Sixth Avenue. One of the weaieers of the 
firm has been in Europe during the past 
summer, engaged in making purchases in 
Paris, Berlin, London, and other large 
cities, No trouble has been spared in 
making a most complete and varied 
assortment of costumes, mantles, cloaks, 
bonnets, hats, and scores of other articles 
that ladies wear. A brilliant displiy of all 
these goods took place on Wednesday of 
last, week, at the annual fall opening. On 
this and the following days of the week 
the crowd of visitors and purchasers was 
so great that it was impossible to carefully 
observe all the attractions. The most 
striking toilet was a wine-colored faille, 
with a scarf trimming of cream-colored 
silk, embroidered In many colors, including 
wine color and gold. This embroidered 
garniture was repeated as a small vest and 
as cuffs upon the sleeves. Black dresses 
were compositions of moire, brocade, snd 
satin, and were ornamented with very rich 
new fringes, with deep headings and mara- 
bout effects alternating with strands of 
chenille. There were also many beautiful 
combinations of black with brocaded 
silk in colors upon black ground; and 
white evening dresses, with white satin 
hells and flower trimming, suitable for 
voung ladies, Thetrains were not extrav- 
agantly long, and the drapery was most 
gracefully arranged, with an occasional 
leaning toward the small side paniers 
which Worth is trying to revive. The 
bonnets and walking hats were of partic- 
ularly good styles, elegant in form, and 
not overtrimmed. The new trimmings 
and made-up laces are in great varicties. 
Laces, collars, cuffs, kid gloves, fancy 
soods, gentlemen’s furnishing goods, and 
many other articles of use, as well as orna- 
ment, Came in for their share of attention. 
The house of H. O'Neill & Co. is well and 
favorably known and continues to hold its 
high position among dry goods houses on 
Sixth Avenue, 








New York is well filled with strangers 
avd visitors, among whom are persons 
from the East, West, North, and South. 
They come to do their fall shopping, to 
uttend all the amusements, and to see the 
sighis. With all these classes the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel continues to be as popular 
us ever and to hold the high position it has 
so long occupied. President Hayes and 
family stopped at the Fifth Avenue the 
other day, as he always does whenever in 
New York and as other Presidents have 
done before him. He was here last when 
the Peabody trustees met for their annual 
meeting. The headqu:rters of the New 
Kogland Society are at this Hotel. The 
good cooking, comfortable beds, and 
proper attendance is in accordance with 
the best style of New England housekeep- 
ing. During the summer the house has 
been retitted and put in prime order, and 
the price is a dollar per day less than 
formerly. Itis worth a visit tosthe Fifth 
Avenue to observe the sumptuous refur- 
nishing and redecorating that has been 
lately done, especially in private suites for 
families. Everything is being done to 
continue to make the Fifth Avenue the 
best hotel in the country 








THE Bracket Saw is doing wonders now- 
adays und thousands of tnem have been 
introduced throughout th» land. The firm 
of George M. Way & Uo,, of Hartford, 
Conn., have in stock a full line of Bracket 
Workers’ supplies, which can easily be 
sent toany address. Bracket saw-blades are 
sold at 10 cents a dozen, and iron plaues 
for pattern-making and scrol]-saw work at 
35 und 45 cents eaca. Prices for other 
articles are equally moderate. New de- 
sign circulars and price-lists sent free on 
receipt of a letter containing stamp, 





_‘* THE BRUNSWICK,” 
Clarendon St., Boston. 
the world. 


Boylston, corner of 
The finest hotel in 





HONEY BEES. 

Wr call the special attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Mrs. Cot- 
ton, in another column, under this head. 
Mrs. Cotton is‘one of our most successful 
bee-keepers. 





a GURSERING FROM GEN 

REBILETY, shouig take MENSMAN' NER Ap: 
ED BE ONIC, Guaidios the entire 
uutritious A. th a beef. Itis not a mere stim. 
uiant, like the extracts of beef; but contains blood. 
makfhg, force-generating, and life-sustaining prop. 
erties. 1s invaluable in all enfeebled conditions, 
whether the result of exhaustion, nervous prostra- 
tion, overwork, or acute aisease; and in every form 
of debility, particularly when resulting from puimo- 
nary complai nts, [tis friendly and — to the 

moss delicateStomach. Sold by all Druggis 
ASWELL, HAZARD & CO., Proprietors, New York 
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ENTERPRISE. 


THE fashion of Albany was all agog last 
Monday over the grand opening of the 
branch store of Messrs. J. & C. Johnston, 
the large dry goods merchauts of Broad: 
way, this city. The event was indeed a 
signal success in all respects, and afforded 
the Albanians an opportunity to judge of 
the great care this famous firm cxercises to 
place before the public the best goods the 
most renowned of European houses can 
furnish. The stock in the Albany branch 
house, to start with, amounts to one million 
dollars in value, and comprises the choice 
productions of France, Italy, Engiand, Ire- 
land, Germany, and ‘the United States, 
whose richness and uniqueness afforded a 
pleasant study for the vast crowds of lady 
visitors. As it was natural to expect, this 
innovation in the way of trade, backed up 
as itis by an inexhaustible supply and large 
capital, has bad the effect of considerably 
reducing pricesin that linein Alrany. Its 
popularity is well merited and the prestige 
of the managers of the great Broadway 
heuse is a sufficient guaranty that this pop- 
ularity will steadily increase. Mr. John 
ston, the chief of the Albany branch house, 
has bad twenty years’ practical experience 
in this city, knows what the people of a 
well-dressed commupity need, and where 
to obtain it so as to supply them to the best 
advantuge. The Albanians are to be con- 
gratulated on this addition to the business 
of their enterprising city.—TZhe New York 
Hvening Express. 





A WORD TO LADIES. 


Wirnovur doubt, every lady has felt the 
want of some simple way of supporting 
their clothing, without having it bearing 
down upon the waist and hips. To supply 
this want, Baldwin’s Self-Supporting Cor- 
set has been introduced. The combination 
of the Corset and Skirt-Supporter is so sim- 
ple that you can easily detach them, and 
have a perfect Corset without the Sup 
porter. The Skirt-Supporter is made of 
springs, well tempered, and so adjusted 
that a lady can sit with ease in a chair, 
church or car-seat, and not displace or in- 
jureit. The Corset is nicely corded on the 
front, in place of bone, which makes it 
easy to be worn and saves the annoyance 
that ladies experience by bones cutting 
through their garments. Wherever agents 
canbe secured who will thoroughly canvass 
trom house to house to sell these Corsets 
exclusive territory will be assigned the™, 
and no other agent will be allowed to can- 
vass it; and the goods will not be sold by 
merchants, which will leave a good chance 
for ladies to make money by giving time to 
it. ‘Tbe manufacturer of this well-known 
Corset is Chas, A. Baldwin, of New Haven, 
Conn. 








HousEKHOLDS where true economy is 
studied will use Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 
Powder. 





BRAIN AND NERVE-FOOD. 


VITALIZED Phosphates, composed of the 
phosphoid principles of the brain of the 
ox and the germ of wheat. Dr. Taylor says: 
“Oneof the first effects produced by them is 
a general increase of nervous energy, witha 
feeling of easeand comfort from pain and 
an increased ability for physical and men- 
tal labor.” For sale by druggists. 

F. Crospy, 666 Sixth Ave, N. Y. 








CATARRH AND ITS CURE. 


Rev. T. P. Curps comes before the pub- 
lic again with w» wondertully accurate de- 
scription of the causes of Catarrh, and’ the 
results from inattention to the first symp- 
‘ome of this terrible disease. From the de. 
tails given of his method of cure, it seems 
to be easily applied and very simple in i's 
action. Inhalation is evidently the most 
rational and sensible way of reaching any 
disease of the air-passages. Mr, Childs’s ap- 
plic.tion ot this principle in medicine, to- 
gether with the knowledge of the inhalants 
to be used, have given him his wonderful 
succegs in the treatment of Catarrh and 
Bronchitis. To judge from the publisbed 
statements of some of his patients, the 
meoicine Mr, Childs contrives to place, by 
the use of his inhalers, just were it is needed 
must be most powerful and searching in 
its character to produce such surprising re- 
sults. None need feel any hesitancy in 
placing their case in Mr. Childs’s hands for 
treatment. The number and character of 
the certificates, as well as the favorable 
notices from well-known publishers, who 
have carefully examined the subject, must 
dispel every doubt in regard to his reliabil- 
itv. We would call especial attention to 
the advertisement and request a careful 
perusal of the facts as set forth. 





No more puny childrev, decayed teeth, 
or yellow bread, if you will use Herrick 
Allen’s Gold Medal’ Saleratus. There is 
nothing equal toit. It is far superior to 
soda to use with cream tartar. Bread or 
biscuit raised by it are more easily digested 
than any other. Try one paper, and you 
wili not fail to use it after. Have the 
Gold Medal or none. Grocers and Drug- 
gists keep it. 





THERMALINE is the best substitute for 
quinine that bas ever been produced. It is 
superior to it for Chills and Fever and all 
malarial diseases and has no bad effects. 
Only 25 cents per box. 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Reap! Sore Throat and Catarrn Pow- 
der is the wonder of the age. No throat 
cisease can resist it and for catarrh it has 
no equal, It clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water. Every fami- 
ly should possess a bottle. Then throat 
disease and catarrh would be unknown. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents, 
W. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read’s Grand 
Duchess Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard, Rev. Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E. T. Butler, 356 
Broadway, and Jas. W. Bradley, 364 
Broadway, N. Y. 


—— ee 

$500 REWARD. 

Tuky cure all diseases of the Stomach, 

Bowels, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, and 

Urinary Organs, and $500 will be paid for 

a case they will not cure or help, or for any- 

thing impure or injurious found in them. 

Hop Bitters. Test it. See ‘‘ Truths” or 
‘* Proverbs,” another column. 








CASSEBEER’S AMMONIA LOZENGES will miti- 
gate coughs, colds, ete., facilitate and lessen 
expectoration, and cure throat-tickling. Pr.ce, 
2 cents at all Druggiste, or bv mail. H. A 
CASSEBEER, 57 Fourth Ave., N. Y 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 











Wr degire to caution our subscribers noi 
10 send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Chock. 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 

















NOTICES. 


AMERICAN MINSIONARY ASSOCIA- 


THE annual menting. of bec 7 Society will be held in 
Taunton, Mass.. 2g -3ist. The sermon will be 
preached Tuesday. pte ening, the 20th, by Rev. Sam- 
uel E. Herricse, ednesday pupers will be 
read by nem Riri by, Rev. Geo. t er, 
D.D., and others. Wednesday evening will be muin- 
ly in ‘the hands of present and former aera pe 
of the Association, Among the speakers will b 
Rev. Geo. R. Merrill, Rev. Martin L. Williston, R v. 
(. M. Southgate, Rev. ag a Haywood, Rev. W 
8. Alexander, and A. W. Demick, Esq. Thursday 
will be ———— with reports ond discussions = ‘The 
mee.ing will close Thursday evening with addresses 
by Kev. — L. Withrow, D.D., and Rev, C. D. Hart- 
rmintt, D.D. Churches contributing to the treasury 
of the 7m lation will remember thetr right to be 
represented by delegate at the meeting. 





——— —— 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BALD HEADS 


oan be covered with a 





trived as to ap 
skin, the hair 
are so eriees te 
on only "at BA HWLOW'B 


celebrated Wig Factory. a0. i nd at.. je York. 


HAIR DYE. 


4HATCHBLOR’S CHLEBRATED HAIR DYB bes 
{1 the world. The tnventor has used this splendid 
tlair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
pe to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
ai weoet e. Rng ny reliable, instantaneous. No 
r po nu 





utah Black or old and pro 
TCH ELO OR’ wi Factory. No, lf 
A Rold by all druggists. 


Instantaneous Chocolate! 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT. 
No Trouble, No Boiling. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SOW, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
S. W. Cor. Twelfth and Market Sts., Phila. 


ratoga Springs in Winter.—Drs. Strongs’ 
nensaiel Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydro- 
pathic, and Electric Baths. Ki ualizer, and other val- 
uable facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and othe r diseases. Prices reduced. Send for Cireular. 


COX & SONS, LONDON. 


13 as 7 HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 
BRANC eat 12 WEST 8T., BosTon. 
ART wo N WOOD. ST 
aoe iXn STAINED GL. 
LCORATIONS NOW ON ‘RRTIBITION 
are. 


rly applied : 
ond street. ¥ 

















List of Catalogues on application. 


MECHANICAL LAMPS. 


Best for reading. sewing, and stuay. No chimney 
used. Send for Circular 
W. PErTET, 60 Warren Street, N. Y. 


Another pattie on high prices. 

PIANO rrr wit hmonopolists renewed. ORGAN 
See Beatty’ 8 ion Newspaper ior full reply, sen 
free. Before buying Piano or Organ read my latest 
ae, Beatty. spelebrated Pianos and Organs, beau- 
taful instruments! Challengecompzarison! Rivals are 
jealous of m success! a a few years 
without a » earey $2,000,000 annuaily. 
siven. Elegant Pianos 
Organs $14 15. Tremendous bare 
Ary ¥. nv WAK K 








wes 


wi Pat de 


WAR gy. Adaress 
ATTY, be N.J., 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BARRETT. NEPHEWS & CO. 


All kinds of Ladies’ and Geutiemen’s Garments 
Cleaned and Dyed. Ladies’ Dresses. Cloaks, etc.. of 
- fabrics, cleaned. Gentiemen’s Coats, Overcoats,. 

Fant. Vests. etc.. dyed or cleaned, without rip- 
i Kid Gloves and Feathers dyed or cleaned. 

inen and Muslin Stedes, Chintz, etc., ete., cleared 
ARRETT, NEPHEWS 


and glazed. 
Office 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 





HOMES fe) weet  irgne cheap. Send stam 
circular to J. H S'LOR, Martinsburg, West 


Lady ae Wanted 


FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Sup- 
) porting Corset and 

Skirt Supporter, & 
Sboulder-Brace Cor- 
set. A sure cure 
ma for stooping girls 
=~) and ladies whose 
occupation cause 
them to become round-shouldered. 


‘ad 





Abdom 
inal Coreet, with Band, warranted to keep im . 
place. 

21 East 16th Street and 39 Union Square. 








SEMWARL TOY BAZAARS, 


765 BROADWAY, 


BETWEEN 8TH AND 9TH STREETS, 
1159 BROADWAY, CORNER 27th ST. 


Many New and Fascinating Goods 
NOW OPEN, 


personally selected in Kurope by our Mr. F 
SCHWARZ. Particular attention is called 
to the so much favored 
INDESTRUCTIBLE JOINTED DOLLS, 
dressed in the latest Parisian styles. 
We offer FRENCH DOLLS with COMPLETE 
TROUSSEAU for $2 and upward. 





Boys’ Clothing 

Made to Order, suitable 
for any from four to 
nineteen years of age. 


DirectiofWs for measuring. 
samples of material, styies ef 
garments, with prices, sent free 
up n application, by mai 


PIECES FOR MENDING 


sept with each suit. A great 
saviog of trouble and an ece- 
nomical way to clothe your boys 
Adaress 


POOLE & DEVOE, 


54 and 56 Duaue & St., N.Y 


HATS. 
FALL FASHIONS 
GENTLEMEN’S DRESS HATS, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


BURKE, 214 Broadway. 


REMOVAL. 

THE OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM OF 
J.& J. SLATER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ AND CENTS’ FINE SHOES, 


has removed to the Lorne | Store 1185 Broadway, 
N. W. corner of 3th St., where they will have 
better facilities for moshing their own Shves 
keeping a larger Btoo ik. 


FINE DRESS SHIRT 


MANUFACTU RERS, 


Mend for Directions 
















Front and New 
Open Back. Patented 
August 17th, 1875. ‘ 


The New Deuble-Seam Bosom, w 
prevent cutting on side. 


SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
or 
Cutter’s Abdominal 


Belt Drawers. 


Corner Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 











NATIONAL 


2, Printers’ Warehouse 
10 BAROLAY 8T..N. Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superiptendert 
HENRY SMITH, Proprietor. 
Printing Presses and Out- 

fits, small and jarge 
Catalogues of 120 pages mailed 
for 15 cents. 


AC a a. BUPFL gs. 
re ee 


All free yy matt. 
cular and ice-List. _Sorfento 
Sawing. GEORGE M: way & bo 








design Cir- 
004s for ~croll 
Rartfora, Conn. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





{October 17, 1878. 





ENGLISH CLOTHS, 
ENGLISH STYLES, 
ENGLISH PRICES. 


I have imported a variety of New Designs in En- 
glish Diagonals and fine Trouserings. A large selec- 
tion of English Tweeds and Scotch Homespuns for 
Autumn and Winter wear. 

Sample Gurments from some of the first houses in 
London, including a new style of Ladies’ Walking 
Jacket. 


W. WALKER, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
671 BLOADWAY, 
Grand Central Hotel. 


Fast Black Gingham 


UMBRELLAS. 
WM. A. DROWN & CO, 


498 and 500 Broadway, 


offer to dealers a new and desirable Gingham in Um- 
breilas, which is PERMANENT IN COLOR, excel- 


ling any heretofore made. 





Stamped on handles * Fust Color.” 
Send for Price-list. 
MANUFACTORY, PHILADELPHIA. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


1152 Broadway, near 27th Street, 





juvite an inspection of their new and elegant stock 


CHNA, GLASS, AND 
FAIENGE FANCY GOODS 


personally selected at Paris Exhibition, the Contl- 
nent, and the Potteries of Staflordshire, which will 
be offered at 


Moderate Prices. 


Just unpacking, Enameled Faience Ware, Parts 
Figures, Dresden China, new shape of White China 
for decorating, etc , etc. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 
Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, ete, 
The fashionable and convenient Manifold, the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and all the tatese Parisian 


Novelties tor. rranging the Hair. 20-page Illustrated 
Catalogue tree, Send for it. 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, N.Y. 


Established 17 Years. 





THE SURPRISE HAIR BALM. 


Prepared purely from Barks, Roots, and Flowers 
Contains no poisenous pngrementas beautifies and 
promotes the growth of Huir; prevents its falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. Price, $1. 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 

Justly celebrated for restoring gray hvir to its 
natural color, strengthening the roots. and asa 
dressing is unsurpassed for producing a soft und 
glossy appearance. Priee, 81.54, Manufactured 
solely by WH. JULIAN, 301 Canal 8t., N.Y. 


AN ELEGANT GIFT FOR THE LADIks. 
aie) ag In orderto 
introduce: 
goods of 
our manu- 
acture 
into every 
family, we 
have deter- 
mined to 
present the 
lady read- 
ers of this 
paper one 
of our Ele- 
gant Gold 
Thimbles. 
Our retail 
price for 
this thim- 
ble is $5.00, 
and you 
will find, by 
nquiry, 
see! jeweler 
will charge 
3 zon the 
= aes tie puke Sa or the 
: = === ‘ame goods. 
Cut this advertisement ont and return it to us 
with 75 cents in currency or postage stamps, to pay 
the cost of engraving your name, and you will re- 
ceive the thimble fre: by mail, securely packed in 
one of our Elegint Velvet-lined Boxes. In ordering, 
give the siz: you wearand whether you want nume 
in fall. initials. or Christian name eneraved on it 
Address NEW YORK JEWELRY CO., 25 Broadway, 

New York. 





































THE 


CONNECTICUT 


MUTUAL 
LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN,, 
NOW IN ITS 


Thirty - third Year of Business, 


had, on Jan. Ist, 1878, over 


66,000 POLICIES IN FORCE, 
INSURING $178,280,625, 


and its SURPLUS, by the most rigid stand- 


ard of solvency, was 


$3,703,602. 


It, charges a rate of premiun fully adequate 
to maintatn perfect solvency and which has 
carried it through the unexampled severity of 
the past five years in unquestioned strength. 

Surplus earnings are aunuully deducted from 
the rate ebarged, reducing the premium really 
paid each year to the actual cost of carrying 
the inaurance and maintaining the reserve. 

it writes only forms of policies of proven 
utility ; and each policy provides for its con- 
version into paid-up insurance, upon fair 
terms, in case of lapse. 

Within a year and a half it has sustained 
at. the hands of a legislative commission, 
aided by well-known experts, the most pro- 
tracted and searching examination, both as to 
its financial condition and methods of busi- 
ness,ever made of any class of corporations, 
without reduction of assets or the suggestion 
of change in method. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. Hf. WELLS, Ass’t Seeretary. 
PHILIP S. MILLER, Gen. Agent, 
194 Broadway, New York. 








For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 


Premiums see page 29. 


(DR. Horatio C. Woop, of Philadelphia, Professor of Materia 
Medica in the University of Penusylvauia. From editorial in 


(sUFFALo) Buffalo Lithia Water for Gout, 
Li 





The Medical Times of July Wth, 1878 } 


* Buffalo Lithia Springs. 


“The value of alkalies in disease has long been known, and the 
wide reputation of the springs of Vichy bears testimony to the 
superiority of the natural waters over the simple alkalies. Of late 
years Lithia has been asserted to have especial value in chronic 
\ gout over and above that of other alkalies. Some considerable ex- 

perience has indicated that this assertion is well founded, and 
several yi ars since we looked fer a native Lithia water which 
should be cheap and efficient. The product of the Buffalo Springs, 
of Mecklenburg County, Va.. was finally brou 
Baltimore physician, who bad been relieved by its use 
troublesome and alarming symptoms, believed to be due 
iced gouty diathesis. Vriatin one or two cases of inveterate chronic 
gout has afforded much satisfaction to us, free Ciuresis being pro- 
voked and followed by relief of symptome.”’ : 

There waters, in cases of sx g#lions, 8 per case, at tne Springs; 
and of W. H.Sehiteffelin & Co., 170 William Sc.; Hegemen & Co., 
Broadway; Caswell, Hazard & Co.. cor. Fifth Ave. and Uth, Sv., New 
York City: ana W. 8. 


ght to our notice by a 
of some very 
to an inher- 


Wetren, 763 Fulton St., Brooklyn 


yn, N.Y. 
HONS. F. GOODE; Proprietor, Bufialo Lithia Springs; Va. 





CATARRH 


fhe possessors of th» terrible disease known as CATA RRH (many affections of the head and throat are 
called by other names, but properly belung to the catarrhal class) have no doubt tn their own minds that 
vuhey ure shunned by their friends because of their foul and loathsome breath; but few, however, are 
aware of the danger they incur by allowing it to go on unchecked. 


WHAT 18 CATARRH ? 

Thousands suffer without knowing the nature of this almost universal complaint. It is an ulceration of 
the head. Its indications are hawking, spitting. wear, inflamed eyes, frequent soreness of the throat, dry- 
ness and heat of the nose, matter running irom the head down the throat, often ringing or deaf- 
ness in the eucs, loss of smell, memory impaired, didiness and dizziness of the head, often in the first 
stages, but more commonly in its advanced stages, attended with pains in chest or left side and un- 
der the shoulder-blades. Indigestion usually attends Catarrh. A hacking cough and colds are very com- 
mon. Some have all these symptoms; others only apart. Very li'tie pain «ttends Catarrh until the liver 
ae tbe inage are attacked,in consequence of the stream of pollution running from the head into the 
stomach. 

All such persons catch cold easily and have frequent!y a running at the nostrils. The breath sometimes 
reveals to all around the corruption within, while the patient bas frequently lost all sense of smell. The 
disease advances cantiously, until pain in the chest, lungs, or bowels startles him. He hacks and coughs. 
has dyspepsia, liver complaint, and is urged by his doctor to take thisor that. Perhaps even cod-liver oil is 
cneaeeiond Perfectly ridiculous! The toul ulcers in the bead cannot be reached by pouring such stuff into 
the poor, jaded stomach. The patient be comes nervous, the voice is harsh and unnatural, he feels dis- 
heartened, memory loses her power, judgment her zeal, gloomy forebodings hang overhead. Hundreds, yes, 
thousands in such circumstances feel that to die would be a relief; and many even do cut the thread ot lite, 


to end their sorrows. 

THOUSANDS ARE Dy! CG 
in early life with consumption who can look back a few years (perhaps only months), when it was only Ca- 
tarrh. Neglect d when a cure is possible, very toon it will transform the features of health and youth into 
the dark. pallid appearance, while the bucking Cough, the excess of blood gushing from the lungs, or night 
sweats, all significantly proclaim tt is too late. And thus a neglected Catarrh ends in the consumptvve’s grave. 





Sometimes the disease only affects the membranes lining the nasal passages,and they may be easily 
reached and cured by simple means. But when itis located inthe frontalantie: or inthe posterior nares, or 
if it has envered the eustachian tubes, and is injuring the ears, then notbing but finely medicated vapor can 
effectually reuch it and destroy it. Andcertainly, atcer it has affected the throat and bronchial tubes, as 
all well-read physicians will readily attest, nothing can be resied op to effect a permanent cure but the in- 
halation of properly medicated vapor. Inthe same manner ihat we breathe common air, we can inhale 
and breathe a medicated air; and i' is perfectly simple, any one can see, thus to treat disease of the throat, 
bronchial pipes, and lungs. How much better this method, by whtich remedies are conveyed directly to the 
seat of Lhe disease, than to resort to the uncertain and too trequent mischievous action of medicines taken 


into the stomach. 
THE COLD AIR INHALING BALM, 

This part of my treitment I regard i very tmportant, especially in warding off colds (which isa fall ha 
of the battle), and in relieving the head and lungs while under their effects. The Baim is composed of sev- 
eral kinds of gums, balsams, firs, and essential oils, which are separately used by the best physicians in 
treating throat, bronchial, and lung discases. These L have combined and concentrat:d tbeir 
virtues, which, by the inhaling process, are drawn througn the various air-passages of the head and 
resoiratory organs, reaching and healing every irritated spot. If used when cold first makes its appearance 
—whicn usually begins by an irritation of the mucous lining of the nose and a sneeze, which is Nature's 
emphatic warning- it will, most invarably, check it, and by producing a quicker circulation and by throwing 
the blood to the surface the bad effects ot a cold are warded off. It is withal pleasant to use and almost in- 


stant in its effects. 
MY EXPERIENCE. 

Kighteen years of terrible headache, disgusting na- 
sal discharges, dryness of the throat, acute bron- 
chitis, coughing, soreness of the lungs, raising 
bloody mucus, and even night sweats, incapacitating 
me for my professional duties and bringing me to 
the verge of the grave—ALL caused by and the re- 
sults of NASAL CATARRH. After spending hundreds 
ot dollars and obtaining no relief, | con:pounded my 
CATARRH SPECIFIC ANDCOLD AIR INHALING BALM 
and wrought upon myself a wonderful cure. Nowl 
can speak for hours with ‘no difficulty and can 
breathe freely in any atmosphere. At the calls of 
numerous friends, | have given my cure to the pub- 
lic, and have now thousands of p»tients in all parts 
of the country, and thousands of happy fellow-beings 
whose sufferings [haverelieved. My cure iscertain, 
thorough, and perfect, and is endorsed by EVERY PHY 
SICIAN who has examined it. If Tecan relieve my 
fellow-beings as Ihave been relieved of this loath- 
some disease, making the possessor at once disgust- 
ing to himself and others, I shall be satistied and 

S AS \\( Z feel thut I have dupe my little toward removing the 
SSS ASSL Ma ills of mankind. T. P. CHLLDS. 


FROM THE CUANCEL LOR Or Tie Morty OF NEBRASKA. 


T. P. CHILDS— Dear Sir: Lthink you have the true theory and practice for the cure of Nasal Catarrh, 
and aleo for the treatment of the resoiratory organs. Mv throat is now so well restored that L lecture 
datly without difficulty, and I tind no difficulty whatc verin preaching. You are at full liberty to use my 
name tor the benetit of otbers. 

Yours very truly, Ki. B. FAIRFLELD, D.D., LL.D... Lincoln, Neb 

JUDGE J. CoLLerT. of Lima, O, writes: * You well remember how terribly Catarrh had taken hold 
upon me at the time you were at my house, making me offensive to myself and to all around and withal 
suffering day and night = [ began to use vour exellent remedy about the 2th of August. Now Lam cur-d; 
head tree, alr-passages all open, and breathing natural, 1 express to you again what. said ina recent let- 
ter; ‘A thousand thanks to you for so sure a remedy and so very cheap.’ 1 have laid away the instrument. 
having no further occasion to use it. Thus in about six weeks | have accomplished what you thought 
could be gained in trom three to six months. (P.8.— Write to him.) 

MR. T. GILLE* PLE, of Woodworth, Kenosha Co., Wis.. writes: “1 imust say that [ never had a medicine 
take hold of my Catarrh by the root, und root it out, as this has.” 

k. THOMAS J. DAILY, of Homer, omenian Co., iL, one of the worst cases | ever had under treat- 
ment, who was six months bed-fast, and nearly blind, and one eye utterly destroyed by Catarrh, nose and 
tace much aistigured, and throat and lungs ina critical state, wiites, June 21, 1878: 

“DHAR MR, CHILDS: Lhave used your Catarrh treatment, that mv brother, B. O, Daily, of your place, 
kindly sent me, now over three months, and almost all this time in hopelessness, as it did seem I must die. 
By and by it began to take effect, and I began to have hope. [improved rapidly, s00n could sit up, passages 
of the head began to open, throat «nd bronebial tubes grew better, cough ceased, and now I can see to 
write. 1 now expect to get well and go about my business again. Lowe you agreat debt of gratitude. In- 
deed, l owe my life to your treatment. 

“ Very truly your friend, THOMAS J. DAILY.” 
Pp. S.—Mr. D. is now (Sept. 10) in Troy, looking quite well. Almost every vestige of Catarrh hus disap- 


REV. Mr. RECORD, of Convoy, O., says: “ No amount of money would tempt me to be placed back into 
the misery and wretchedness I was in when I began to use og dl Specific.” 


th is fully restored. The horrid and loathsome 


A WONDERFUL CHAN 
Mr. W.S. Sandel, of Willis, Montgomery QN ‘eo Xas, Aue. | ANCE. 

Rev. T. P. CluLbs.—Dear Sir: In 1875 | was attacked with Catarrh, slight at first, but it gradually grew 
worse and worse. in the spring of 1877 the discase assumed anew form. My mouth and throat were at- 
tacked, ulcers were formed, and soon the uvula was all eaten away, and large sores through the posterior 
nares. My condition was now not only depl rable, but apparently hopeless. Targe quantities of very 
offensive matter were discharged from the nostrils and throat, and for days tegether I could take no food 
but sp on victuals. I knew of no remedy, and the doctors could give me no relief or advice. My suffer nes 
were intense, and distraction of mind was added to my physical sufferings. At this juncture a friend 
called my attention to your advertisement. | lostnotime in proeuring vour Specific. I received it the 
Jatter part of August and commenced using it immediately. and began to improve right along. My throat 
healed rapidly, and the change in my uppeurance for the better was so marked that | was often greeted 
with: ‘Why! whata change! How much better you look!” When L think of what [suffered and the 
many sleepless nights of agony I spent, Lam truly glad there isa remedy for this horrible disease. I shail 
recommend it to all sufleripg with Caturrh. I will cheertully answer any letters that may be addr sse0 to 
me usking for information. Most sincerely, your friend, 8. S/ tL. 

The following names have been selected from thousands in my possession. If desired, any of i: em can 
be consulted, by letter or otherwise: 

W. L. Wilson, Troy, Pike Co., Ala. 

Rev. W. Tillinghurst, Bloomer, Wis. 

T. G.Gaunt, Greenville, Ala. 

A. J. Cowles, Beloit, Rock Co., Wis. 

Wm. H. Gaylor, Ft. Plain, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
Mrs. O. W. Lake, McZena, Ashland Co., O. 
Amanda Fisher, Freeport, Stephenson Co., 11. Mrs. A. ‘I’. Stewart, Sturgis, Ind. 

J.M. Lytle, Brady, Indiana Co., Pa. W.S. Sandel. Willis, Mont. Co.. Texas. 
Rev. J. L. Pettigrew. Raymond, Hinds Co., Miss. J. Morton, Collinsville, DeKalb Co., Ala. 
Samuel T. G. Bigelow, 10 LaGrange St., Worcester, | Rev. A.J. Gaines, Waterford, Miss. 


ass. T. B. Rose, Mattoon, Coles Co., IIL. 
Rev. P. W. Free, Waterford, Erie Co., Pa. Rev. J. W. Terreli, Roanoke, Howard Co., Mo. 


Mrs. J. A. Humphrey, Franklin, Pa. 

Caivin ‘Teegarden, Griffinsville, Lowa. 
James White, Canda, Elk Co., Kan. 

J.J. Hancock, Irvinville, Irvin Co., Ga. 

Isune Hill, Kirkville, Wapelio Co., Lowa. 

J. Z. Barnett, St. Francisville, Clark Co., Mo. 


Rey. ‘I. Gillespie, Woodworth, Wis. Mrs J. A. Thornton, Michigan wei Ind. 
Alonzo Bennett, Jackson, Jackson Co., Mich. Chas. B. Day, Peoria, Peoria Co., Il. 
Miss Fiora Webber, Urbana, Champaign Co., Ill. F. M. Mitchell, Pittston, Me. 

Rev. J. Lentz, Kanawha C, H., W. Va. J.Grim, Hoopeston, Vermillion Co., Lil. 





Rev. W. KR. Lathrop. Hartsville, Lnd. G. W. Dalbey, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


THE EDITORS KNOW OF T. P. CHILDS. 

Catarrh, in iis worst and most ¢ffensive form, compelled Mr. Childs to giveup his charge, after years 

of public speakiag and constant use of a voice always strong. After trying all that medicine could do for 

im, he finally, in despuir, attemoted his own cure, and, having considerable knowledge of medicine, suc- 
ceeded beyond hope and relieved his own sufferings, enabling him to resume public speaking without 
difficulty. 

Mr. Ohilds was besicved by others simMlarly afflicted, until the good man was compelled to go into the 
manufacture of his medicine by the number and frequency of these calls.—Correspondence Journal and Mes- 
senger, Cincinnati. 

‘The publishers of the Congregationalist, with multitudes of other people. are somewhat suspicious of 
atent medicines, as a rule, and when we received the advertisement of Mr. Childs we at first declined its 
nsertion; but, on making inquiry, we received such satisfactory rc plies, and one especially from a wel 

known Congregational pastor not far from Rev. Mr. Childs’s, the proprietor of the medicine, that we with- 
drew our objections.—Congregationalist, Boston. 

While not supposing that all cases of catarrh will be cured by the prescription advertised, the publish- 
ers of the llustrated Christian Weekly, atter DILIGENT INQUIRY, have reasons to believe that it hasin many 
cases proved effectual. We do not ordinarily insert medical advertiseme nts.—Jlustrated Christian Weekly. 

r. Childs’s reputation and character secure him the confidence of his patrons, who are assured that 
they are not dealing with a man that has « patent to sell, but a simple remedy.—Christian, St. Lowis, Mo. 

His method ts recommended by every practitioner to whose notice it has ben brought. The cure is 
certain and scientific.— Standard, Chicago, Pi , 

Mr. Childs gives a very strong description of this most annoying and loathsome disease. A number of 
testimonials from well-known publishers ana oth: rs throughout the country seems to indicate that his 
peculiar manner of treatment is worthy of investigation by those thus afflicted. The physician who ts able 
to relieve suffering humanity of such painful ilis is most assuredly entitled to the thanks and patronage 
ot the world at large.—Andrews’s Bazar, Cincinnati e 


ee 


ONCLUSION. 

lt is now a well-established fact that Soe SE Specific, for thorcus hness, completeness, and 
efficiency, has no «qual inthe world. Everything known to be good for Nasal Catarrh in all its horrid 
forms, in the head, throat, end bronchial tubes, arranged into one complete system of treatment. Two 
kinds of inhalants aud two fine inbulers go with cach 1ul) course of medicine. 

Do not trifle witb some cheap thing, which at best can afiord but ten porary relief, while the 1001s of 
the vile disease are left tc stiike deeper and decper. Be in cainest and fhorcugh.or do nothing! Write st 
once, and say what paper you sawthis in. Circulars, price-lists. ard el! neces sry informatk ncan be had 
by addressing (with return siamp) RV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


l| 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For wees ending rida} eriday, Oct. llth, 1878.) 
GROCERS’ M Ss’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—There ha has been but little 
doing in invoices of Rio during the past 
week. Jobbers generally had full stocks, 
and, as the distributive demand has been 
light, prices have been in buyers’ favor. 
The stock in first hands is only about 
14,000 bags; but there are large arrivals 
due by steamer. There has becn no tele- 
gram from Rio. Maracaibos are in good 
consumptive demand at unchanged prices. 
Old Government Javas are quiet at the 
moment; and, although there appears to 
be a disposition shown to “bear” the mar- 









ket, it has met with but little success thus 
fur, We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 1444@18 
Santos,Ord.to Choice............+.+. 1714@15% 
Padan@....ccccccccvcccccccccccccece 25 @28 
Mocha.......+- eaatewes Sodesccececes 2614 @27 
Maracatbo........eces see eeee sence ke *@0 
Laguayrs........ rrr cer (reer re 171¢@18 


TEAS.—The market has been fairly 
active at full prices. The demand for 
Japan Teas continues to be strong, 
especially for those worth about 30c. This 
is caused by the demand from the country 
for Japans to sell at 50c. The bulk of the 
stock of Old Greens in first hands is held 
by one importing bouse, and, as they only 
offer a few chops at 1 time, it is very dif_i- 
cult to buy at lower figures, as there is no 
competition. We quote: 


HYBOD ...cccccccceess a Rise @ 50 
Young Hyson.- ‘ 





English Breakfast. “* @ 
— rene @ 60 
Oolong........... @ % 

SUGARS.—Since our last and during 


the first of the week the market was 
sluggish and prices were decidedly in 
buyers’ favor. Some large sales were made 
privately at very low figures, which 
cleaned up the overproduction that had 
been accumulating for some two weeks 
past. Since then the demand has increased 
somewhat. The production is quickly 
taken up at full and advancing prices. The 
present position of Refined Sugars is 
strong, the market closing strong, with 
prices in sellers’ favor, especially on the 
soft styles. Raw Sugars, for refiners’ 
uses, are dull; but prices are firmly held. 
Stocks are light and will continue so for 
the balance of year. Therefore, holders 
will make no concession, as they have the 
stock under good control. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... TWm@ 7% 
HARD.—Cut. Loaf.......-sscccceeees —(@ oe 
CHINO 66. <6 cis cnce coscvons —@ 9 
POWGGPED .... 6.00 ccccvcceceees 9E@ Os 
GATTNINED 6 6.56550 5006csecece I4@ 9% 
Wuitr.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 9 @ 9% 
Steam Refined A........ -- 83(@ 8% 
Sy eer rere errr o4@ 8o¢ 
YBLLUW.—Extra C.......c cece secces T%@7 


Other grades, including C. 6%@ 7% 


MOLASSES. — There is no material 
change in the market for the boiling grades 
of West India. The demand is extremely 
limited. Stocks are moderate, and mostly 
composed of low test, which is unprofitable 
for refining operations, while values are 
nominally upon the basis of 33 cents for 50° 
test. Grocery qualities are slow of sale 
and only meet with occasional inquiry, the 
business reported being mostly of a job- 
bing character. New Orleans.—The de- 
mand has slackened very materially and 
for the past three days the market has been 
dull. New Crop attracts but little attention 
as yet, dealers, for the most part, being 
well supplied with Old. Sugar-House has 
been dull, with only a small jobbing de- 


mand. We quote: 

Cuba, Grocery Grades......... +eeee. LOMInal, 
“* Boiling Grades......... eecsere— Wi 
New Orleans, Old Crop, fair......... 38 @40 
New Orleans, We good. .....45 @47 


New Orleans, - best.......— 


FISH.—There continues an active in- 
quiry for all grades of Mackerel, and, 
though the prices current are low for small 
Fish, buyers stand ready to pay fancy 
figures for large stock. The receipts of Dry 
Cod are somewhat smaller, and, with rather 
more inquiry, holders now readily obtain 
$4.25 for George’s Bank and $3.75 for 
Grand. Box Herring continue scarce. A 
cargo on the spot would realize 18@19 cts. 
for Scaled and 10 11 for No. 1. The mar- 
ket is about bare of Barrel Herring, though 
there is considerable inquiry. We quote: 
George’s Cod, #® qtl....-......425 @4 50 





THE I 


Grand Bank Cod.............. 3 75 4 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ . 3 75 425 
Pickled Cod, ® vbi........... 3 50 4 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore... .....-.....000+-14 OO @22 00 
No. 2 Shore........- seeeceeeee 800 @Y 00 
No. 3 Large.......0.eceeeeeeee 100 @9 00 
No. 3 Medium, iteneesecetee - 450 @5 50 
Salmon, Pickled, No. - + ® bbI.} 15 00 @16 «0 
Herring, Scaled. # box........— 18 @— 22 
erring, No.1. # box. adevean -- 10 @— 138 


SALT.—For Liverpool Fine there is a 
steady consumptive demand, with current 
rates generally adhered to. Coarse meets 
with some attention; but the business con- 
summated is small, owing to the extreme 
views of holders. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, # busnei.......— — 
Live: poo) Fine, Ashton’s..... _—— 
Liverpool Fine. other brands. 1 15 
{n small bags, 45 ina bbi..... -— 

IND ‘na hh — 


@— 28 

@ 2 50 

@ 2 40 
64g 


@ 
‘pn small pocket: , Q@ 2% 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES continue in moderate jobbing 
demand and prices are unchanged. We 
quote Pot 44@4%4 cents and Pearl 544@ 
614 cents, as to quality and quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The ex 
port inquiry for Stateand Western Flour 
has continued moderate since the date of 
our last review, and, with free receipts, the 
market has ruled slightly in buyers’ favor, 
though no appreciable change in prices bas 
taken place. The supply of well-estab- 
lished brands is moderate, while many pop- 
ular brands are scarce, so that these de- 
scriptions are relatively firmer than others, 
full lines being held at full prices. Family 
grades are without decided change one 
way or the other; but old parcels are 
picked up at rather lower prices. Southern 
Flour.—The demand for Shipping grades 
has been rather better, yet the market 
shows nochange. Other kinda are in mod- 





erate demand at steady prices. Rye Flour. 
—There is no change to note. Demand 
moderate. Prices steady. Buckwheat 


Flour is selling slowly at $1.75@$2 per 100 
pounds. Corn Meal has met with a steady 
fair demand at previous prices. We vote 
sales of 750 sacks Coarse City at 90c. per 
100 pounds, and 2,700 pounds at the an- 
nexed prices. We quote: 





Unsound Flour..........---eeeee 3 0U@ 3 75 
State Supers... .. Saasacace dat 25@ 3 85 
MEE INOEAE  ccacucdctaddeccccoess 2 25@ 3 00 
a Shipping iecnnecsens 4 00@ 4 25 
Ohio, ‘Ind. and Mich. Amber...... 4 85@ 5 10 
White...... 4 T5@ 6 2 
onl ional to Faney..... 4 75@ 5 75 
Cl New Process.......... 6 0O@ 8 50 
Southern Flour.......... cocee 2 25Q@ 6 75 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs. . .......... 2 40@ 3 30 
) 


Corn Meal. per bbl.. .............. 2 20@ 3 U5 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—Owing to the relative 
cheapness of Winter Wheat and the scarc- 
ity of good Spring, shippers and millers 
continue to shéw a decided preference for 
Winter, and both Red and White have 
found ready purchasers during the three 
days under review, and the market has ac- 
cordingly shown increased strength and 
rather better prices have obtained, both for 
lots on the spot and to arrive soon. Be- 
sides the actual sales, a good deal has been 
delivered in contract, so that the export 
movement continues active, both to the 
United Kingdom and Continental Europe. 
It is becoming more and more evident that 


the low prices of Wheat current in this 
market are destined to stimulate an active 
inquiry for American Wheat abroad, de- 
spite the commercial depression, of which 
so much is being written and said, and it 
is regarded as certain that a very large per- 
centage of the European deficiencies will 
have to be made up from this side of the 
Atlantic. Nearly ali the arrivals of Spring 
Wheat at the seaboard have consisted of 
very poor stuff, mostly grading No. 3, and 
poor torthat. The first receipts of straight 
No.2 Milwaukee have been received and 
sold on private terms, but not under 97c. 
nor over 98c. The market closed strong 
yesterday for all kinds of Winter, but 
dull for Spring. Corn.—Tbe demand for 
Corn bas continued moderate both for con- 
sumption and shipment, while speculators 
have dealt quite sparingly. Rye—The 
market continues depressed and prices for 
all kinds may be written a little lower. 
Barley remains quiet and irregulur. Hold- 
ers generally demand full prices; but, in 
order to effect sales, lower prices would 
have to be accepted. Oats have been in 
good demand for consumption and export, 
with some speculative inquiry. Beans,— 
For new Mediums and Marrows the de- 
mand continues fair at $1.75; but holders 
generally ask $1.80. Ov her kinds are in 
moderate request at steady prices, We 
quote: 


White Bate. aeeeesereere seen 1 0834@ 1 09 
White Western................ 1 08 1 ose 
No. 2 Ohieago....  ......... v4 
Amber Michigan.............. 1 a “fa 1 065 





DEPENDENT 


RYE: 

PRBS os oceWidacdscacdveisvece” Gh G @ 
WIMETR, ccbececccee ‘ee ses «cee (53.6. ,.08 
Corn: 

Western Yellow............... 49 @ 65 
Western White....... ie ene G2 ee & 
Oats: 

MNEs Cos vdacnecadee los acne 2334@ 39 
MOO i eis insc. cies sccsua 27g@ Bll 
BARLEY: 

Gat acbencceddkeccnds «ces 10 @115 
WON ic Wade scceveudees 135 @1 40 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New............f.0.b. 1 75 @1 80 
Medium, New.. ceadaca eae » $ 80 
Whive Kidney, Old... anersvcee 2 O Qi 
Red Kidney, Old,....... .-... 215 @2 2 
GUrckdkacaadcasadas euscuaeue 160 @ 1 65 


HAY.—There continues a steady in- 
quiry, with best grades having the prefer- 
ence, though inferior qualities are taken to 
a more liberal extent. The quality of the 
receipts is improving somewhat and the 
large accumulations of poor stock recently 
held are being worked off. The quotations 
are for Shipping, 40@45c.; Retail grades, 
65@75ec.; and Clover and Salt, 30@40c. 
For Straw tbere is still considerable in- 
terest manifested avd current rates are 
reported firm. We quote Long Rye, 35@ 


45c.; Short do., 30@35c. ; and Oat, 25@45c. 
cash. 
CATTLE MARKET. — The market 


opened very quiet for Beef Cattle, with 
stock offered ut ashade under the rates 
current at the date of our last. Subse- 
quently, however, the demand showed a 
slight improvement and rather better fic- 

ures were obtained. The sales were et 734 

10} cents for ordinary to extra Steers, 

to dress 55 @ 57 Ibs. to the gross cwt. and 
51g @ 734 for Texas and Colorado, to ‘dress 
55 @ 56 ibs. The shipments for the week 
ending Saturday were 727 Live Cattle and 
8,840 qrs. Beef. The receipts of Milch 
Cows were disposed of within the range of 
$45 @ $65. Calves ruled steady, but the 
demand was limited, The sales — at 216 
@ 2° cents for Grass fed and 513 @ 7 for 
Veal. ‘There is no material ot to note 
in Sheep and Lambs. The demand bas been 
fair and prices generally sustained. Sheep 
ranged from 4 to 544 cents and Lambs 5 @ 
hj. The sales of Live Hogs have been at 
$3.75 @ $4.35 per 100 lbs,, but the outside 
price is an extreme. The receipts for the 
week have been 9,679 Beef Cattle, 84 Cows, 
2,868 Calves, 29,195 Sheep, and 38,354 
Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—There has been 
a better demand for Pork since Tuesday, 
particularly for cash Pork, and the market 
is a shade firmer. Dressed Hogs have 
been in better demand and prices are de- 
cidedly higher, though part of the advance 
was lost vesterday, when sales were at 514 
@ 534. Bacon remains heavy, but some 
tew sales have been made on the basis of 
the reduction previously noted. Cut 
Meats are without important change. 
Iurd.—There has been an accelerated 
movement in spot Lard at about the prics 
quoted in our last issue, the market closing 
a shade firmer. Futures have been more 
freely dealt in and on a higher basis. 
Beef.—The market rules quiet for all 
kinds and only sm:1l sales aie making, on 
the basis of the annexed quotations. Beef 
Hams remain dull and almost nominal at 





$17 @ $18; the latter price extreme. We 
quote: 
PORK: 
Mess, Western.......... eeceee SK @9 BW 
Extra Prime, ee ‘ - 900 @9 80 
ie ee 11 00 @l12 50 
Cur ‘tease: 
Pickled Shoulders.... .. daddawacas 5 @6 
Dry Salted * Pees vesrccences - 5 @ big 
Pickled Bellies.. Kidecdcdadncas . © Gene 
BTCR1Ed: HGMS. 5.0.0. vccece coseces F 94@ll 
Smoked “ ........ isadece co IONS 
MOM ac asnca neck cade aaa wana 5K@ 6% 
LAD: 
Weat. Steam, tcs.,pr., 8 100 bs. 6 674Q@ — 
City, prime eeeee O60 @ — 
sfined.... Scicks casei @ 
Brer: 
Plain Meas, bbl..... seccce bcali0O Qi 0 
DNA PAGO ont 6 knee c0c0ce se 11 00 @12 00 
Prime Mess, tierce............ 17 00 @18 50 
MOM MONT 6 deccctad. cae saans 11 00 @12 00 
Cty Bextra & india Mess, tierce, 18 00 @2U 00 


WOOL.—The condition of the market is 
farfrom satisfactory, The demand during 
the period under review hus been quite fair, 
but there isstill an unsettled feeling as re- 
gards prices, the future not promising what 
holders were led to hope for. Among deal- 
ers the same liberal disposition is shown to 
meet buyers and the latter are taking sup- 
pliestoa fair extent; but some, in view of 
the readiness to sell, are disposed to await 
lnter developments, asit is claimed by many 
that the bottom is not yet reached. The 
goods market docs not as yetexhibit a con- 
dition that dealers can draw any consola- 
tion from, and it is due to this fact that 
they show such a willingness to meet buy- 
ers at the rates generally current. This 
condition of affairs is directly traceable to 
the action of buyers in the country during 
the past season; and until suci times as 
lessons that each year teach are made use 
of thereis no reason to doubt but that the 
present market will be often reflected. We 
quote: 
American XXX 
American XX.. 


ec ceccccceccs eo 30 


@— 19 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market is without im- 
portant change; although, in order to make 


sales of moment, some concession would 
have to be made. We quote: 

State, firking.......... il oc cabect Pt @— 
State, tubs, selections.............. @ 22 
State, tubs, poor to prime......... P 0 a9 
State, tubs, GreaMery. «ic <000ce Fee 238 @27 
Western, Creamery...........0.--- 24 @25 
Western, tubs, choice.............- 16 @I7 
Western, firkins, choice .......... 12 @i3s 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... % @l0 


CHEESE.—The demand is moderate, at 
previous prices. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy..... bdeuwed eeeee VKL@ 9% 
State Factory, good to fine.... -- 8 @ 8% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 5 @5K 
CNN RIND < a cnecccascesesasgnes cs 7 @Ts 
Western Factory, choice...... -- 84@ 9 

Western Factory, good to prime..... 74g3@ 8 

Western Factory, fair to good....... 5 @5K 


EGGS are in fair demand at steady 


prices. We quote: 

Long Island, N. Jersey, aod near-by 25 @— 
State and Pennsyivania............ 22!¢(@23 
Western and Canadian, chotce...... 21 @21k 


FRUITS.—Domestic Dried.—There is 
nothing new to note in Dried Apples and 
the market is dal). In Peeled Peaches 
there isa stronger tone and choice stock 
finds a ready sale. Unpeeled are dull. 
Blackberries are dull and weak. Cherries 
and Raspberries are firm, with but few 





offering, We quote: 
Apples, State...........06 coce @ DS 
Apples, Western........ccccccccceee SK@ 4K 
Apples, Southern........... , -3 @S8 
Peaches, peeled, prime.........-..0- 7 @8 
POnehes, UNPCGled....665 cecsnccces 3 @ 3K 
Blackberrie6.......ccccoscccece eves D @W 5K 
INE dacde bocce aacdcnsaadans aseceen, Ge 
POTATOES.—The market for market 


truck remains steady, with a fair demand. 
We quote: 


Potatoes, Long Island ..........--..5 


SEED.—Of new Western Clover sales 
have been made during the week, but not 
before reported, of 1,000 bags, spot and 
early delivery, at 74@74 cents. The market 
closes with 71g cens fieely bid and 7} 
asked for choice. Timothy is a shade 
firmer. 300 bags prime sold at $1.15 We 
quote prime $1.15@$1.20 and choice held 
as high as $1.30. Flax continues in de- 
mand, with sales of ten car-loads at $1 46. 
At theclose $1.46 was bid and $1.4744@ 
$1.50 asked. Calcutta Linseed continues 
inactive and the ‘price is nominally 


$2 05@$2.074 


2 253 O00 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
Cora, per acre. 20 00 
= - Potato, “ 10 00 
‘ “* Oat, “ 9 00 
“ “ Rye, “ 10 00 
- “ Wheat, “ 15 00 
“ Grass, top-dress, 
per acre, 10 OU 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

PRERG O8 DAM ec<cccccaxcecace 37 WO@ 4) (0 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros, Bone Flour......... 36 00@ 3) 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal... 84.00@ 3650 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone 31 OO@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 


Walton, Whann & Co.’s Sun Gua’o 30 00@ 3300 
ae Acid Phosphate 80 00@ 82 00 
Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....88 00@ 40 


a “ 


“ oo 


Mavhattan Blood Guano.. 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 

than car WOR) 26.00. ecccces 50 00) 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 

MONA rincisusnadcacdanees = 45 00) 
Boluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 


35 00@ 40 00 
33 W0@ 42 00 
BA 06@ 42 09 
80 CO@ 35 00 
17 LU@ Ww 00 


Pitentnne Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
uinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is}. Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 
Quinnipiac Crude Fish (in bbls). . 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 


High-grade Nitro Phosphate.. 44 00 
High-grade ee 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 32 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 42 
Seer Pere Te Cee eee 40 K@ 45.00 
Rawbones Ground (pare) beeen .+» 33 00@ 40 09 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 1509@ 18 bu 
WIMMOE DOR CON 5 cca cecncctecces SOK 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per Ib. 8Yic.@ Dee. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), 3ie@4 ¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2 ew 2c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 440.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of sa per lb.... 44gc.@ 5ge. 
Dried Blood, per | Weds cacednaeae 240.@3 « 
Se on ccacccccecus 2e.@3 ec. 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 00@ 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 00(@ 50 00 
iain B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 Ou 








—_— 


wean ache ALL THETIME. The very 


best fresh goods oire ct irom the im- 
a porters at half the usus! cost. Best plan 
to Club Agents and large buyers. All 


express charges paid. Quality guaranteed. New 
terms free. 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P.-O. Box 4235. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





., ~ —The choicest in the world—Im porters 
VAS e prices—Largest Company in America- 
staple yo pleases everybudy—'Trade continually 
increasing —Agen‘s wanted everywhere—best induce- 
ments—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
KOB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box sane 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Best quality WASH B and most liberal meas- 
ure: : z D. & Wiptae “ROR, Epopeigcor 
233.North ond Street, Philadel phis 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[October 17, 1678. 





FALL AND WINTER 


Dress Goods. 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


call special attention of their CUSTOMERS and the 
public to this season's 


IMPORTATION OF DRESS GOODS, 


inrareand magnificent styles and fabrics (many of 
which are exclusive to this house), viz.: 
PERSIAN AND ARMURE BROCADKES, 
PEKIN SICILLIENB, 
CACHEMIRE DE L’INDE, 
FRENCH IMPERIAL PLAIDS, 
CREPE ARMURES, 
DRESS CHEVIOTS AND CORDUROYS, 
CLAN PLAIDS, 
CASHMERKES. nyo CAMELS’ HAIRS, 
ETc., 


BROADWAY, CORNER (3th ST. 
BRIDAL  TROUSSEAUX 


AND 


INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 
NOVELTIES in 


Paris Underwear 
and Lingerie. 


Dressing Sacques & Morning Wrappers. 


BOYS’ 


CLOTH KILT SUITS, 2 to 6 years of age. 
PANT SUITS AND OVERCOATS, 2 to 8 years of 
age. 
Anda full line of 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN'S 
FURNISHING GOODS, Bte., 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 
BROADWAY, COR. {Sth STREET. 





Financial, 
BANK DIRECTORS AND STOCK- 
HOLDERS. 


THe stockholders in every bank choose 
the directors thereof, each stockholder 
having a voting power in proportion to the 
amount of his stock. The directors select 
the executive officers of the bank. The 
great parties in interest are the stockhold- 
ers. The capital is theirs and the risks 
and liabilities fall on them. It is the duty 
of the directors and bank officers so to con- 
duct the business as to promote the inter- 
est of the stockholders, who are really the 
principals, whose capital they have in 
their hands, and from whom they derive 
all their power of action. They are finan- 
cial trustees, having a large discretion, yet 
bound by solemn obligations. 

One very strong incentive toa proper 
discharge of this duty is furnished when 
bank directors and bank presidents are 
themselves so largely stockholders that 
the interests of both in the best possible 
management of banks are common. The 
whole body of stockholders will thereby 
have a guaranty beforeband that their 
trustees and agents, from sheer selfishness, 
if for no other reason, will give active at- 
tention to the business and seek so to con- 
duct it as to secure the common benefit of 
all. What is the fact on this point? 

We answer this question by giving some 
statistics published in a recent issue of The 
American Exchange. One of the banks of 
this city has 2,872 shures, and of these just 
four shares «are Owued by the president. 
His interest as a stockholdtr is equal to 
that of four shares out of 2,872. In an- 
other bank, having 626 shares, the president 
holds five shares. Still another bank has 
10,000 shares, while the president and all 
the utuer directors put together hold only 
379 shares A fourth bank has 80,000 shares, 
of which the directors hold but 5,817 shares. 

’ The president of the last bank is interested 
as « stockholder to the amount of $2,450 
of stock at par value, against a total capital 
stock of $2,000,000. In twenty banks of 











this city the presidents thereof hold less 
than 100 shares each of the stock of the 
corporations of which they are the official 
heads, and the presidents of four other 
banks have only ten shares each. In an- 
other case the bank has a stock capital of 
$5,000,000, with an average deposit of 
$9,000,000 or $10,000,000, making a total 
of $14,000,000 or $15,000,000 controlled by 
the president and directors, who altogether 
own less than 1,000 shares, which means 
that they have an invested interest, taking 
the stock at par, of less than $100,000 
in the stock of the bank. 

These figures, that we take from Zhe Hz- 
change, suggest the inquiry whether stock- 
holders should consent to be represented 
by those who themselves personally have 
comparatively so small an interest in the 
institutions which they manage. Would 
it not be better for them if bank directors 
and presidents themselves had a much 
larger invested interest than that repre- 
sented by the above figuresY We think it 
would. We donot in this opinion mean 
to bring any railing aceusation against 
bank directors or bank presidents; but we 
do mean to say that their official care and 
supervision over the institutions which 
they manage would be sharpened and made 
more vigilant if they themselves were not 
only trustees for others, but to a very con- 
siderable extent trustees for themselves. 
This would identify their interests with 
those of the whole body of stockholders, 
In serving the latter in the best possible 
manner, they would beserving themselves; 
and in omitting to do so they would be put- 
ting their own interests in peril. The 
simple instinct of selfishness is always a 
strong practical power in conducting busi- 
ness. 

Take, for example, the matter of select 
ing bank officers and fixing their salaries, 
which is certainly a very important item 
in bunk management. If the directors are 
largely interested as stockholders, this fact 
will have weight with them in the choice 
of these officers, in deciding upon proper 
salaries to be paid, and then in watching 
all the affairs of the bank, so asto guard 
against useless expenditure, all forms of 
extravagance, and all fraudulent practices. 
The effect will be to make them economical, 
as one of the ways of securing dividends 
for the stockholders. 

So also the directors would have less 
motive to grind their own axes or the axes 
of their favorites or business customers at 
the expense of the bank if they were 
identified with tbe general stockholder by 
having an iuterest in common with him. 
There are many ways in which directors 
may make banks serve themselves or their 
friends, but which are by no means serv- 
iceable to the great body of stockholders. 
These bank tricks are much less likely to 
ccecur when the managers of these institu- 
tions bave a large personal interest at 
stake. Identity of interest, as between the 
stockholder and the director or the bank 
president, is the surest guaranty that the 
latter will act wisely for the former. 

It is possible that one of the reasons 
why some banks do not make more money 
may be found ip the fact that the interests 
of stockbolders and those of the managers 
of these banks are not sufficiently identi- 
fied to secure the best sort of banking. We 
suggest the point as worthy of reflection. 

I 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS continues to be very good 
and considerably above the average of re- 
cent years. Thedistribution of manufac- 
tures and general merchandise is liberal 
and extends through all the various chan. 
nels of trade. Tiere seems to be no tend- 
ency toward speculation, though current 
prices of «ll commodities are very low. 
The export movement continues free and is 
made up largely of manufactures, as well 
as products of thesoil. The general results 
of this Fall’s trade so far are very encourag: 
ing, and slowly but surely a better feeling 
is being manifested all over the country. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows. general 
merchandise imports, including dry-goods, 
were $5,704,676, and produce exports $7,- 
188,567. 

The ‘otal imports since January 1st this 
year were $229,418,429, against $260,852, - 





534 for the same period last year and 
$230,941,389 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st this year were $268,627,972, against 
$215,871,277 for the same period last year 
and $203,854,391 in 1876 

MONEY MARKET.-—-The uncertainty 
and decline in values on the Stock Exchange 
has caused a considerable shifting in loans 
during the week; and this, together with 
the locking up of gold, has created a much 
greater activity in the money market. 
The demand bas been large and rates were 
advanced 3 to 4 per cent. early inthe week. 
Thursday’s business was done at 6 10 7 per 
cent., which was the ruling rate until the 
close on Saturday, when the price was 5 to 
6 per cent. We quote 60 to 90 days en- 
dorsed — at 5 to 54 per cent.; four 
months at 514 to 6 per cent. ; and good sin- 
gle names, rs to 6 months, 6144 to 7} per 
cent, 

LONDON MARKET.—Early in the 
week the market was very uneasy and 
feverish, owing to rumors of further finan- 
cial troubles resulting from the Glasgow 
Bank failure. The rumors were followed 
by the announcement of the suspension of 
Heugh Balfour & Co., of Manchester, with 
liabilities of from five to ten millions of 
dollars. The Bank of England made no 
change in the rate of discount. Consols 
closed at 94 7-16 to 944-16 United States 
bonds and American railway securities 
were unsettled and lower. 

SEXCHANGE.—Foreign was weak and 
unsettled, owing to the pressure of com- 
merci] bills in the market «nd the limited 
demand. The closing rate was 4.794 to 
4.84 for long and short sterling. New 
York Exchange was quoted on Saturday at 
the places named as follows: Charleston 
firm, buying 516 dis., selling ‘g@par; 
New Orleans, commercial }@} discount, 
bank 4 discount to par; St. Louis, 50 dis- 
count; Chicago, 25 cents prein.; and Bo:- 
ton, plenty at par to a slight di-count. 

SILVER.—In accordance with the opin- 
ion of the Attorney-General of the United 
States, a circular has b en issued by the 
Treasury Department in relation to the 
legal-tender character of subsidiary silver 
coin, to the eflect that it is a legal tender 
for any debt not exceeding $5. For any 
amount beyond $5 it is not legal tender, 
For instance, for a debt of $10 the debtor 
cannot force the creditor to receive any 
portion of the debt in subsidiary coin, 
The Treasury Department has uniformly 
held this view since 1863. 

The price for bar silver in London fell 
off to 50$d. per ounce, with the market 
nominal. At the highest New York price 
(and the market is nominal) the bullion 
value of the 4124-grain (/egal-tender) dollar 
is $0.8585 gold. The bullion value of the 
420-grain “‘ trade dollar” (not a legal ten- 
der) is $0.8731. We quote: 


Buying. Selling. 


Bae GRVESP GOOED...0000 2. ccceces secccces 109% 110% 


Trade Dollars (curiency) .......... «... 986 wy 
Halves and Quart. rs......... secs 99 YS 
Dimes and Half Dimes.................- 86 YYy 


GOLD was strong and higher, notwith- 
standing the fact that all commercial con- 
siderations ought naturally to weaken the 
market. Early in the week the price ad- 
vanced to 1005g@100%. On Thursday the 
price touched 101, and still later advanced 
to 10144, closing at 101 on Saturday. The 
advance can only be temporary and is un- 
doubtedly caused by the locking up of 
gold for speculative purposes. 

STOCK MARKET.—Business at the 
Stock Exchange has been very irregular, 
Early in the week speculation was dull or 
active, with prices higher or lower, accord- 
ing to the mood of the brokers, Later on 
the market was very nervous and unsteady, 
with prices having a downward tesdency 
through the entire list. At the close on 
Saturday the market was active, with prices 
still declining. Lake Shore took the lead 
in point of activity and at times was in 
great demand, The Granger shares were 
dull, but rather steidy. Delaware, Lacka 
wana, and Western was weak. Low-priced 
stocks were mostly neglected, 

A report was lately circulated in Wall 
Street to the eff-ct that the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, aud Quincy R. R. Co. had bought 
the Chicago, Clinton, and Dubuque Road. 
We published the report supposing it to be 
true: We have just seen a letter from A. 
T. Hall, Esq., treasurer of the C.,B., and Q. 





R. R. Company, stating that the report bas 
no foundation in fact and was started for 
speculative purposes, 

The New York, Lake Erie, and Western 
(late Erie) Railroad Company, on October 
5th, 1878, executed a mortgage or trust 
deed covering all the company’s franchises, 
tracks, bridges, depots, locomotives, 
rolling stock, etc.; also the leasehold pro- 
perty bounded by West, Reade, Washing- 
ton, and Duane Sts.; and also the right to 
certain piers, bulkheads, and water-fronts 
in this city, to the Farmers’ Lonnand Trust 
Company, as trustees, to secure bonds 
amounting in the aggregate to $36 477,400. 
The instrument, which is very voluminous, 
has been recorded at the office of the Reg- 
ister of New York County. 

The annual report of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company places the net profits 
of the year at $3,161,999 77; from which 
deducting four quarterly dividends of 14 
per cent. each, the interest debt, and for 
sinking fund, $2,637,487.92, will leave a 
surplus of $524,561.85, an? deductirg from 
this $261,075.42 for new lines, ete , showsa 
balance of $263.482.43. The following 
gentlemen were elected directors for tbe 
ensuing year: Messrs. Norvin Green, Wm. 
H. Vanderbilt, Edwin D. Morgan, Augus- 
tus Schell, Harrison Durkee, James H. 
Banker, A. B. Cornell, Hamilton Mck, 
Twombly, John Van Horn, Cornelius Vuan- 
derbilt, Moses ‘l'aylor, Wilson G. Hunt, EF. 
8. Sanford, Cambridge Livingston, Chester 
W. Chapin, R. L. Kennedy, J. P. Morgan, 
George M. Pulimav, John R- Dail, D. O. 
Mills, O. H. Palmer, Samuel A. Munson, 
David Jones, Anson Stager, E. D. Worces. 
ter, H. M. Philips, and W. D. Bishop. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS. —The follow- 
ing is the statement of the [linois Central 
Railroad Company for September, 1878, 
During the month of September 7,439.60 
acres of jand were sold for $3,148 80. The 
cash collected on land contracts was 
$5,722.60. The traflic on the lines in Ili- 
nois Was $485,698, against $607,712 62 in 
September, 1877. There was a decrease on 
the Iowa division of $79,707.64, making 
the total decrease in both states for the 
month $201,722.26. 

The Central Pacific traflic is increasing, 
in consequence of the large grain crops of 
California, which are now being marketed, 
The earnings, which are as follows, show 
an increase of $380,000 for September and 
nearly $900,000 for the first nine months of 
1878: 


For the month of September, I478...........  #1.b1,000 
For the month of September, bsi7 sin 1,441,265 
Earnings first nine months, IS78,.........6.. Laid 





oo eects izsodths 

The September traflic of the Cedar 
Rapids road amounts to $139,000, compar- 
ing with $194,000 in September, 1877. 

The first four months of the new fiscal 
year of the Northwest Road, to September 
30th, give a traflic of $4,954,000, compar- 
ing with $4,923,000 for the same months 
last year. 

RAILROAD BONDS. — The  Pacifics 
were the most active, and large sales of 
Union firsts were reported at an »dvance to 
107, South Pacitic firsts ruling at 847,. St 
Paul sinking fund bonds were steady at 
96@964; Rock Island new forty-years 63 
conunuing strong at 109}; Jersey Central 
firsts were strong at 1134, controvertubles 
“assented” yielding to 69; and Canada 
Southern guaranteed firsts to 74. lhe Eries 
were firm—seconds at 104, thirds at 106 
and fourths at 104. St. Joseph 8s were 
steady at 99} and North Missouri firsts 
strong at 105; Ohio and Mississippi cousols 
at 103 and seconds at 66}, Pittsburgh and 
Fort Wayne firsts sold at 119%.  Louis- 
ville and Nashville consolidated 1898s at 
1044; and Grand Rapids and Indianapolis 
firsts, guaranterd, at 96}. 

STATE BONDS were dull. $1,400 Obiv 
6s of 1886 sold at 109, and $1,000 old Ten- 
nessee 6s at 314. $5,000 District of Columbia 
8-65s sold at 774. A small lot of Missouri 
6s sold at 1024. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were less uc- 
tive, but strong. The advance in gold has 
served to check the demand somewhat. 
Subscriptions 1o the new four-per-cents. 
continue large. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 


Karniogs first nine months, 877 


Bia Asked 

nited States currency sixes,,...... oo LIV 115 

nited Sciates sixes, 188), rezisterca... LO7% 107% 
Unittea States sixes, 1881, coupon. ..... ix bth g 
United States sixes, 1865, posh Pe A | 10; 

United States sixes, 1865, coupon..,... 10346 W334 

panes States sixes, 1507, Temieteréa. 100 105 9% 


United States sixes, 1867, coupon...... 105% 105% 
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United States sizes, 1868, a . Aor 108 
United States sixes, 1868, co a 108 
United States siete. ‘Texistered.. 105 106% 


United States ten-fortiés, coupon .... 106 10646 


United States fives, 1881, registered. . . 104% 104% 
United states fives, 158i, coupon, ..... 105% 105% 
United States 4448, 1891, ‘registered... 1336 103% 
United States 4s, 1891. coupon.... ... 108 103% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 9% 100 
United States fours, 1907, coupon. .... 99% ico 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $348,716,350 in United States 
bonds to secure national bank circulation 
and $13,808,400 to secure public deposits; 
United States bonds deposited to secure 
subscriptions to the 4-per-cent. loan, $4,- 
860,600; United States bonds deposited 
for circulation during the week, $439,000; 
United States bonds held to secure 
circulation withdrawn during the week, 
$677,500. National bank circulation out- 
Standing: currency notes, $321,854,713; 
gold notes, $1,452,920. Receipts of na 
tional bank-notes for the week ending to- 
day, compared with the corresponding 
period last year: 


New York, .......0--eeee0e 
Boston.. eo oe 
Philadelphia .....2. 

Miscellaneous 





$1,574,000 

Treasury ofticials now consider it doubt- 
ful whether the recent order of Secretary 
Sherman requiring senders of National 


ve. $83,802,000 


Total receipts 


adopted to reduce the capital stock of the 
bank from $500,000 to $300,000, when the 
meeting adjourned. 

Another statement has been prepared by 
the Treasury Department, this time to show 
that the national banks are not so profitable 
to their stockholders as it has been endeav- 
ored to prove. For six months ending 
March 1st,1878, 328 banks, with a capital of 
$48,797, 900, paid no divicends; and for the 
six months ‘ending September 1st, 1878, 358 
banks, with a capital of $58,736,950, paid 
no dividends to their stockholders. There 
has been quite a rapid increase in national 
banks who pay nothing For the first six 
months of the year 1876 238 banks, with 
$34,290,000 capital, paid nothing. In the 
second six months the number had increased 
to 273, with $44,000,000 capital. Last year 
there was a slight decrease in tbe first six 
months—only 245 banks, with $40 452,000 
capital, failing to pay; but in the last six 
months they have increased to 288, with a 
capital of $40,166,200 


What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 
by the Government, and the fact that the Five- 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding in the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 














bank-notes for the purpose of redemption 
to pay the express charges on them will re- 
sult in as great a decrease of redemption as 
was at first predicted. There is acontinual 
tendency toward an accumulation of bunk 

notes in New York and Boston. In the 
spring and autumn the tendency is some- 
what corrected by the outward flow of 
money from those cities to the interior; but 
in the winter und summer the accumula- 
tion is so great that it would become a 
serious burden to the banks in those cities 
if no outlet were provided, Lt was chiefly 
this fact which led to the establishment of 
the Redemption Agency. Prior to that 
bank-notes were frequently quoted at a dis- 
count of 4 to } per cent, in legal-tenders in 
both New York and Boston. The charge 
for the transportation of bank-notes to 
Washington from those places is now but 
374 cents per $1,000, or about 1-27 per cent. 
It is now said that before the banks will 
submit to any greater discount than this 
on the notes which they hold they will for- 
ward them there for redemptiou at tucir 
own expense. The Boston banks are still 
sending notes in for redemption quite fre: 

ly, notwithstanding that they are required 
to the pay charges, and it is expected that 
the New York banks will follow suit before 
they will carry any vreat accumulation of 
national bank- notes. 

THE BANK STATEMENT is remark- 
able for the large decrease in surplus re- 
serve. More than one-half of it bas been 
taken away durivg the week and the clos- 
ing tendency of the averages was still 
downward, bec.use of the continued de 
mand for currency to move cru ps from the 
interior. A large part of the loss was oc- 
casioned by the transfer to the Treasury 
Department of $3,000,000 gold for account 
of the old 444-per-cent. Syndicate. 

The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 


October 12th, 


f ‘ompartaos. 



























BERD nce. cvccsceccccecceses $245.054,500 Ine.... $752 490 
Specie. ...... 3! 0 Dee. . Bytibs, 0 
Lega!-tenders, Dec... 131140) 
Total reserve. Dec... 4.920,000 
Deposits. ...... Dec 4,062,200 
Reserve require Dec. 1,015,560 
BOPPlUB.......c0ree-ccee Der 3 4 400 
Circulation..... Ine. 15,600 
" r 

CITY BANK STOCKS were quiet. Tne 
latest quotations were as foliows: 

Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America........ 125 * a . & — 
Am’can Exch.. — 102)4;Market ......... 108 105% 
Bute’rs & Drs... 55 hanics’.. .. — 126 
Central Nat’bl. — 4 Mech. Bk@As.. 55 _- 
Chatham 00 Mecb’s& Trad... — 7 
Chemical OK — | ercantile...... 80 90 
b: : 195 -- Merchants’. 121 - 
Commerce. ee he) |Mer. Ky ponee 8) 86990 
Continental... 75 — Metropolitan... 115 — 
Corn Exchange. 115 125 | Nassau.. coe © 
Kast River..... 90 — |New York Pee 1s) «125 
First National. 86) — |North Amer..,. i 75 
Fourth Nat’n’l. 9% — [North River.... 100 
Fulton . . 130-150 _| Pacitic - 
Fifth Avenue 25 — | rk........ 91 
Gatlatin Nat’nl, 10 — |Phenix § 100 
German Am.... — 8 Republic sO BLK 
Ha lover. ... ... oO 8 — Shoe & Leather 1064 -- 
imp’s > Lua 24i4 — |St. Nicholas. 8 
Manhattan..... — 136 |State of hooey he in 98 - 
Manuf . “x Mer. — 8 JUnion. 150 


The stockholders of the “Butchers” and 
Drovers’ Bank, representing somewhat 
over 15,000 shares, held a meeting on Thurs- 
day for the purpose of covsi(lering a prop- 
Osition to reduce their capital stock, with a 
view of suving taxation. Mr. Joseph Brit- 
ton occupied the chair. It was stated that 
for the forty years previous to last year the 
bank had paid an annual dividend of 10 per 
cent.; but, owing to taxation, shrinkages, 
and other causes, they were unable last 
year to declare a dividend. After some 


among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shall select in muk- 
ing an exchange while they can realize the present 
premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment ure the 
“Fours,” “ Four-und-halfs,” “ Fives,” “ Ten-For- 
ties,” Sixes of 1881” (second and third series), and 
* Currency Sixes.”’ 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there is a large d mand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth editionof ou 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
designed to answer all questions in regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKER# “ae GOVERN- 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York Citv. 


A GOOD PLAN, 


The most profitable plan for operating in stocks is 
that of uniting capital of various sums by combining 
or pooling the orders of thousands of customers and 
using them as one mighty whole, which has been done 
so successfully by Messrs. Lawrence & Co., Bankers, 
57 Exchange Place, N.Y. City. By this co-operative 
system euch investor ix placed on an equal footing 
with the largest operator, and profits are divided pro 
rata among shareholders every “0 days. An in- 
vestment of $10 would pay $50, making 5 per cent. on 
the stock during the month. $25 would return $150 
or 6 per cent.; $100 would make $1,000, or 10 per cent., 
and so on, according tothe market. Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper, June 29th, suys: ** The combt- 
nation method of operating ip stucks is the most 
successful ever adopted.” 

The Baptist Weekly for September 26th, 1878, says: 

“By the combination system large profits are 
made in short periods. $15 would make $75, or 5 ver 

cent ; $0 pays $350, or7 per cent; $100 makes 1,000, 
or 10" per cont. on the stock during the month, ac- 
cording to the market.’ 

Brooklyn Journal, April 29th, says: “Our editor 
made a net profit of $101.25 on an investment of $20 
in one of Messrs. Lawrence & Co.’s combinations.” 
The firm’s new circular (copyrighted and sent free) 
contains “two unerring rules for success in stock 
operations’ and explains everything. Ali kinds of 
Stock and Bonds wanted. New Government Loan 
supplied. Bestreferences. Address LAWKENCE & 
CO., BANKERS AND BROKERS, 57 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 














THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY 


OF THE 


McKillop & Sprague Co, 


COLLECTIONS. 


One of the most powerful and effective means for 
the collection of Past-due Debts and Suspended 
Claims is The Commercial Agency. Owing to its 
peculiar organization, it accomplishes its work 
quietly ana effectively. 

The delinquent debtor, upon simple notice, often 
pays claimsinthe hands of the Agency before ail 
others, and for the obvious reason that he knows so 
long us anunpaid claim r mains in our hands his 
cred tis reascnably and necessarily questioned. 
The repeal of the Bankrupt Law brings once more 
into full operation the laws of the different states in 
regurd to the collection of debts ard the disposition 
of the property of debtors who cannot meet their 
engagements. It is for the interest of creditors 
that prompt settlements should be made. 

Business men will note the fact that we act 
promptly, collect promptly, pay over proceeds 
promptly, and by installments, if so collected. 

We advise gratis with our patrons. 

We keep a4 record of every important movement 
toward collecting a claim, which clients can perus® 
daily, and thus learn the condition of their claims 
atany time. 

We do one of the largest Collection Businesses in 
the“ U.&.” Weare prepared to do more,and solicit 
your patronage. Collections by Draft a Specialty. 
We have Attorneys tm every County of every State. 





discussion on the subject, a resolution wse 


For further information, rates, ete. apply at the 
office, Nos. 109 and 111 Worth Street. 


BROWNBROTHERS & CO. | (3 


689 WALL STREET, & New York, 

issue inst casb tisfactory guaran- 
ty of repayment Circular ‘Creaite :— Travelers, in 
dollars, for use in the ited States and adjacent 





part of the world. 

Applicat ion “for Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 





NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, corner 8th 
Ave, and 4th Street. Interest commencing from 
the lst of se month. Assets, $3,519,126.16. sur 


plus, $518,413. 
RICHARD 8. = Sua President. 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFYF, Secretar: 





KPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE NA- 

TIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, at 
New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business October Ist, 1878. 










RESOU RCES 

Loans and discounts.... ........ccceeeeeees $2,366,434 42 
OWOTGPRTED .ncccccccssccccee cosccccccccceess 1,728 71 
U. 3. bonds to secure circulation ....: 930,500 00 
U.S. bonds on hand... .. 0 ......sseceseeee 250,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 82,300 ( 
a ae eee 8,202 
Due from other National Banks 192,823 49 
Due from State Banks and bankers 867 


2, 2 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures.. - —-5b, 487 82 


Current expenses and taxes paid.. 16,529 46 
Premiums paid $1,684 68 
Checks and other cash item 55,102 54 
Exchanges for Clearing Hou 689 97 
Bills of other ban -» 87,794 00 
Fractional currency (including nickels) 1,910 50 
Specie (including gold Tressury cer- 
CIMCAIOB)...0022... co vercerevercccce 230,674 91 
Legal-tender DOtEB.....c0.606-  seesecceeese 114,000 00 
U. Ss —— of deposit for legal- 
Dbetnides . senccenagena 305,000 00 
Redemption Tund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of Sasuke Madsades 40,000 00 
UR ise. cccacdcdcuccecce sececcce eee am 
LIABILITIES. 





pa ne a + i pela val 
| nad ee fun 
Undivided an eececccccooes ccs 
National baat-notes outstanding 
Dividends unpa 

Individual ym mee subject to ‘check 
Demand certificates of deposit. 











Certified checks........ ....++.. 41,428 65 
Cashier's checks Outstanding. . 10,982 35 
Due to other national banks 1.266 

Due to state banks and bankers.... _ baal @ 2» 


OG. oc cicccsceccccsdcccsscccccqsesscccocsss $5,12 123,79 790 21 21 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NBW YORK, 88.: 

1, JOHN M. CRANE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank. do solemnly swear that the above siatement 
is true, to the best of mv knowledge »nd belief. 

JOHN M. CRANE, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this fifth day 
of October, 1878. JOHN H STOUT, 
Notary Public. 
Correct— Attest: 
A. V. STOUT, 
TTHEW BIRD,‘ 


MA Directors. 
CHAS. SPEAR, |S 





R witty: oF THE CONDI ah 1 OF THE 
THIRD ~~ IONAL BANK O ‘HE CITY OF 
W YORK, in the Sate of New York, at the close 


be pastuesn, yi 878. 
SOURCES 





Loans sere PR... 






$4,581,712 25 
. 37 


Overdrafta........ 3 

U. 8. Bonds to secure circulation 890,000 00 
U. 8. Bonds on hand,,.......-. .........500- 600,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 75,617 53 
Due from other National Banks«........... 1,915 97 
Due from State Banks and Bankers..... oo §«=—«-: 9.798 49 
Current —— 1se3 and taxes paid ....... es 36,557 08 
PPOCUPIMMES BRIG. 2. aseccc. cocccee coccee 114.563 73 
Exchanges = Clearing House. 836,849 44 
Bills of other Bunks.... — ........ 8.007 00 
Fractional currency ‘(including nickels) 2.011 77 


Specie (including gold Treasury certifs.). 833,200 75 
Legal- tender notes 345,487 00 








. 8. certifs. of teenie” ior legal ‘tenders. 455,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.8. Treasurer, 4 
per cent, of circulation...... 40,000 00 
Due from U. &. Fla a other than 5 ber 
cent. redemption fund................-65+ 70 00 
$9,231,009 72 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paidin.... ...... $1,009,000 00 
Other undivided profits 853 
National bank-notes outstanding 17,200 





Individiai deposits subject to ones 


Demand certificates of deposit 82 96 
IOI, daéndccdndaanecacces. caeas 894 2b 
Cashier's checks outstanding........ .. .. 149,835 38 
Due to other National banks............ .. 4,208,813 46 
Due to State banks and bankers............ H'O.358 39 
cena 

$9,281,099 78 

orate or NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, s¢.: 


1,C.N. JORDAN, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
do At... swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my er one pelts f. 
ORDAN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to a. me. this 5th day 
of October, 187s. HUMPHREY J. MONAHAN, 
Notary Public. 
Correct.— Attest: 


M. A. BOOTH ; 
PARKER HANDY Directors. 
CHARLES LANIER, § 





















I FPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK,at New York,in the State of New York, at 
the close of business, October Ist, 1878. 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts......... ecccccccccccees $1,330,738 75 

OVOPEFATIO....cc.ccccecege. seccces eee 1,519 34 
U. 8. Bonds to secure circulation. 400,000 00 
U. 8. Bonds on band seal e 400,000 00 
Otber stocks, bonds, and mo: ag eee. 253,930 00 
Due from other National Banks........... 56,160 4% 
Due from State Banks and bankers... 8,580 82 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 170,000 v0 

Current expenses and taxes paid 16,650 41 
Premiums eer 54,524 37 

Checks and other cash items 11,515 58 

Exchanges for clearing-house.. 692,008 92 

Bills of other banks........ 12,042 00 

Specie Gacteties gold Treasury certif- 

pameabecnseabbedcodssddiudtescsocssenss 805,517 41 
Bh» EIT a 1,728 

Redemption fund with ‘Oss. ‘Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation),,..... aaasee 16,477 530 
I iiss hes Shee asda aiacaccens $3,920,403 08 
LIABILITIKS8. 

Capital stock paid in............66. see $600,000 00 

Surplus fund............ -. «2... et0e- ccccecces 400,000 00 

Undivided profits ee 995 7 

National Bank-notes outstanding. 271,450 00 

Dividends unpaid...... oe 1,882 

Individual deposits subject to ch 1,496,050 &7 

Demand certificates of deposit. 18,351 98 





Certified checks yet 
Due to other Nation nks, 
Due to state Banks and bankers 


WUD. sndecas | 10-0- dpeccentintasonaganed $3,920,403 08 
i or NEw York, COUNTY OF NEW Font 88. 
1, D. HOLDEN, Casbier of the above-named 
bank, t= solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my bnowleoge and belief. 
L. LDEN, Cashier. 
Lt gg and sworn to before me, this 5th day of 


October, 187 
*e. SANBORN, Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Correct—Attes ¥ 











T.oans and discounts 


countries, — in pounds. se for use in any U.8s 





Importers’ 


day of October, 1878. 


21 








EPORT OF T ITION OF TH 
SONS B td BaP? New York, aid 
tate of New fore PI she close of business, on the 
Ist day of October, 1878 










ash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 
Bills of other bank 


See 


$9,051,183 49° 

CIWGUINENING” acccsigsedastdde~s > .adanes 467 51 

Uv. a © to secure circulation (par e 
WG «ace. tes jeeee. oh eases é 

S. Bonds to secure deposits cpaswatae) 000 00° 

Other stocks, bouts, and mortgages 778,988 74 

Due from other Nationa! Banks.. . 565,391 $1 

Due from state banks on bank 53,482 98: 

Banking House .. 750,000 00 

Other real esate 89,022 34 

Current expenses - taxes _ 60,738 2 

4 

yw 

w 


é 











nts. 73 79 
Specie—vis.. *Gold’ coin.. 750 00 
Silver coin.. 7,088 10 
Gold ouetiientes ‘ i a4 0 
Jagah tender note 
ba of Deposit for ‘Tegal- ten- 
ese: secegecnseccvegscces 1,975,000 00 
Redeuption cor with U a Treasurer 
(5 per cent. on circulat 27,000 00 
Due from U.S. aeconres - (other than5 
per cent. redemption RUEGD déeccescces 28,000 00 
DD wicsnncssta: te) ss. pesanetnsceed $16,701,733 13 
LiABii. ITIES. 
pe mock WURRTs sectcccsctonece . $2,000,(00 
ad cher SOE. cucnegetentéésece neces 290,000 00 
ivided ey ahaa 158,032 12 
Circulating notes received 
trom the Comptroller....,. $540,000 00 
Less amount on hand and 
Treasury for redemption... 2,700 00 
——— 587.300 00 
Dividends unpaid. .... 0 .....ees 2,619 00 
ndividual Ceposite. subject to check 5,096,075 24 
Demand cert eee ot deposit “a 62,915 56 
Certitied checks... ............. 323,858 10 
Carhier’s checks outstandl ng ice aene 141,446 24 
Depeete ot United States Disbursing 
MI on 4d- aetancuan eee eeee 87,596 11 
Due to wether Nationai Banks... J. 6,697 S37 43 
Due to State Banks and Bankers.... 7 1,894, 38 
MAURAete lis. cuss cme cakankeaial $16,701, 733 13 


Bank of New York, - soiemniv swear that the 
above statement is true, to the beat of my knowledge 
and belief. 
(Signed) EK. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 
Correct— Attest 
WORTH, ) 
OLIVER HOYT, - Directors.. 
WILLIAM H. FOG 3a.) 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 
Sworn to und subscribed betore me, this 7th Oe of 
October. 1878. H. 8. WILKIN, Notary Public. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE: 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK, at the City and 
inthe State of New York, at the close of business, 



























Oct. Ist, 1878. 
RESOU RCEs. 

Loans and discounts. ae, Aideinkanane oe 623,908 05, 
Overdrafts............. 100 2 
U.8. Bonds to secure circulation. 400,00 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgage 118,252 % 
Due from other National Banks.. 119,295 27 
Due from state banks and ba nker: 8,908 OF 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 213,150 00 
Current expenses and taxes —_ ecece a 
Premiums paid.......... ‘ 10,000 00 
Checks and other cash items. 19,407 8 
Exchanges for clearing- house a 2H 438 
Bills of other banksa........ ° 5,058 00 
Fractional currency (including kels). bl 44 
Specie (including gold Treasury — 

CR ctakedandace ddndedee. ccceass seer 151,108 00 
Legal-tender notes. 310,000 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit for legal- 

iccndstnncccagsanae . asesenesdas 65,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. . Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of cee Rakae. ceesueane 18,000 00 

eR eo ee ee $3,340, 217 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paidin —....... $400,000 00 
ee 55,000 00 
Undivided profit: 62 ¢ 
National Bank-notes outstandirg 349,200 00 
Dividends unpaid... ........... 2... . 20 
Individual deposits subject to check..... 2,104,285 90 
Demand certificates of deposit....... . : 12,843 25 
Certified checks.... 2. se. secre sees 101,109 32 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . 101 682 08 
Due to other National Banks acaneeua 168,274 84 
Due to state Banks and bankers........... 19,509 84 . 


TOE sc. ae cece , "$3,340,217 8 83 
STATE OF New York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8¢.: 
1, JOHN N. QuIRK. Cashier of the abov: -named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my cowiate and belief, 
NO. N. QUIRK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this ~_ day of 
October, 1878. i1ERMAN E. STREET, 
Notary Public, N. Y Co. 
Correct.—Attest : 


JOHN T. WIL?ON 
JOHN 8. YOUNG,’ 


Directors. 
JAMES R. SMITH, 5 





DERS’ NATIONAL. 
Youn at “ie York. in the State 
of New York. at the close of business on the first 
day of October, 1578: 


Riiitor OF rae CON DITION. OF THE 
A 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdratts...... 

U. 8. pomae to secure circulation 
U. 8. bonds on hand 


Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages . 


Due from other National Banks 


Current expenses and taxes pald.. 
Premiums paid................ 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Bills of other banks...... ‘ 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 





















conte 130 
Spec 983.377 " 
Lewal- tender n © ecccece, cece 433,244 00 
certificates of deposit for legal- 
le al 3,495,000 00 
Redewption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. of circu- 
a) rere 56,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. Redemption Fund)........ 4,000 00 
as ce ciacadins ees sees seccoceeccee $24.05 52, 921 00 oo 
LIABILITIES, 
cogta BEOCK POId ID. .c..rcccccccccccsecece $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund ee 1,640,310 31 
Undivided profits...  ......-cccceeeseeees 225,855 41 
National bank circulation outstanding. 1,111,152 00 
tate bank no gg Outstanding...... 5,798 00 
Dividends unpaid. .... 4.108 00. 
Individual den a subject to check. 6,594,536 77 
eee =< — of deposit ° 37,029 45 
Ce MOSES... ccccccccccccccscccs 224 % 
Caster 8 ‘checks outstanding. 328 82 
to other National Banks...... 731 06 
Due to State Banks and bankers 5 








ei cecciddtdddadetcnicsaceascatteasss 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK: 


{, EDWARD H. PERKINS, JR., cashier of “ The 
and Traders’ National Bank of New 
York,” do solemnly swear that the above statement 


is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


£. H. PERKINS, JR., Cashier. 


Swornto and subscribed before me,this fourth 
LOUIS GRUNH 
Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 











M. H. MACY ) Corre SAN A. LIVINGSTON, 
wa, M. KING LAND, Directors. JAMES “att LL. (ieaaias 

N. #, PALME § EDWARD H AMMIDOWN, § - 
neo 30 Days on A Brooklyn mar man » depust ted with Alex. Froth- 
adici Filonet sorte ingham & | af J Soret, Hew Yor’. as 
LT s\Opilons or ork Morven. 5108 in % | margin on 160" shares. t. tock. The 
une He- stock was dispesed of ae annie yt realts- 
Address ™ omen R Wicd CO., | ing $2,400 profit. Their Weekly Financial Report is 

porte free, & 35 Wail: Street, New sent free. 





uy 
aw 





Commercial, 


THE KID GLOVE CONTROVERSY. 


CoLLecToR Mernitt has decided the kid 
glove question, that has for several months 
been pendiug between the Government and 
certain importers of kid gloves in this city, 
by fixing the invoice value of the gloves at 
forty-seven francs per dozen, instead of 
forty-two francs, as made by the importers, 
This adds five francs to the valuation, and 
implies that the importers had made a false 
valuation, while carrying with it a penalty 
of twenty percent. The decision in these 
particular cases is final, in consequence of 
an arrangement made beforehand; yet we 
regard it as unjust to the importers and 
bad policy for the Government, 

The goods in question were fine two- 
button kid gloves, manufactured and bought 
in France, the invoice price of which in 
Paris was fixed by the importers at forty- 
two francs per dozen. A dispute having 
arisen as to the correctness of this valua- 
tion, it was arranged between the import- 
ers and the Government that the invoices 
of the same kind of goods by Messrs. A. ‘I’. 
Stewart, Iselin, Neeser & Co,, and Wilmer- 
ding, Hoguet & Ilumbert shou!d be select 
ed as a basis for determining the point at 
issue, and that the decision in respect to 
them should be accepted as final, Messrs. 
Constable, of Arnold, Constable & Co., 
Dunbam, of Dunham, Buckley & Co., and 
Hugh Aucbincloss were appointed as mer- 
chant appraisers; and they fixed the valua- 
tion at forty-two francs per dozen. Mr, 
Dutcher, the appraiser of the port, placed 
it at fifty-four francs; and the general 
appraiser, Mr, Ketcham, reduced it in his 
first report to forty-nine francs, and then 
in a supplementury report to forty-seven 
francs. These different reports were for- 
warded to Collector Merritt, and he adopt- 

ed the forty seven-franc valuation; which 
settles the question for the present, unless 
in other cases the whole matter shall be 
judicially reopened, that similar goods 
mu:t hereafter be entered at forty-seven 
francs per dozen. 

Is this the true invoice valuation at the 
present time’ We say at the present \ime, 
for the question relates not to what it was 
in the past years, but to what should be 
now, in view of the fallin the price of 
skins and the labor cost of manufacturing 
the gloves, with the addition of the manu- 
facturer’s profit. And, unless the figures 
which represent prices in France lie, the 
Collector's decision is unjust to the import- 
ers, and equally so to the consumer, since 
he will ultimately have to pay the bill, by 
an adition to the price in this country. The 
price of skinsin France has fallen from 
fifty-three francs per dozen in 1868—when 
the gloves were valued at a little more than 
sixty-eight franes per dozen—to thirty-five 
francs per dozen in July, 1878, and bas since 
declined below this mark. The result is 
that kid gloves of the kind in question can 
be bought to-day in Paris, and that, too, in 
any quantity, at forty-two francs per dozen. 
Why the Collector should fix the valuation 
at forty-seven francs is a mystery which 
needs explanation. It is a significant 
fact in the case that the firm of A. T 
Stewart & Co. offer to deliver the same kind 
ot goods in Paris to any purchaser to the 
amount of six hundred thousand pairs at 
the rate of forty-two francs per dozen, and 
challenge the acceptance of the offer. That 
firm certainly would not do this the if 
proper valuation were forty-seven francs. 

What course shall the importing mer- 
chants in this city take, in view of this de- 
cision? We think the answer to be a very 
plain one. They should invoice their fu- 
ture purchases of kid gloves atthe true 
market value at the place of purchase, 
which is according to the revenue laws of 
the United States. If an attempt be made 
to raise this valuation toa higher mark, 
they should, as they have a right to do, de- 
mand a merchants’ appraisement. If they 
cannot in this way secure justice, they 
should contest the question before the 
courts. In the end they will triumph. 
While it is true that undervaluations, if in- 
tentionally made, are a simple fraud against 
the Government and deserve to be pun- 
ished, itis also true that overvaluations, 
forced upon importers by custom-house 
officials, are unjust to these importers and 
unjust to the people, and ought w be re- 
sisted. The law provides a remedy for 
this injustice. No collector of customs 
duties is a final autocrat on this subject. If 

he does wrong, there is a way to set him 
right. Pay the duties under protest, and 
then bring a suit to test the question. This 
is just what Phelps, Dodge & Co. should 
have done. 


THE IND 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue week ander review has been less 
active, the movement from agents’ hands 
having been moderate and that from job. 
bers only fair. The character of the dis- 
tributing demand shows little change, the 
wants of consumers being the guide to 
purchasers in all departments of the trade. 
The condition of stocks with first 
bands is better than for many years, ow- 
ing tothe fact that production has been 
changed in such a manner that unprofita- 
ble goods have been almost entirely discon- 
tinued and the mills turned on to goods of 
a desirable character. Besides this, new 
markets have been opened in many direc- 
tions; and this, too, has operated to show 
the supply iv a very favorab!e position. 

Corron Goops have been in fair 
movement ind stocks continue in excellent 
shape. The export demand has been good. 
The shipments from this port have been 
1,989 packages, and from Boston 155 pack- 
ages, making in all 2 144 packages, valued 
at $132,957, and for the «expired portion of 
the year 101,486 packages, valued at $6,- 
829,434, compared with 91,785 packages, 
valued at $6,094,368, for the same time in 
1877 and 77,558 packages, valued at $5,- 
777.217, for the same time in 1876. 

Brown sbeetings and shirtinys have been 
in good request. Wide sheetings contin- 
ued sold up and heavy shirtings were in 
active demand. 

Bleached goods were rather quiet for 
new business, but deliveries on account of 
back orders made up a fair business. 

Gioghams.—Bourettes, and similar styles 
were in steady request, while dress goods 
and regular styles were quiet. 

Printing-cloths was very quiet, with prices 
having a downward tendency. Sales were 
very light and quotations at the close were 
nominal at 8éc. for 64x64 cloths and 8c. 
cash for 56x60. 

Prints.—New purchases were irregular 
and unin portant, but deliveries in execu- 
tion of previous orders made up a good 
business. Specialties and novelties are 
receiving the most attention, to the neglect 
of ordinary dress styles, 

Dress Goops.—Worsteds were in lurge 
demand forall the lending makes. Woolens 
were also in steady request, but cottons 
were very quiet, 

WooLeN Goops were in light demand. 
The clearing up of autumn stocks has be- 
gun and some shading of prices bus been 
made in a quiet way. The remnant of the 
stock of the Weybosset Mills is advertised 
for closing out at auction next Tuesday, 
the 15th, at the roomsof Wilmerding, Ho- 
guet & Co. 

Fancy cassimeres have been quiet, except 
for alimited request for job lots. 

Cotton-warp and Moscow beuvers were 
in fair demand, Low grades of al!-wool 
goods wereactive and arc in light supply ; but 
the demand for the better grades for cloth- 
ing purposes was rather tame. 

Cloakings were in good demand for 
small selections of the staple styles; but 
the general business was slow. 

Kentucky jeans were dull. 

Overcoatings were in irregular request. 
Some styles were in demand; but generally 
the market was quiet. 

Fiannels and blankets have done better, 
and numerous small selections made up a 
fairly satisfactory total for the week. 

SHAWLS were in fair request for medium 
qualities, but the general movement was 
unimportant. 

UNDERWEAR AND HostEry.—Sbirts and 
drawers were in good demand for mod- 
erate selections. Fancy hose and half-hose 
were active. 

Foreian Dry Goons were in fair inquiry 
for small assortments of dress goods and 
low and medium grades of silks. The de- 
mand for general merchandise has been 
rather quiet. 

The imports for the week have »mounted 
to $1,275,319 and the totul thrown on the 
market $1,634,902. 


EXCLUSIVE BRANDS of BLACK SILKS, from the 
MOST CELEBRATED LYONS MANUFACTURERS: 
AT 
EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 


COLOR «:1} SILKS 


in ALL the NEW FASHIONABLE SHADEBS, from 


$1 PER YARD UP 


And WE CONTINUE the SPECIAL SALE of 


BLACK SILKS. 


OUR OWN MAKR&, SUPERB SOFT FINISH, at 


$1.25 and $1 50 per Yard. 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE 


Createst Bargains 


OF THE SEASON, 


AT Stewart & Co 

















BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS. 


EPENDENT. 


EHRICHS’, 


Eighth Av. and 24th St. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


AT HALF PRICE. 


On account of change in management in this de- 
partment, we are offering the cutive stuck of Boys’ 
Clotbing regardless of cost or valu 

Entire stock arranged on tables in “Job Lots. 
HEAVY MELTON KILT SUITS at $1.25; 

former price #4. 
HEAVY A LL-W0O0OL C\ASSIMERE SOITS 
t $2; former price $5. 

BOY»’ SCHOOL SUITS at 82.25; 

former price $5.50. 
HEAVY SCHOOL PANTS at 4l cents; 

former price @ $1.25, 
A ‘on. gon ENTIRESTOCK OF REALLY 


oe BOYS’ CLOTHING at equally low 
J = 


CALL EARLY IN THE WEEK. 
EHRICHS’ 
257, 289, 291, 293, and 295 
EIGHTH AVENUE, 

ND 307 WEST 24th STREET. 


WALLER 
SSORLEY 


245 Grand St., N. Y. 








FALL IMPORTATIONS. MAGNIFICENT AS8- 
SORTMENT IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS, MOURNING GOODS, SILKS, 
SUITS, CLOAKS, DOLMANS, WRAPS, SHAWLS, 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, CLOAKINGS, UNDER- 
WEAR, HOSIERY, GLOVES, CORSETS, FLAN- 
NELS, BLANKETS, DOMESTICS, HOUSEKEEP- 
ING DRY GOODS, Etc., Etc. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE FOR FALL AND WINTER, 1878-9, WILL 
BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED AND CAREFUL- 
LY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


Waller & MeSorley, 


245 Grand Street, W. Y. 





A LARGE AND IMPORTANT CLOAK 
SALE, AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. & 6. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Av., and 22d St., 
ON MONDAY, OCT. 14th, 1878, 


commenced the sale of 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS’ 
WORTH OF 


FALL AND WINTER CLOAKS. 


This offering is a consignment from one of the 
largest manufacturers in Berlin, and is to be dis- 
posed of at the following remarkably low prices: 
1,000 CHINCHILLA CLOAKS, $5 to $12; worth $) to 

$20. 

1,000 WOOL BEAVER CLOAKS, $7 50 to $18; wortn 
$12 to $27. 

1,000 Extra Fine WOOL DIAGONAL and MATK- 
LASSE CLOAKS, $10 to $25; worth $17 to $32, 
2,00 DRAP D’ETK, DIAGONAL and MATELAS- 
SK SACKS, * Demi-season,” trimmed with silk 

and fringe, $4 to $10; worth $7.50 to $16. 

ASPECIAL DEPARTMENT will be opened for 

LADIES’ WRAPPERS AND BREAKFAST ROBKS: 

Many of these are rare novelties, exact copies of 
imported French Models, ** La Ferriere.”’ 

500 PRINTED REP WRAPPERS, 82.75 to ¥3.50. 

500 PLAID FLANNEL WRAPPERS, #4 to $6. 

500 PLAIN FLANNEL WRAPPERS, $7.50 to $15. 

500 FLNKH FLANNEL WRAPPERS, Satin Trimmed 
and Quilted, $15 to $25. 

EXTRA FINE FRENCH CASHMERE WRAPPERS 
Silk 1i ed and Elegantly Trimmed with Satin 
Ribbon and Lace, copies of the most expensive 
French Models, $35 to $0). 

10,000 CALICO WRAPPERS, Seasonable Colors, We. 
to $1. Worth from 85c. to $1.67. 


ALL ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 





Samples of Dry Goods sent gratuitously to all parts 
of the country on application, thus enabling out-of- 
town parties to make their purchases in New York 
as advant ly as residents of the city. 








J.&C.JOHNSTON. 





[October 17, 1878. 





E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
Quite a Variety. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS AND STYLES 
IN OUR 


TRIMMED BONNET 


ROOM 


ON EXHIBITION TO-DAY. 
WE INVITE INSPECTION. 


UNTRIMMED HATS. 


1,000 CASES FRENCH FELT HATS, 50c., 60c., 75e., 
85ec., up. 
EVERY COLOR AND SHAPE MANUFACTURED. 


500 CASES AMERICAN FELT HATS, l6c., 2e., 25c., 
u 


p. 
OUR STOCK IS THE LARGEST IN NEW YORK 
AND CONTAINS "HE LARGEStT QOLLROTION 
OF DESIRABLE SHAPES PROBABLY IN THE 
WORLD. THE PRICKS ARE LOWER THAN 
ELSEWHERE, 


BOYS’ UNTRIMMED AND Pei ED HATS. 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTME 


VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 


1,000 PLECES ria Bo yay FANCY PLUSHKEs, 
ALL THE SCARC r AND DESIRABLE SHADES 
IN VARIETY, THA 
CANNOT BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. 


1,500 PIECES BL a SILK ag VELVETs, 
1 SL 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 25, $2.50 up 
PUKCHASED BEFORK Tie ADVANCK, 





500 pieces Desirable Shades in Velvets, tl entore, 
for Bonnetand Trimmings, #1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 5u 





EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
TWO-TONED, GROS-GRAINS, AND FANCY. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS, PLUMES, TIPS. 
LARGEST STOCK oy ANERY GOObsS IN THIS 
CITY. OWEST PRICES 
From lowest to the “as finest por es. Bargains. 


DRESS SILKS. 
Don’t Cornet t») Examine Our? 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 5$1 00 per yard. 
EXAMINE OUR Ruac} 
DRESS SILKS $l 05. 
KXAMINE OUR BL AC K > 
DRESS SILKS. s$l 15. 
EXAMINE OUR BLACK ) 
DRESS SILKS. 5$1 20. 
THIS IS A LARGE PURCHASE. WE INVITE IN- 
SPECTION AND COMPARISON. 
THE GOODS ARE FAR BELOW PRESENT 
RATES 


ph GRADKS at $1. 25, | $1.35, $1.50, $1.75, $2 a 
CP DON'T FORGET OUR SILK DEPARTMENT 


Cloaks, Suits, and Sacques. 


x una eaeeee BLACK BEAVER SACQUES, 
350 an 
150 TRIMMED with SILK, FINER, $5, $6, to $8. 


Soe eee $10 SACQUE, 


TO OUR 


manufactured from FINE ALL-WOOL DIAGONAL 
und BLACK BEAVER, handsomely ‘RIMMED 
aie “GRAIN SILK. EVERY SIZE. BAR- 


ss. 


Examine our FINKFR CLOAKS—MAGNIFICENT 
ASSORTMEN’ [, SPLENDIDLY MADE, VERY DE- 
ig wees STYLE AND MAT ERIAL, at $8, $10, $12, 

5, $20, up. 


SUITS! SUITS! 


VARIETY CANNOT BE DESCRIBED. 


$3.75, $1.50, 86, R8, B10, to $50. 
CHILDREN’S HEAVY WINTER CLOAKS from 
$2.75 vo $10. 


CHILDREN’S CLOAKS. 


VARIOUS MATERIALS. 


CLOTH, MA'TELASSE, DAMASSE, CAMEL’S 
HAIR HAIR EU on at $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, 
$4, $5, $7.50, to B15. 


ALSO 35 Uy ae 4 PATTERN sUITS,TO BE 
SOLD REGAROLESS of COST 
LADIKS’ SILK DRESSES, $18, $20, $25, to $150. 


We Invite an Examination of this 
Department. 


DRESS GOODS, 
CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
INDIA SHAWLS, 





FLANNELS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTILY ATTENDED TO. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
FOR FALL and WINTER. 1878, containing 214 
es CLOSELY PRINTED MATTER, interspersed 


pay 
ye ustrations, sent free on receipt of Postage 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND 8ST; 





56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 63, AND 70 ALLEN SCRERT, 














October 17, 1878.] 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


MONDAY EVENING, October rt 187 
PRINTS. 

Albion..... ....... 6 |Mallory.........0. 
Allens............. 534'Manchester........ 
American.......... 6 |Merrimack, D...... 
Arnold ............ 6 |Oriental.......... 
Cocheco, L........ 614 Pacific ........0008 
Dunnells.......... 6 |Richmond......... 
Freeman., ....... 514|S8impson’s Mourn’g 
Garner &Co...... 6 |Sprague........... 
Gloucester........ 534|Wamsutta........ 
Hamilton ......... 6 |Washington....... 
TABU cc cceccesess G 


GINGHAMB. 


Amoskeag......... 9}¢\Lancaster.......... 9 
Belfast .....-2-+0+ Has Namaske.......... 844 
HARB ccccccoscces © PROM ccccscccss 
Glasgow.......++- 9 Southwark........ 734 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS., 





ox 


XN 


Se SS OS 











Atlantic, A, 4-4 734) Lawrence, LL... .. 614 
“ H, 44 7% “ Wasa. O¢ 
“oP, 44 64% “ XX.... 734 
« D, 44 6% XXX. 9 
- Lu, 44 534'Lyman, E, -- 
- } ww 65 a , 
wam, F........ 534 cewecns Oe 

= 44 6% | ee 
= 30-inch 6 PacdssscaaeG 

Appleton, A, 44 7 rh eT: 

aie -in 684 Standard. 7 
Bedford R. 34 Medford, 44 7 
Boot, FF.......... 7}¢'Nashua, O, 33-in.. 614 

i cvciccooss Gt || Oats. 2 

© (Gisicciseceq Gee = E, 40-in.. 8 

tt Bossesssnncs OM! W,48-in.. 1135 

Broadway, 44 3% Newmarket, A.. -. Ol 

Cabot, A 44 7% | eines @ 

iis WwW bi] # Rk... ¥ 

Crescent Mins, A.. 73g Pacific, Extra..... 734 

1% 


az bs R.. 8 8 —_- | ee 








x Bo aaesn oe 
Continental, C......74 “ Cais vaca Oe 
“ sees 8% “ Niscas.. 16 
Dwight, X........ 534 “ 7-413 
‘ Vicssccce egy | 8-4 15% 
“ iu. * 9-4 1714 
Exeter, A, 44 6 “e 10-4 21 
oe 7-8 +e aa Tere eeree i% 
Great Halls, Eivcicce aes 
e Aer 74 Ne 
“ yaa 4 Pittstield, A.. 
Harrisburg, A..... \Pocasset : 
“ a 6, Canoe, 44 &i/ 
ve H..... 5% , araaced «- 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d, Mad |. EP erer a 
XXX. ‘Salmon 1 Falls, E ae 
Indian Head, +4 iig|tar, i svmanerinn 
« — 30-in, 7 eee 1% 
alten Orchard : Swift Kiver o 
AA........ 8 |Tremont, CC. 584 
EE........ 7 [Utica, Ys 
NN.....:.. 63g) ° 9-4 2314 
Mice 8 a“ 10-4 2644 
Laconia, AA...... . 1% Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
i: SO 36-in.. 74 
= Serer oul 40-in 11 
be Bissicasess: One by 48-In. .12 
Langley, A........ 6541 Waltham, l @eceer il 
* "— Standard, 7 9418 


Laurel, D.......... 74 — 10-4 x0 
“ H 


welster sisieen | OONME 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIKTINGS 
Androscoggin : Hope, 4 7h 
AA, 44 9 \Langdon, +4 10! 
44 8 |Lonsdale, 44 814 
Amoskeag, A, 44 8 “ Cambric,44 13° 
Z, 7-8 6 Masonville. 449 


Bay Mills. 44 83¢.N. Y. Mills, 4-4 101¢ 
Bartlett, A 4-4 9 (New Market,A.4-4 ; 
Ballou & Son, 44 6%) ae Pee 
iby 30-in 5% ‘Nashua, E, 44 9 
Bod Rives scvescee T4| P. 42-in.. 103¢ 
i. ee “ » 45-in. . 113g 
SOW vaeniesievee clue Pepperell, 64 13 
© Grccccces eves 594 7-415 
Blackstone,AA44 714: 8-4 1744 
Blackstone Aiver.. 7 st 9-4 21 
Cabot, 7-8 6x4| & 10-4 23% 
« 44 714|Red Bank, 44 — 
© (GP... c.5 946 Ss HS — 
“« 64-in. .....101¢)8laterville, 44 6% 
Cano 34 414 os 7-8 5% 


Clinton, CCC. .4-4 %¢'Tuscarora, 441) 
— \Utica Nonpareil : 
4411 





Dwight: 
Cambric. 44 — - 5-4 15 
Linen Finish..— s 6-4 15 
Forestdale, 44 8 ve 8-4 224 
Fruit of the Loom : < 9-4 2646 
44 8% vs 104 284g 
Fearless, --44 7 (|Wauregan, No. 1..10 
Green, G, 4 6 Wamsutia, 4 104 
Great "Falls, 8..... 64g 5-4 15ig 
) re Me Williamsville, 44 10 
- . Saree © \Fane Rock, 44 8% 
. i“ ees 86 Whitinsville, 44 7, 
“ “ rg 7-8 6% 
Gold Medal, 44 7 Waltham, 6-417 
ne sl 7-8 6 cs 8419 
Hills : 7 9-4 21 
10-4 24 


Semper Idem,4-4 al a 
“78 


DEYIMs, 


Amoskeag.........16 |Olis, OU...........11 
Blue Hil sala ocean Pearl River........153¢ 


x 


Columbia, Heavy. .16 Warren, AXA.....14 
Everett............16 lz 
Haymaker......... Pt, SS CR secccccdl 


Otis, AXA........ 
» BB. meneanenee 
STRIPES. 
American.... 846@ 934|Otis, BB.....10 @— 
Amoskeag. ..1034(@11%5 Massabesic..12 @13 
Dexter, A...— Pittsfield....— 5% 
Thorndike,B.1134@124¢ 
Hamilton... “0K GLK Uncasville,A. 8446@ 91¢ 
TICKINGS. 
pe oe. pea ecovccelOg 
A.. ...15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
pe B « _— vie 


WOME i534 cececsceskd 












“ 
“ D......l1u) , 
“ Rives "10% |Methuen, FY \ebbeee ” 
Cordis, ACE.......18 /Pearl River........16 
AAA 16 |Pittsfield......... 53¢ 


Bisncovcses a lyork 3 Brook. ....14¢ 
= weseecece York, 30-inch. . 4 
Hamilton..........12%: “ Winch 
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CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag....... 8 |Laconia.........--++ 8 
Androscoggin. ... os Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River....... Naumkeag : 


Hyde Park........ H Satteens....... 834 
Indian Orchard..-. 2 —— deaeace. @ 
Kearsarge ...... 

BROWN ‘DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... 7}¢|Laconia............ 8 


Amosgeag,........ 8 jL 1: Se 8 
Appleton. sosooe 8 Mossechuseite, 6 C.. 73g 


Augusta. ....... 744)Pepperell.......... 834 
Boot Aico. 8 stark A sreccccces SG 


JAMES McCREERY & 60, 


Broadway and llth Street. 
AUTUMN STOCK OF. 


DRESS GOODS. 


NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DRESS GOODS. 


Our line of CASHMERES, in all! pe ‘emenmenen 
COLORS, are the best value ever off red 


Special Bargains 
IMPORTED FRENCH SUITINGS 


AND 
ALL-WOOL CAMEL’S HAIR, 


AT 25 CENTS PER YARD. 


HILL, MOYNAN & C€0., 











bet. Forsyth and Eldridge Sts., N.Y. 


We have now on exhibit rhe. lurgest and choicest 
selection of DRY GOODS ANCY GOODs, HO- 
——* ete., ete, to be found ‘in any house in the 
city. 


DRE*«s GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


160 pieces Sylvia Costume Cloth, 26c¢. ; cheap at 37 03 

140) pieces Diamond Camels’ Hair Suiting, 38e. 
worth Ste 

3 Causes All-Wool Camels’ Hair Costume Fabrie, 
d5e.; good value for die. 

85 pieces St-inch All-Woo!l Camels’ Hair, %e.; real- 
ly worth $1.25 
120 pieces 
really worth 75c. 





ze OLOnRIRG Cloth, $1.30; considered good value at 


$1. 
jopiin Suiting s, in all the fashionable shades, 
l&e., 2 anid 20¢ 
lots Oushiie res, New Colorings, Ike., 20¢., and 


neorke Buitings, * sn wide, New Fall Shades, 
; a Great Bargai 

5 Cuses All-Wool Frene ne ‘ree sre, all the Newest 
Shades, 50c.; fully worth 

Large display of Seotch’ Fiatas, in the latest de- 
signs and coiorinus, 1de., tse. dde., and d0e, 

65 pleces All- Wool iPartan, “Pinid Suiting, 1,25 





jonable. 
Mourning Goods Department. 


235 pleees All-Wool French Cashmere, We. Good 
value for the. 

Also full assortment of French Cash mere, 55c., 65e. 

Special offering of French Cashmere at Jie, Can- 
not be equaled for the money in the city. 

Full line of French Cashmere, %5c. and %e. 

The handsomest French Cashmere ever shown, $1. 

Koglish Cashmeres, 35c., 40c., 45¢c., and 50c. 


Soak and Suit Department. 


Special attention is requested to this department. 

Handsome Cashmere Suits, from 8&8 to $30, 

600 Stuff Suits, from $4 up. Decided eursine 

Imported Bourette and Silk Suits, the latest de- 
signs, ut very moderate prices. 

Ladies’ Cloaks, Mantillas, and Circulars—a magnifi- 
cent assortment. Also the new Ulster, so fashion- 
able this Fall. 


dress and school wear. 


Shawl Department. 


All the leading styles in Shetland Wool, Paris 
Stripes, Broche, Imitation India Velvet, Beaver, 
Chenille,and Fancy. Also the largest assortment 
3 Square Wool Shawls ever shown, at prices to suit 
the times. 


Silk Department. 


A heavy Black Gros Grain, $10), 

A nice quality Lyons Cashmere, #125. 

Full lines of Colin & Berger, lvland, Guinet, and 
all the standard makes of Black Silks. 

Colored Silks, from 65c. up. 


Velvet Department. 


ofthe. 3 Stack Silk Trimming Vevet, $1 10, $12, 
) 

Lyons Black Silk Cloaking Velvet $3 00 and up. 
sitsup the new shades of Colored Silk Velvet, from 

2% 

Full exhibit of Black and Colored Silk Finish Vel- 
MG t, Sa ‘os and up (the Blacks are of the New Amazon 
Shade 


Fancy Goods Department. 


Black and Colored Sitk Fringes; c henille Fringes: 
Worsted Fringes, all styles and color.: Cloak trime- 
mings, Gimp-s, Braids, etc., ete.; the largest variety 
of Buttons in the city; Torchon Lac es, from Je. a 
vard up; Embroideries, Veilings, Gents’ and Ladies’ 
Handkerchiefs, Lace and Linen Collars ard Caffs, 
Ladies’ Underwear: Chemises, a special bargain; 
C) sets, we boast: on selling the best 0c. Side Lace 
Corset in America. 


Hosiery Department. 

A full selection of Ladies’. Gents’, and Misses” 
ae - popular prices. Unlaundried Shirts, from 
Tie 

Kid ther 8. from 25ce. 


Red Flannel Underwear for Ladies and Gents, at 
very low prices. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


271, 2373. 275 and 277 GRAND &T., 
Bet. Forsyth and Eldridge Sts., New York. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black os Colors 
sent by mail. 30 cents perounce. Addres 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & co. 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 





Postage Stamps accepted as money. 





271,273, 275,and 277 CRANDST., | 


-inch All-Wool Camels’ Hair, We.: | 
65 pieces, ''4 yards wide, All-Wool Plaid and Plain | 


iMOineh wide) A decided barwain ard very fash- 


A tull line of Misses’ and Chiidren’s Cloaks, for 7 











WILSON & GREIC, 


771 BROADWAY, COR. NINTH ST. 


WILSON & GREIG’S CLOAKS AND COSTUMES 
are, without exceptior, the most select to be found 
in the city. 

WILSON & GREIG’S DRESSMAKING DEPART- 
MENT is under competent management. Latest 
fashions received. Ladies’ own materials made 
up. 

WILSON & GREIG’S MISSES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S DEPARTMENT.—Latest novelties in 
CHILDREN’S CLOAKS and DRESSES, INFANTS’ 
WARDROBE, INFANTS’ BASKETS, and LADIES’ 
UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT. 

During the dull season we have been very busy 
making up a stock of UNDERCLOTHING, which we 
are now selling at PRICES CHEAPER than in any 
street or avenue in the city. 

WILSON & GREIG’S TRIMMING DEPART- 
MENT is choice in FRINGKS of all kinds, TRIM- 
MING LACES, BUTTONS, etc.,and the most select 
stuck of fine GALLOONS, of Persian colors, in 
broche and floral designs. The latest Novelties in 
Garnitures, 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, corner of 20th Street. 
FALL COODS. 


H ‘ 
The lar one stock of Al Poenen FELT HATS in 
the city a _ 

Wancy PLUSHES, VELVETS, SILK and SATIN, 
in all combinations 

A full line of Fancy RIBBONS, in all widths and 


shades. 
THERS ND FLa ERS. 
anc GR Be. PHEASANT, RAVEN, and PKA- 
oc CASTS at 2e.s former'vrice, $i. 
“UHAL OSTRICH TIPS, bunch of ‘three, at 45c., 
C.. § 
i “An en endless variety of MONTURES and GARNI- 
TURE 


LACES. 

Special atte we is called to our department of 
made-up LACK GOODS. Elegant TOILET SETS in 
eter uchesse, 238 Antique Laces, 

{ILDREN’S CAPS from Ge. to O16. 
NU RIH’S CAPS, i end up 
NAINSOO eM BIOL DER EI > TIES. 

A full tine of AN UE and GUIP , RE LACES 

with eereens to m: 


ANTIQUE AND AL PL IQUE TIDIES, all shapes 
and sizes, choice desig 
PAT LING HANDKE KCHIEFS, COLLARS, 
at TIE ENDS 
CK JACKETS and OVERSKIRTS a specialty. 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
Fine Underwear and Corsets. 
We invite special attention toour NEW DESIGNS 
of CLOAKS in all-wool beaver, diagonal, and matelausse 
clothe, 
These goodsare made e. punesaly Sor the best retaul city 
trade, by prac tical workme 
A PERFECT FI " GUARANTEED 
FUR-LINED SLLK_ CIRCULARS. 800, $7 0 and #85, 


OF ALL POPU K_BRANDs. 


BLACK CASHMERES, 25c.. s5c., 4Ue0.. 45 0. c. 
ALL-WOOL, DITTO, 40 Inches wide, Slie., tiic., 65e., 
15e $l. BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 
LARGEST ASSURTMENT OF FINE SCOTCH 
PLAIDS FO KOR CLOAKINGS AND SUITINGS ON 
SPEC AL BARGAINS 1N BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


ULI LIne 

MOUR NIN ops. 
POSITIVE BA LARS .00 PATRS FROM 'THE 

GREAT JUNE AUCTION SALES AT HALF THEIK 


8, $1.69. 
12-4 CALI WORNIA $65 WORTH $12 
Kos BLANKETS, $3.70; U SUALLY SOLD AT 


OUR CASES OF SAME qoape. SLIGHTLY 
SPOT TED, WILL SELL FOR$ Se 

ALSO JOB LOT MARSKILUES QUILTS, TABLE 

DN es. AND NAPKINS AT EQUALLY LOW 


tT natOnne RY in OFFERED ye 
Bo AND ae en UNDERWEAR FO! 
LADIES. GENTS, AND CHILDR 
dee “pest quality ENGLISH HOSS, worth $1 for 
ce 
150. doz. BISBED BALBRIGGAN, Sic. pair; good 


value for i 
ENTS! + ye H SOCKS (CG) at 25c. pair; 






20 doz. 
sold else where for4 

GENTS’ VESTS, Wool. 90e.; worth $1 15. 

LADIES’ VESTS, WOOK, 50¢.; worth $1.54 

Large lot MISSES ALL-WOOL HOSE at half cost. 


WAMSUTTA MUSUIN LPLY LINEN FRONTS 
and BANDS, MADE TO OKDER, for fizc. each, 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF FRINGES und PASSE- 
MENTERIES, BUTTONS, Kore 
AND FANCY GOODS. 
CCIAL, NOY 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED WITH 
PATTERN BONNETS AND HATS. 
H. ONEILL & CO., 


321,325, 327, and 329 6th Avenue. 


Jk si 





Baldwin's Skirt-Supporting Corset. 


Takes the weight of the cloth- 
ing from the hips and places 
it on the shoulders, where our 
Physicians say it should be 
carried, as by any other way the 
healtn is impairea and often 
ruin: d. 

Heaith is too valuab'e to lose! 
Try one of these Supporters and 
save it! Serd waist measure 
(over dress), and we willsend by 
mail, postage paid, a Sateen 
Twili Corset and Supporter, 
nt upon receipt of price, $1! 65, 

Lady Agents wanted to canv ass 
PAT. JUL.2417. ineverytown. Exclusive terri- 
tory will be giventhem. Send 
for circulars, giving terms. 


CHARLES A. BALDWIN & CU., 
New Haven, Conn, 





WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 


= received th Highe,t Medal at the recent 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 


over rh American S CORSE Their 


puex fits man pais oh COR Sst (120 


ranted nutto reak down over the hip 

Ther HEALTH CORSET, w th 

is improved ba ‘- oay agieater favor. 
an ever, 


CORSET is os tee RPING 
ers sale by all leading merchants. 


WARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 
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ESE GI, NA TST AS 
aay 


W. & J, SLOANE 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 


Entire Collection 
Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURE OF THE 


BIGELOW CARPET 60, 


WHICH HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THB 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT ‘THE 


Paris Exposition. 


‘ALSO 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 


AND MOQUETTES, 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc , superior in qual- 
ity aud colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 


METROPOLITAN EKLEVATED RAILROAD, 
BLEECKER 8ST. STATION. 


CARPETS, 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


IN THE CITY TO SELECT FROM. 
Prices lower than ever before known. 








About ONE-HALF former prices. For instance: 
GOUD BRUSSELS CARPET, from 75 cents per yard 
GOOD INGRAINS from 50 cents. 

SMYRNA REVERSIBLE CARPETS, trom $1. 

Kntirely new and very handsome. 

Also at unusually low prices our immense stock of 
Moqguettes, Wiltons, Axminsters, Velvets, and 
Three-Plys. _—— 

a AJ ‘yg’ pm aS) 
LACK CURTAINS. 
RARE BARGAINS. 


The entire range, from a NOTTINGHAM ($1 per 
pair) to the FINEST IMPORTED. 

Churches, Hotels, Public Lostitutions, or Private 

aumilies should pot fail to examine our stock and 
prices. 


Sheppard Knapp, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. of 13th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
cP? Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 





LACES, EMBROIDERIES, WHITE GOODS. 
LINENS, RIBBONS, CRAPES, 
NOTIONS, CLOAKS, HOSIERY, UNDER- 
WEAR, GLOVES, CURTAINS, Etc. 
408 and 110 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


1878 JONES. 1840 


1878 
NOVELTIES. 
ae BOYS’ SUITS. 
MI LLIN ERY. 


DRESS GOODS. A 
SACQUES. 
— o 
PARASOLS. oa 
— o 
SHAWLS. o 
—_— o o — 
SUITS. o o LACcEs. 


.° JONES *: 


———____________-__—_.- — 4 


Eighth Avenne | Kighth Avenue 
AND 


oo 
ovo 

o — 
o Fancy Goons. 


o — 
o HOSIERY 








Nineteenth Street Nineteenth Street. 





°, JONES 


SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 0 CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. o o DOMESTICS, 
UPHOLSTERY. -o A 0 CARPETS. 

FURNITURE. °V Houseturniating Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware. Crockery, Silverware, etc. 


ct?” Grent assractions in Fall Goods now 
opening in all departments. Great variety 
gn4 nd A reains throuchout the house, Ali Or- 
ers will receive prompt attention. Samples 
and “Cataleques sent tree. 


JONES. 8th Ave.,corner1%h St. JONES. 


‘pietie’ 
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Iusurance, 


insurance Editor wit gwe to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their polictes, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by matl, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at tssue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium. and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


WILL THE MUTUAL LIFE RECEDE? 


WE confidently believe that the Mutual 
Life will recede from the methods it has 
recently adopted for the procuration of 
new business. There can be no doubt but 
that it was undertaken by the company 
without the careful consideration which 
should have been given it. Looking at the 
matter in any and every light, there can- 
not be found one single argument in its 
favor. The condemnation of it is uni- 
versal by every well-posted insurance man, 
and by every business man who has at all 
examined it. The opinion comes from 
every direction that it is alike unjust to 
life insurance interests generally and to 
the present members of the company. 

It isentirely clear that, if this company 
can afford to do busivess in this way, other 
companies cup. 

The recent Mas.achusetts Report gives 
us a statement of the assets and liabilities 
of thirty-one companies and the ratio be- 
tween thetwo. We find the Mutual Life 
with 6.80 per cent. of surplus. We find 
that twenty-six companies have each a 
greater proportion of surplus and that only 
four companies of the thirty-one have a 
less proportion. The fact is established, 
then, that twenty-six out of thirty-one 
companies can better afford to make a 
reduction to policyholders than can the 
Mutual Life. And we have the further 
fact that the officials of each of these 
twenty-six companies believe the move un- 
wise and detrimental. 

Nor is there the slightest necessity for it, 
even if there is a necessity for a large 
accretion of new business. The 80 per 
cent, to be given for each of two years, or 
60 per cent., will cost the company, when 
the dividend at the end of the first year is 
deducted, un average of some 40 per cent. 
This is an additional amount over and 
above commissions paid to agents, medical 
examiner’s fees, and all other expenses. 
It means just this: The Mutual Life has 
suddenly decided to make the outlay for 
new insurance some 40 per cent. more 
than it has been heretofore, for it does not 
make one farthing’s difference to a present 
member whether the amount is paid to one 
person or another. There is no kind of 
doubt but that an extra commission of 10, 
15, or 20 per cent., at the outside, given to 
the agents, would have brought the com- 
pany all of the new business it wanted or 
could take care of. Every one knows 
this. The company must know it, for it 
has once tried it. The only outlay of 
policyholders’ money that there could 
have been the remotest kind of necessity 
for was less than half what the company 
is expending, and we say again: We have 
do doubt that the company will recede 
from the position. 

We do not propose in this to discuss the 
question of ownership of this money which 
is being thus given away, nor the effect it 
will have upon either life insurance or the 
Mutual Life itself, if persisted in. Life in- 
surance had been gradually coming back to 
the steady, quiet business, which it always 
should be. It was certainly improving. 
Companies were showing more strength. 
There was a growing harmony among 
agents, as well as companies, which had 
never before existed. It was certainly short- 
sightedness onthe part of the Mutual to 
upset this, and renew the old quarrels and 
scandals which arecertaintofollow. Suits 
in equity, suits for misappropriation of 
funds, and suits for misdemeanor in office 
will follow. It may be some time before 
they are decided; but when the time does 
come, as come it must, then we ask this 
company: Will not the reaction be greater 
than you have calculated for ? 

There is one other point which should 
not be forgotten in this matter. If the 
company issues as many a8 20,000 policies 
inthe ensuing twelve months, of average 

size, it will have cost for this extra pay- 
ment some $600,000, and it will not have 
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received sufficient outside of this to cover 
the death-rate and the reserve. That is, 
the new business thus procured, even if the 
large extra were not paid, would not leave 
the company with any increase of surplus. 
Thesurplus of the company is now com- 
paratively small. It is only 6.80 per cent. 
of theassets. In every partof the country 
property bas depreciated in value. We 
do not believe that the Mutual Life has 
escaped. The margin is only a trifling one. 
We shall believe it to be the duty of the in- 
surance Officials of the country to ascertain 
the extent of the depreciation of the assets 
of the company, and whether it has the 
actual ability to rush into this extraordinary 
and unusual expense. We shall urge 
upon them, with all the facts and argu- 
ments at our command, their duty to cause 
arigid and exhaustive examination of the 
affairs of the company. We hope it may 
not be necessary, aud we believe that the 
company will retrace the step so unwiscly 
taken. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 








Many of the modern improvements, so 
called, have greatly increased the hazards 
of and from conflagrations. This fact 
was forcibly demonstrated by Mr. Hope, 
in his recent address before the Chief En- 
gineers’ Convention, at Cleveland. The 
large buildings devoted exclusively to 
merchandise, which have taken the pluce 
of smaller ones, occupied in part as the 
dwellings of the proprietors, who sold their 
goods at wholesale below stairs and dwelt 
with their families above; the openings 
through floors to admit light to the other- 
wise darkened centers of the enlarged 
buildings; the Munsard roofs; the eleva- 
tors; the multiplication of tenants in build- 
ings devoted to merchandise or manufac- 
turing; the hot-air furnaces; the ready 
friction-matcb, which has supplanted the 
covered coals upon the olden-time hearth- 
stone; and the various products of petro- 
leum are specified by Mr. Hope among 
‘‘the many modern improvements and 
discoveries which have caused the duties 
of the fireman to become more frequent, 
more arduous, and more dangerous.” From 
the statistics given in this suggestive ad 
dress, it appears that the sum of earned 
values annually destroyed in the United 
States very largely exceeds $50,000,000; 
and that, including the uninsured loss, it 
probably approaches close to $100,000,000; 
and also that the annual number of fires 
considerably outruns 66,000, or 180 for 
each day of the year. The carefully com- 
piled fire-tables of Mr. O’Donoghue’s New 
York Chronicle, recording 10,408 of the 
fires which occurred in this country and in 
Canada during 1877, show as the loss in 
the United States for the year $68,265,800, 
of which $37,398,900 is reported as the 
amount of the loss paid by insurance com 
panies, leaving $30,866,900 as the loss 
without or beyond insurance. It is quite 
probable that there is not a single moment 
in the year in which some building is not 
burning, as the aggregate number of in- 
sured fires gives us a new fire each eight 
minutes the whole yearround. And when it 
isremembered that this vast aggregate loss 
is but the ordinary loss, we can infer how 
frightfully it is now and then increased by 
the destruction of alarge section of some 
city. Another alarming element is added 
to these considerations by the increasing 
proportion of incendiary fires which take 
place in the United States. Surely, the 
whole subject urgently commands the at- 
tention of our legislatures, of individual 
citizens, and of the community at large.— 
New York Hrpress. 


—We take the following from the Cin- 
cinnati Price Current. We have frequent- 
ly seen the statement that the number of 
deaths in the country from kerosene acci- 
dents was 6,000 or 7,000 a year; but we 
have never seen any statistics in regard to 
it. We have little doubt but that the num- 
ber is very largely exaggerated: 


‘*The whole country has been aroused 
at the destruction of life by yellow fever 
at the South, and aid very roperly has 
been bestowed abundantly. he epidemic 
of this year, fearful and terrible as it has 
been, has not taken as many lives as it did 
in 1858, when the number was about 6,000. 
But it was more widespread then than 
now, embracing @ wider scope of country. 
Fearful as is this mortality and as much 





sympathy as it has aroused, it is not so 
great as that caused by the use of kerosene, 
which hardly occasions the slightest com- 
ment. It is ascertained, with a reasonable 
degree of certainty, that about 7,000 per- 
sons are slaughtered and 6,000 seriously 
wounded annually in tie United States by 
this deadly fluid. In addition to this, the 
loss of property reaches into the many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. This 
need bot be so and should not be so. Tae 
law should fix a standard test which will 
insure safety beyond peradventure and 
provide the severest punishment for tbe 
manufacturers and venders of explosive 
kerosene. The state owes it to her citizens 
to protect them from such great danger.” 


oy 


—‘‘ An agent of the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company, vf Hartford,” says the Travelers 
Record, ‘ received a man’s application for 
a life policy for $1,000. The policy wag 
written, but the applicant was not ready 
to take it. His wife was opposed to it, 
and he put it off. The agent paid the first 
quarterly premium at his own risk and 
held the policy for him. Thesecond quarter 
came, and still he was not ready. The 
policy wus sulfered to lapse and, of course, 
became null and void. A short time there- 
after the man died of diphtheria. After 
the funeral, his wife and father came to the 
agents to inquire if the premiums had been 
paid, the father saying that, if he had known 
of such a policy bing applied for and 
issued, he would willingly have made the 
payments. But the policy was already 
canceled, after having been held longer 
than could be reasonably expected of any 
company. While all must deplore the sad 
result, the loss to the family through the 
husband’s procrastination, it should be 
boine in mind that life insurence is a busi- 
ness, and not a charity. Its inestimable 
benefits are open to all who comply with 
the conditions, which are plain and easy— 
much easier, indeed, than many burdens 
that are more willingly undertaken. We 
commend the lesson to such as are exposed 
to the treacherous spell of procrastination, 


—We see a great many statements going 
the rounds of the papers as to how much 
this company or that company has lost by 
the yellow fever in the South. The truth 
of the matter is that it is altogether too 
soon to tell very much about it. Tere is 
no kind of doubt, however, but that a 
large amount of money will be sent South 
by the various companies as soon as the 
fever abates sufficiently to allow proofs of 
loss to be forwarded. We do not believe 
that it will be sufticient to even affect the 
dividends of the large companies; but 
there are some companies, which have 
done a large business in the South, which 
will doubtless feel it seriously. We feel 
sure that when the total losses of the year 
are footed up it will be found that there 
has been no unusual mortality. The sys- 
tem of average has always seemed to hol: 
good in years when epidemics have pre- 
vailed. The life company that sends 
$50,000 or $100,000 to the South in pay- 
ment of these losses is simply paying out 
money for legitimate purposes. 


—The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters is con- 
sidering the expediency of making an ap 
propriation for the purpose of making sci- 
entific tests of the various oils inuse <A 
question has been raised whether such tests 
would have any practical value, and on 
this point no opinion has yet been ex- 
pressed by the committee. The statistics 
of fires show that the use of dangerous 
kerosene causes heavy losses every year, 
and the fire companies are looking about 
for come preventive. 

—People should not forget that the fur 
nace flues should be carefully examined 
by an expert before commencing use for 
the winter. So also, when the stoves are 
tuken from their summer abiding places 
and put up, they should be car: fully looked 
to and the pipes and the entrance to the 
chimneys examined. If only great care 
were used by all, then the usual fall influx 
of fires from these causes might bestopped. 
How often do we see this: ‘* Cause of fire, 
defective flue’? And that means gross 
negligence of the owner. 

—A comparison of the death-rate of 
Memphis with that of New York will show 
how destructive the present plugue is. The 
average daily death-rate in one week in the 
small city of Memphis, with a population 
now reduced as low as twenty thousand 
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was about one hundred and seven, while 
in the great City of New York the daily 
death-rate was only a fraction more than 
sixty-five. The death-rate in Memphis fcr 
a wéek has been almost ninety times what 
it has beenin New York. 


—An examination of the Brooklyn Life 
Insurance Company has just been com- 
pleted by the superintendent of the New 
York Insurance Department. He finds the 
total assets of the Company to be $2,178,- 
771.17, and the total liabilities $1 918,092. - 
76, leaving a surplus of $260,678 42, of 
which $125,000 is capital stock. The ex- 
amination was conducted, we believe, by 
Mr. McCall, and we have no doubt of its 
entire reliability. 

—There were 1,533 tires in London dur- 
ing the year 1877, and the most fruitful 
causes of these fires were us follows: 
sparks of various kinds, 184; lights 
and lamps, 203; flues, 176; candles, 
122; stoves and pipes, 69;  lucifers, 
32; children playing with fire and 
matches, 63; hot ashes, 48; smoking, 380; 
airing linen, 28; gas and gasligbts, 152: 
spontaneous ignition, 15. Only 4 fires are 
directly traced to incendiarism. 


—A meeting of the policyholders of the 
National Life Insurance Company was 
held Friday, at 271 Broadway,to take meas 
ures toward recovering the deposit of 
$100,000 and interest made in 1865 with 
the Insurance Department at Albany, in 
accordance with law. It was resolved to 
lay the matter before the attorney-general. 


—Mr:. Henry B. Hyde, the president of 
the Equitable Life Iosurance Company, 
sailed for Europe Sept. 29th. Those who 
know the amount of hard work which Mr, 
H. has been accustomed to do will recog 
nize the needed rest and recreation which 
he is seeking. It isexpected that he will be 
gone for some months. 





(NSURANCRK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated 1815. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES Is- 
SUED. REPORTS AND STATEMENTS FUR- 
NISHED AT THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 

OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES 
LEWIS C. CROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’ys. 
BENJ. ©. MULLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary, 


QPRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. —...... MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cash Capital all paid in.......... $750,000 00 
everve for all Liabilitiens in- 
cluding Reinsurance. wee 5D eat a6 
Net Surplus .. ........--..065- + 259, 639 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 #1, 9636, 029° 1 
DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
saint i AL L, Secretary. 
IREW J. celal ‘Treasurer. 
WESTE ns DRE AR BEIT scciccices CHIC _— ILL 
_A-d. HARDING, Genera Agent 








UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSET#s, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The prince upet features 8 of this © jompene are ABSO. 
LUTE SB&CURLTY,KCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBE WALITY TO THE INSURED. 








All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 


“JAMES BUELL, Pres.dens 
C.P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
KO. H. BURFORD, Actuary 


Established A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 ¢ Pais; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 Return Premiums to 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wunaslifies 


by New York Standard ot Valuation. 





EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS: 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PRESIDENT. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, hid s.N, STEBINS. 
ee .Y. WEMPLE, 


J... HALSEY, 
Secretary. 


t B. STOKRKS, 
Assis't See's 
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THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Gompany, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


A STRONG COMPANY. 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 


(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 


Dividends Annually. Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 
a Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 


SURPLUS, over $6,000,000 


BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD. 


A LARGE COMPANY. 
Policies issued, . . . over 182,000 


Insurance in force, . .- $128,000,000 








———— 


A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty-third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in 
sured, over previous years. 


force and amount in- 





The Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878, At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers as follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventy-four Million Dollars in Premiums 3 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollars in Policy-claims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmented constantly, and offer abso- 
lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and increasing. 
The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of its business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 

is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
wy ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone have been suffi. 
cient to pay the DEATH-CLAIMS maturing under its policies. 





EXAMPLE. 
Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815] Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
Death-Claims paid, 1877, - 1,638,128] Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 














ta" Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of fands. 


t#” The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life In- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest, 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive thetr insurance at 
cost ; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. Tbe Company is conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone, In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the techvical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 1860, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in queetionable forme—by all other companies. This fede 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
toc this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfeeted 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures safety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 


ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAMJH.EBEERS Vice-Pres, and Actuary. 


CASH CAPITAL, - ° ° 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - = 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, ° ° 
Net Surplus, - - Sa ° 


TOTAL ASSETS, - “ ? 





J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICKH, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 187 


$3,000,000 00 
1,796,699 5O 
206,131 28 
1,179,042 38 


$6,180,873 16 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States avetianis for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection 
7 olicyholders of FIRE INSURANCE: : ? 

















Cg er re Cee rece ane er a eee ey et AE EBPs SE we P -——s 30.45! 3 
Bonds and mortage, ‘being first tien on Real Hstate (worth $4,315,000) ...20...... anaes ae 

‘Gary I Rpatee Stoeks (market WOIRE) ...  .ccce-ccce-ceccce  ceccccccecece . 3.050.6 3 Fs 0 
State and Municipal BOMdS “ ———cisce cesegeveceeccecseseetesssseeetees 19,206 ty 
Loans on Stocks, pa — on nansence (market value of Securities, % 24) 605 4 
nterest due on Ist July, 1878 . 63,203 61 
Balance in hands of Agents . oece 144,08 4 
ENON cececndtudag.... 00a. nace: :scesdacenasbdeh, an canheseancnaddetetacsaccccece 12,288 58 
Premiums due and ‘suidillenen on Policies issued at this Office..:.: eOOdnegeceseeces «+, covcecce 7.950 O1 1 





eececce- setcgeceessoerece, cscercee meee RTT 180,873 16 16 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts its business under the New York 
Safety Fund _ 


1CK! 
0 & 102 Broadway Ne ¥.; Cor. Court and 
19,3293: Sissand “0 | Brondway, Bik nm. 





Cash on hand and in banks.. ~" $183,411 64 
Loans 0 S and other 
Stocks (value -. sess 25), 
payable on demand. eee 402,460 00 
————__ 585,871 4 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
on Real Kstate, worth 
10,7 a éqagetes cenneeseege . 633,000 00 
United States and other Stocks and_ Bonds 
wee ae the Company as follows (Market 
a ——_ apd napenn and a 
Ste ee + $232,310 00 
State > 20,070 00 
1,000 Suares, N. Y.and Harlem 
United states Stock Sort Tape 80 
nite 8 Stocks... cuss 812 
—_— 1,072,692 
Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 
office buildings in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, B. D., and $37, 300 ac- 
quired by foreclosure ...............06e 699,800 00 
Premiums Lee Irom and balances in " 
the hands of Awents.......... seeeeeee 147,237 22 
Interest unpaid (duet this day)..... ....... 22,831 a 
Rents due andaccrued ... —..,,..++ 12,500 
egocccccsooooccce eaee-++, $3,173,933 31 


Total. 
Reserve = Reinsurance of 


yutstanding risks.... 983,0 21 
= for reported losses, un- 
= "— dividends, 
eee 94,363 07 
. for Scatinpensies Rceces ‘ oom 3 
eamenecinsien NET SURPLUS.’ 


Guaranty Surplus 
):) re ry 
Special Res'rve a ‘000 00 
divided Surplus... 6,50 501 03 966,501 05 
GkKOo. T. HOPR, Pres. i. 7 tA maa 79,238, 31 
ores PECK, Sec. B.C. WNSEND, Sec. A. D. 
A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D. JouN Ke. OAKLKY, Gen.Ag t 
CHR, Sec. Brooklyn, Dep't. 
Jenuary lith. 187A. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 28d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the dlat of December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 


from Ist saaenes, 1877, to 3lat Decem- 
ber, 1877 








$4,710,665 88 





of January, 1877. 2, 040,362 61 61 
Total Amount of Murine Premiums... + 46.15 rh 51,028 44 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon re disconnected 

with Marive Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the sume period....,. $2,566,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,928 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 

Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks Mel0, 55,958 OU 
Loans secured by Stocks «nd otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and =— due the Com- 

pany. estimate 
Premium Notes and’ Bills Receivable.. 
Cash in Bank 


617,436 O1 
e+ 1,764,393 68 
255,364 02 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fiftn of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issuc of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Febru ry next, from which date ail interest 
thereon wil) cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earn d premtums of the Company for the year end- 
ing dist December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES. FRANCIS 8KIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, A!.EX. V, BLAKE. 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOY NB, 
Yawis CURTIN KOBT. B. MINTURN, 
1ARLES H RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LW GEORGE W. LAN 
AVID LANE OBERT L. SIVA RT 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANLBL S, MILL FRED CHAUNC 
M. 81 ORGIS CHAN D. LEVERICH, 
SIAH 0, LA HORACE GRAY 
ILLLAM E. Dopa, EUMOND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL, LPS OHN ELLIOTT. 
THOMA UNGS, WILLIA BAYCE, 
A HAND. WILLIAM H. FOuG, 
OHN D LETT, PETER V KING. 
ILLLAM I. WEBB. O8. B, CODD DINGTON, 
ARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE K. TH 











J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 





W. H. H. MOORD, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. BAVEN, 84 Wice.Presidons. 








THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE C0., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 





Isaac F, Luoyp, Secretary. 
Ww. H. O. Bartietr Actusry 


“THE CONTINENTAL 
/ LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,753.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,603.16 


Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President. 


A. 8. Winchester 








Secretary. 


1878. 





1826. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital............. -- $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

DAMIGIEGs coe oo cddccsidcctcct 779,325 44 
INO oonaiccecdecascnccccecs 545,155 72 


wm. G. Cageay 


sec. ~JOuN SEV anaes, Pres, 
OnuN ser, 


46 THOMRON, Ane’t 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at the 
smallest outiay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS. ebcasaneanten President. 
WM. E. STEVENS cee iseseseeesseeess Secretary 





Yearly Renewable Policies. 


‘8 insura 
7% in bie way the dangers and defects of the ojd sys- 
tem are avoided and the protection of lite insurance 
is offered ged upg 6 ae ses as simple, fair, und justas is 
re 


nd for Circulars, atving rates and full explana- 
tiovs. 


G# GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 2) 
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‘= THOUSANDS“ 


ARE CALLING FOR 


.WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tuis magnificent volume is offered by 
THE INDEPENDENT as a premium to Sub- 
scribers. Thousands, in every scction of 
the country, have accepted our liberal 
terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound im sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
b: returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large as now. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for ason or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 

this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 





ProriA, Iuu., Oct, 1st, 1878. 

I received the Dictionary. I like it very 
much, and for which I am very thankful. 
I have been a subscriber for twelve 
years, and now you have made the pa- 
per so that [ cannot do without it. I 
like its arrangements, its style, and illustra- 
tions ; but most of all I like tbe spirit of fer- 
vent and mellow piety which pervades its 
every page. When my heart is distracted and 
sad by the cares and sorrows of this wilder- 
ness, @ half hour with THe INDEPENDENT 
soothes and refreshes me. 

JAMES ABBERLEY. 


For.ronnaM, O., Sept. 18th, 1878, 
The Dictionary was received last Saturday 
in good order and fully meets my expectation, 
Toe first number of the paper is before me, and 
{am well pleased with my investment and will 
try to induce others to sub:cribe for Tug IN- 
DEPENDENT. 1 will show the work and pre- 

mium to al] I can conveniently. 
DANIEL HORN. 


LEeBAnon, I1u., Sept. 30th, 1878. 
Recetyed this day the first copy of your most 
valuable paper; also the extraordinary premi- 
um, the Dictlonary. Knowing that Worces- 
ter is being more and more recoguized as the 
standard lexicographer of the English lan- 
guave,! think myself the possessor of the very 

corner stone of its literature. 
C. 8. FREARK. 


Kokomo, Inp., Oct. 4th., 1878, 
The Dictionary received some days ago. 
Have Webster and Dunglison, but consider 
this a valuable addition to my medical library, 
Have taken THe INDEPENDENT some eight 
years, and consider it well worth $3 per year, 
and would not be without it for that. Thanks 

for the present of great value. 
8. M. WHITE. 


BANTAM FALLs, Cr., Oct. 2d, 1878, 

I have received the Worcester’s Dictionary, 
and wish to tay that I consider it a magnificent 
gift. Ihope that all the readers of Tue INpE- 
PENDENT will avail themselves of your gen, 
erous offer and secure a Dictionary before it. 
is too late. Please accept my sincere thanks, 

Ws. L. HALL. 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL., 8 pt. 28th, 1878. 
The Dictionary was received, per express, 
ov yesterday, in good condition. In binding, 
paper, and type it is all or more than you rec- 
ommend it to be. 1 am well pleased with it. 
Accept mapy thanks for your promptness and 
geverous gift. J.C, BARR. 


Troy, N. Y., Oct. lat, 1878. 

I received to-day my premtum copy of 
Worcester’s Dictionary, lam delighted with 
it, and at a loss to understand how you 
can offord to give such a valuable present for 
the price of subscription. Accept my thanks. 

R. THOMPSON, M. D. 


GLASTONBURY, Conn., Oct. 7th, 1878. 
Many thanks for Worcester’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, which reached me in good order 
on Saturday last, as premium on three years’ 
subscription for THE INDEPENDENT. I am 
truly grateful for so va!uable a gift. 
W. W. SCUDDER. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn., Oct. 7th, 1878, 
The Dictionary and INDEPENDENT have both 
been received. The Dictionary is well worth 
tbe money without the paper, and the paper 
without the Dictionary. With many thanks, 
L. 8. MERWIN. 


MILWAUKEE, WIB., Oct. 3d, 1878. 
Tbe Dictionary was received last Monday, in 
good order, Find the print and binding more 
perfect than I expected it would be. 
HIRAM T. STORY. 


Erie, Pa., Oct. 4th, 1878. 
The Dictionary received all right, for which 
IT am grateful. The great wonder is how you 
can give such a premium, 
L. REED. 


COLLEGEVILLE, Pa., Sept. 30th, 1878. 
The Dictionary is received and perfectly sat- 
isfactory. Please accept my thanks, as all are 
pleased with my gift. J.C. LENHART. 


DANVILLE, PENN., Sept. 30:h, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived this morning. Many 
thanks for so valuable a present. I am more 
than satisfied with it. 
CLARA E. KASE, 


NATIONAL Home, Wis., Sept. 26th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary came to hand all 
right a day or two since. Many thanks. 
Gro. W. BARBER. 


WESTLAND, IND., Sept. 25d, 1878, 
The Dictionary is at hand, with perfect sat- 
isfaction, for which please except thanks. 


MARY L, BINFORD. 


Evmira, N. Y., Oct. 4th, 1878, 
The Dictionary came to hand all right and 
am well pleased with it. 
J. 8. HUMPHREY. 





APPLE CREEK, O., Aug 23d, 1878. 
The Dictionary came yesterday, in perfect 
condition. I h»ve been not only a reader, but 
astudent of THe INDEPENDENT for years, and 
cannot get the same amount of solid reading 
matter for the same amount of money from any 
other source. Such a wonderful diversity of 
thought and matter is found only in your in- 
valuable INDEPENDENT. May God give you 
length of days, power of mind, and good will 
still to continue your noble, christianizing in- 
fluence. Your paper is the pay for the money 
sent, The great prize you sent me (the Dic- 

tionary) is a refunding of moneys. 
§, 8. EBERHART, M.D. 


SMITHVILLE, LANCASTER Co., PENN., } 
August 24th, 1878. 

I desire to express my sincerest thanks for 
the Dictionary, which is, without any exagger- 
ation, truly a gift. [ am perfectly charmed 
with it. All my friends to whom I have shown 
it think it is wonderful that you give so valu- 
ablea premium. I am just as much in love 
with THE INDEPENDENT as I am with the Dic- 
tionary. 8. M. MYLIN. 

P. S.—I consider Worcester’s Dictionary 
better than Webster’s. I have used Webster’s 
since 1866. 


ELK City, W. Va, Aug, 16th, 1878. 
THE INDEPENDENT has come according to 
order (a most excellent journal). The present, 
Worcester’s Dictionary (Unabridged), bas 
come in gocd order. So valuable a present 
with so valuable a paper has exceeded my ex- 
pectation, The Dictionary is good as recom. 

mended. Many thanks for it. 
J.C. MORRIS. 


Syracuss, N. Y., Sept. 20th, 1878, 
The Dictionary was a surprise to us all, it 
was eo much better than we supposed it could 
be, secing that you give away somany. Please 
accept our sincere thanks. The delay in our 
acknowledgment has been occasioned by our 
being away from home, M. PIATT. 


Puanix, Oswego Co., N. Y., Oct. 3d, 1878. 

Lam tardy in acknowledging the receipt of 
the beautiful Unabridged Dictionary sent me 
by express. It was duly received and came 
uvinjured, It is truly an ornament to the 
household and will henceforth be greatly 
prized by me. E. G. HUTCHINSON, 


Kirwin, KAn., Aug. 21st, 1878. 
Owing to some fault of the express compa- 
ny, the Dictionary was delayed, and I only re- 
ceived it a short time since. Of course, it has 
proven entirely satisfactory. The binding, 
paper, and printing are better than I expected. 
F. CAMPBELL. 
WATERVILLE, N. Y., Sept. 20th, 1878. 
The Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
awarded as a present for three years’ subscrip- 
tion to 1nE INDEPENDENT, duly recetved. A fine 
volume, And I have seen one or two parties 
who will “‘ go and do likewise.”’ 
E, H. LAMB. 


Eris, Pa., Sept. 28d, 1878, 
Your premium (Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary) for three years’ dubs ription for THE 
INDEPENDENT has been received by me in good 
condition, and is worth more than both it and 
your valuable paper cost me. _ 
H. W. BLAKESLEE. 


TOULON, ILL., Sept. 8th, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived safe and sound Jast 
week, and is in part a realization of my dreams 
of alibrary some day. The Dictionary is just 
* simply splendid.” KATE WOODS. 


MONROEVILLE, O., Sept. 224, 1878. 
The Dictionary referred to in your card of 
Aug. 12th, 1878, came duly to hand and gives 
entire satisfaction. JOHN 8. DAVIS. 


MILWAURKER, W1s., Sept. 10th, 1878. 
The Premium Worcester’s Dictionary came 
duly. Iam much pleased with it. 
Rey. H. COLMAN. 


Faton, O., Sept. 5th, 1878. 
Lam in receipt of ‘ Woresster’’ to-day, and 
find the same in all respects to correspond 
with and exceed my expectation. Please ac- 
cept thanks. SAMUEL OLDFATHER. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 10th, 1878, 

The Dictionary is at hand and in good order. 
Iam very well satisfied with the investment. 
Rey. G. W. COX. 


Norwicu, Conn., Sept. 8th, 1878, 
The Dictionary is received, and I must say 
that I think it is the best investment of nine 
dollars 1 ever made. 


F, W. TREADWAY. 


LoGANsPoRT, INpb., Aug. 22d, 1878. 
Rectived the Dictionary all right. Proves to 
be very satisfactory. 
JOHN GRAY. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 17th, 1878. 
Dictionary received and.is entirely satisfac- 
tory. 8. KNICKERBOCKER. 





WORCESTER’S 


Dictionary 


THE STANDARD. 


(@ Read the Following! .&3 


In reply to a statement that Webster’s 
Dictionary is the national standard and 
exclusively recognized at Washington, we 
invite attention to the following testi- 
monials, conclusively showing that such an 
assertion is not only entirely without found- 
ation, but that WORCESTER’S DIC- 
TIONARY is the standard and favorite in 
the majority of the Departments: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, 
Gentlemen :—In the Department of Justice 
both dictionaries, as well as Richardson’s, are 
deposited in the library and used for reference. 
Fach official of the Department, of course, has 
his own authority for spelling ; but in all print- 
ing done under my direction the authority of 
Dr. Worcester is adopted as the standard. 
I remain very respectfully yours, 
CLEMENT HUGH HILL, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ) 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, § 
Gentlemen :—Both Worcester’s and Webster's 
Dictionaries are used for reference in the 
Treasury Department; but Worcester’s is 
relied upon as the standard for spelling in the 
printing done under the direction of this De 

partment, Very respectfully, 
WILLIAM A, RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, 
Sirs:—At the commencement of the oper- 
ations of this Institution I referred the question 
as to the dictionary the Smithsonian should 
adopt as the standard for spelling and defi- 
nitions to a commission of literary gentlemen, 
and on their recommendation adopted that 


of Worcester, which has been continued as the 
standard to the present time. 


Yours very truly, JOSEPH HENRY, 
Secretary Smithsonian Institution, 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON. 
Gentlemen:—The report having been made 
that Webster’s English Dictionary is adopted 
as the standard by national officers, to the ex- 
clusion of Worcester’s, I take occasion to say 
that, so far as the Library of Congress is con- 
cerned, Webster has never been followed in 
orthography, in printing its catalogues, re- 
ports, or any other documents. On the con- 
trary, wherever proofs from the Congressional 
Printing Office embody the innovations upon 
English orthography as established by the 
usage of all great writers which Webster in- 
troduced, they are invariably returned with 
corrections restoring the established spelling. 

Very respectfully, A.R.SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


tar" NEWSPAPER EDITORS, 

tay" COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, 

tay” PROFESSORS and TEACHERS, 
tar” LAWYERS and CLERGYMEN, 
iar MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 
(a7 LITERARY WRITERS, 


and other well educated people in all di- 
rections have adopted 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


as the Standard. 
It is 
(" RELIABLE IN SPELLING, 
(~ RELIABLE IN DEFINITION, 
(S° RELIABLE IN EVERYTHING. 


This invaluable work should be in the 
hands of every family in the nation. It 
now can be had, practically, for nothing. 

Thousands are now asking for it from 
every section of the country, and tens of 
thousands more can have it, if they make 
the proper effort. Let there be no delay. 











October 17, 1878. 








Houng and Old, 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY, 





THERE was joy in the palace. That morn 
Had a dear baby Princess been born. 
There was feasting the whole day long, 
There was music and mirth and song. 
Couriers out were sent 
To tell of the glad event. 
To the right, to the left they went. 
A good deal of fuss, *twixt you and me; 
But she was a Princess, don’t you see? 
They rang the bells, they fired the cannon, 
So ’mong all the glad news rau on. 
They turned on the gas that night, 
Tillthe palace was all alight 
And shone like a star. Perhaps 
I’ve made just the slightest lapse 
From the simple trutb. Let it pass. 
It is a fact, 
To be exact, 
They lighted with candles, instead of gas, 


But the true light, after all, 

In the glittering ba quet-hall 
Was love for the Princess small, 
Who Jay in her cradle-bea, 
Looking, I’ve beard it said, 

A trifle wrinkled and red 

Aud, it’s probably safe to declare, 
Like a brav-new baby anywhere. 


Now the princess must have a rame, 
And the day for the cbristening cime, 
The parents sent invitations 
To all of their near relations ; 
And they came, in appropriate dress, 
A hundred or two, more or less ; 
And all was gay as gay could be. 
The baby behaved most beautifully. 
(Its christening robe was a sight to see.) 
The ladies—the younger ones—were wild 
Over its beauty. The way it emiled 
Was quite enchanting ; its hands, its feet, 
[ts hair, its eyes. It was just too sweet, 
The mothers, of course, were vot beguiled 
Into more than * A very pretty child.”’ 


Now, in the kingdom there were thirteen 
Wise women—wise as e’er were seen. 

They had the power, you must know, 

Good gift on infants to bestow ; 

‘The power to keep from sin and strife, 

The power to grant a happy life. 

The King invited them, You see 

It was simply decent courtesy 

And not at all bad policy. 

And in those days men had begun 

To look out, as bow, for Number One, 

Bat it happened, alus! that the kitchen-maid 
Had broken, or lost, or perhaps mislaid 

One of the trencheis—they had thirteen ; 
But, one being lost, it’s easy seen 

They had but twelve, and no one ventures 
To feed thirteen from off twelve trenchers. 
On account of the holiday, it’s supposed 
That the corner grocery store was closed ; 
And the King, you see, beinvg in such station, 
Wouldn’t have borrowed to save the nation, 
So, after being some time in doubt, 

He quite decided to leave one out. 


The twelve invited came; and one 

Gave her virtue, beneath the sun 

No better dower; another swift 

Added beauty, a gracious gift; 

The third gave riches. I don’t pretend 
’Tis the greatest good that Fate can send ; 
ButI do say that I greatly fear it, 

If not the best, is very near it. 

I’m glad, and 80 was the King, I’m told, 
To think the one left out in the cold 
Was not the respected giver of gold. 


So through all to the eleventh. When sbe 

Had given her gift, unexpectedly 

The thirteenth came, She was just a-ragin’ 

Over the slight, as you may imagine. 

Very angry she was to find 

The state of things, and she spoke her mind 

In a way that was certainly far from kind. 

And 50 she vowed, this revengeful dame, 

That when the beautiful Princess came 

To her fifteenth year she should pierce her 
hand 

Witb a spindle—I trust you understand 

What a spindle is—and fall down dead. 

When the royal couple heard this said 

Their hearts were sad, and, full of censure 

For the luckless maid who broke the trencher; 

For that was the cause of this misadventure, 

Tis plain, and another proof, you know, 

That ‘‘ oaks from little acorns grow.” 


But then the twelfth, who bad not yet 
spoken, 

Said: ‘* This stern decree cannot be broken - 

But I—it gives ine joy to state it— 

But I, at least, can mitigate it. 

She shall not die. She shall fall asleep, 

Into a slumber long and deep— 

Even a hundred years ; and then 

There shall come a man3from the world of 
men, . 






A Prince, who (unless I’m much mistaken) 
The sleeping maiden will awaken. 

And, what is strangest, when sleep shall fal} 
Upon the Princ ess, so like a pall 

Shall it wrap itself around each and all, 
From the kitchen-floor to the palace-ball. 


Now the King bad a silly notion he 
Could set aside this sad decree 

And come out ahead of destiny. 

So he ordered every spindle sent 

Out of the kingdom; and they went— 
At least, he thought so, and was content, 
But it’s not so easy to circumvent 

The fiat of Fate, as you will say, 

When J tell you all, 


Now, day by day 
The Princess grew in a beauty rare. 
Fairest was she of the many fair, 
With a beauty quite beyond compare. 
Sve had eyes that only the stars eclipse, 
And the coral-reefs of her lovely lips 
Wrecked ecores of bold, love-laden ships, 
So to speak. She had lovely hair, 
And a real, undoubted blue-blood air, 
Love at a single glance she'd kindle 
In a tender heart. But about that spindle, 


Almost fifteen! No trouble yet. 

‘They’d almost ceased to watch or fret. 
How could a spindle pierce her hand 
Wnhen there wasn’t a spindle in the land ? 
But ah! but ah! one luckless day 

Toe King and the Queen bad gone away 
Aud left the Princess. So curious is it 
They chose that day for a little visit— 
The very day that, alas! alas! 

The prophecy strange must come to pass! 
She studied her lesson every word, 

She practiced her scales on the harpsichord, 
Sue worked her sampler as she was bid. 
It gives me pleasure to say she did 

Just as she ought. Butat length she grew 
Tired and lonesome like. Sbe knew 
That the palace had many a winding hall, 
Many high towers and garrets small, 
That she never had seen at all, at all; 
And, being quite out of occupation, 
Twas the very time for an exploration, 
(Another proof that there’s lots and lots 
Of truth in that statement of Dr. Watts 
As to idle hands—of the smallest spots 

I make an opening for moral shots.) 


First through that ball, then through this, 
‘Then through another, the littie miss 
Wandered on, at a quiet pace, 

Ti! at last she came to a stopping place ; 

Came to a door, and the sume was locked. 

It would not open, and 80 she knocked. 

It opened, and there sat a wowan spinping, 

As was foretold from the beginning. 

The Princess asked, with a pretty air: 
‘*Pray tell me what are you doing there?” 
“Spinoing, fair maid.” Said the Princess; “1 

Think I could do that. Let me try?” 

Aud she reached her hand, Without more ado 

The spindle piere-d it through and tbrough. 


A moment before she was glad and gay ; 
But now in a death-like sleep she lay. 

The palace too, from the roof to the ground, 
Slumber wrapped like a garment round. 
From the King and Queen to the kitchen-maid 
Jester co gay, and priest so staid, 

The whvle great court in a moment fell 
Under this most remarkable spell. 

The very horses slept in their stalls, 

The very flies on the kitchen-walls, 

The doves on the roof and the dogs too slept ; 
The fire on the hearth, which was always kept 
Roaring and brigot, ceased to glow and leap, 
And without remonstance went to sleep. 


The spell worked on. Behold! a row 

Ot prickly thorns began to grow 

Around the palace, and year by year 

They drew to the very gates more near, 

Every year more thick and high, 

Till at last ’twas hid from human eye. 

At last there came to the world the leg- 

End of her who slept behind the hedge. 

Thorn-Rose they called her. From time to 
time 

There came brave youths, from many aclime, 

To try to force through the thorns a way 

To where the beautiful Princess lay. 

But the thorns let never a mortal through ; 

They acted precisely as if they knew 

Their duty, and meant to do It, too. 


But by and by there came a Prince 

Whose like was never before or since 

Seen iu the world, Aud he heard the story. 

He vowed that his should be the glory 

Of forcing his way through the thorny 
hedge. 

Like a rash young man, he said: ‘* I pledge 

My honor, my life (small worth, God knows) 

To rescue the slumbering sweet Thorn- 
Rose.”’ 


And now the hundred years were numbered, 
A hundred years the naid had slumbered. 

It was time for the spell to be dissolved, 
Just as the brave young man resolved 

To make of himself a sort of wedge 





To open'a way through the dreadful hedge. 


THE INDEPENDENT! 


So, when the fearful place he neared, 
The thorns, that others ¢o long had feared, 
A wall of the loveliest flowers appeared, 
That parted to right and left, and then, 
As he paseed, closed quickly up again. 
He entered the court-yard. Nota breath 
Broke the silence ; as still as death 
Was the banquet-hall ; the courtiers grand 
Lying round loose on every hand 
(Not one svoriog, you understand). 
Then on and up a winding stair— 
Some guiding spirit told him where— 
He came to the room where Thorn-Rose 
slept. 
8o lovely she looked, for the years had kept 
Adding new beauty, he bowed his knee 
In the presence of slumbering purity, 
And bis heart stood still ; a strange and new 
Emotion thrilled him through and througb. 
A delightful pap,’”’ he said ; ‘‘ that’s so. . 
But I’ve come so far that [ cannot go 
Without waking her up. And I want to 
know 
If she’s half as beautiful wide-awake 
As she is asleep.’? And he stooped to take 
A closer look. No use to make 
Many words for a little thing like this ; 
But he—well, he gave her a little kiss. 
“What! what! who! where!’ ‘*Good- 
morving, madam,”’ 
Said this very persistent son of Adam. 
**T was passing this way, and by some mis- 
hap 
1 see I’ve broken your morning-nap. 
I can’t indeed feign much repentance—”’ 
A smile and a sigh filled out the sentence. 
“‘ Sleeping or waking, you are so fair—” 
He spoke with such a devoted air 
That her heart was captured unaware, 
I must pause to say that the kiss which 
broke 
The maiden’s sleep that moment woke 
The whole great palace, and all began 
Again on the old accustomed plan, 
Quite the same as before the nap and 
All as though it bad never bappened, 
They knew, these ancients, I presume, 
‘That the way !o resume is to resume, 
The courtiers bowed and the butler swore, 
Just as they’d always done before, 
The maids of honor were just as fair, 
‘rhe priest wore the old-time saiutly air, 
The horses neighed and the pigeons cooed, 
And all awoke in the self-same mood 
Of a hundred years before. 
Not so the Princess. For unto her 
There bad come a wonderful, wonderful 
change. ; 
She woke with a feeling sweet and strange 
In her little heart, She did not know 
What it was that made it flutter so. 
(She did not dream that her sudden bliss 
Had aught to do with that little kiss.) 
The Prince, he stammered and blushed and 
sighed— 
All for effect, I’m satisfied ; 
And she sighed too; for the tender passion 
Speaks ever and aye in the same sweet 
fashion. 
But, sighing and blushing, at last they reach 
The point where they call in the aid of 
speech, 
And the Prince, no longer hesitating, 
His forcible statements punctuating 
With sundry kisses (’twas very queer, 
But they helped amazing to make tt clear), 
Told the listening Princess how far and 
wide 
He’d svught a loved one to make bis bride; 
Till now in vain. Just bere he sighed. 
But tte Princess, blushing and smiling, 
cried : 
**1’m all your own, dear Prince; but ab! 
You must go down-stairs and ask my pa!” 
Again there is joy in the palace grand. 
Of course, my readers will understand 
That the King ascertained the exact amount 
Of the elegant Prince’s bank-account ; 
And, finding it ample, was quite content 
To give his blessing and his consent. 
They were wed in style, and they went away 
To live with his mother ; yet they do say 
That the Princess woke, through her lover's 
kiss, 
From ber sleep to a life of perfect bliss, 
From a strange enchantment unto one 
Sweeter than any beneath the sun, 


Prithee, you'h 80 brave, 

Who will some day crave 
Life’s most tender glory ; 

Prithee, little maiden, 

With dear eyes love-laden, 
Read aright my story. 





BARBARA BLUNT AND THE ARCH- 
ERY CLUB. 


BY. MARY DENSEL. 








BARBARA BLUNT was not a pleasant- 
looking girl. There was a frown between 
her eyes and the corners of her thin lips 
turned down, instead of up. There was a 





sharp ring ‘to her voice and she had a 


fashion of snapping out her answers at 
school. 

‘‘Just as if the words were beans and 
her mouth a pop-guno,” said Charis Temple. 
“Oh! it will never do to have Barb in the 
Archery Club. A barb at each end of an 
arrow. Ha! ha! ha! We'd be shot, every 
mother’s daughter of us. Besides, she 
could never afford a bow, to s1y nothing of 
a costume.” 

For be it known these young Dianas all 
wore green kilt-plaited dresses, with gilt 
bands at throat and wrists; and, to crown 
all, jaunty hats, cocked up on one side, 
with sprays of golden wheat. Barbara 
Blunt could never afford such luxuries. 
Every one knew that she had to depend 
for her books on the school committee, 
who really could hardly be expected to 
to supply green kilt-plaitings and golden 
wheat. So Barbara was ‘‘black-balled” 
by the Club. And, what was worse, the 
secret leaked out; for one sprite of a girl 
turned ‘‘state’s evidence” (if you know 
what that means) and frankly informed 
Barbara all about it. 

Barbara said not a word; but the frown 
between her eyes grew deeper, and she 
took to learning her French lessons be- 
tween four and five o’clock, to the dismay 
of the aforesaid sprite. 

‘* Because the Club practice from four 
to six, Barb. I can’t study then. And 
you know I can never write out my 
French idiots alone. I’m sure, Barbie,” 
with a pathetic sniff, ‘‘ 1 stood up for you, 
and told Charis Temple you weren’t half 
so cross as you looked.” 

* Humph!” said Barbara. And not only 
did she pursue her French idioms trom 
four to five every afternoon, but she worked 
on her algebra lessons between five and 
six; so that the sprite was utterly left out 
in the cold, and in no time her marks at 
school sank to zero. 

Barb smiled grimly when she saw that. 
But she did not smile when, every day, 
the Archery Club went merrily by, with 
bows and arrows; nor yet when she heard 
how Charis Temple, who Barbara knew 
had voted against her, won a quiver ona 
score of twenty-two with three arrows. 

** But she shan’t get the prize in algebra, 
notif I can help it,” muttered Barbara, 
flercely. And day by day she shut her- 
self up to dig out the answers to problems 
which seemed to come to Charis by magic. 

Everything ‘‘came easy” to bappy, 
handsome, healthy Charis. She rowed 
well, she could walk five miles without 
being tired, she shared the highest school 
honors, she was prime favorite with all the 
girls, and now here she was president of 
the Archery Club and the ‘‘ best shot” 
besides. 

Can you not understand how ugly, ill- 
clad, plodding Barbara envied her, and 
how her face grew hard as she found that, 
in spite of all her efforts, her rival man- 
aged to stand even with her in algebra, 
now the term was drawing to its close? 

‘*They’il bave to cut the prize in two, 
Barb,” laughed Charis. ‘*Ob! well, I'm 
sure I’il condescend to ‘go halves’ with 
you.” 

“** Condescend |” repeated Barbara to 
herself, bitterly. 

But Charis had only been in jest. She 
had no idea that Barbara was ready to be 
at swords’ points with her. Since the day 
Barb had been black-balled Charis bad 
thought no more about it. It never entered 
her head that Barbara would care very 
much uny way. Charis had slways been 
“onthe top of the wave.” She did not 
know how it felt to be underneath, with 
the bitter salt-water in eyes and mouth. 

‘‘T’ve not lost all chance yet,” thought 
Barb. ‘There’s one more week of school, 
and, if we do get as far as page 175, there’s 
a tremendously hard question about a grey- 
hound. You'd best not sing till you're 
sure of your notes, Miss Charis Temple.” 

So Barbara plodded on. Her head be- 
gan to ache, so eager was she. She sat up 
at night to work; she rose in the early 
morning, and was at it again. 

And now there was only one more lesson. 
It was Barbara's last chance to put herself 
a mark in advance of Charis. 

Now, this very afternoon the members 
of the Archery Club were in a great flutter, 
for they had been bidden at four o'clock 





to a lawn-party at Colonel Vermilye’s, just 











across the bay. They were to go ina small 

Government steamer. There was to be 

music by the regimental band and dancing 
on the green after the shooting; and rumor 
stated that the Colonel had been seen at a 
jeweler’s store, looking at a gold locket, 
with atiny turquoise arrow on the cover. 
What did that mean? Here was mystery! 
Here was excitement! 

‘*I wish Mrs. Vermilye had waited till 
next week,” complained Sally French. 
“Then it would be vacation. Have you 
learned to-morrow’s lesson, Charis?” 

“No, I haven’t,” answered Charis, brisk- 
ly. ‘‘I can look it over when we get home 
from the party. I don’t believe there’s 
anything very hard about it.” 

Barbara Blunt was standing near. She 
knew that the lesson was on page 175. She 
knew that the terrible ‘greyhound ex- 
ample” was included. Should she hold 
her peace? Should she let Charis go un- 
warned? Allthe more hope of victory 
if she did. Barbara’s eyes grew black. 
It was a fearful temptation. But Barbara 
might be cross; she might be disagree- 
able; she was not mean. 

“We'll fight it out fair and square,” said 
she to herself. 

“‘Charis,” she went on, aloud, ‘I’ve 
worked for a fortnight over Example 12, 
and never got it done till yesterday, You'd 
better be cureful.” 

“Or you will get the prize, after all,” 
answered Churis, roguishly. ‘‘It’s very 
polite in you to mention it, Barb. I'll 
look out and not give you a chance.” 

But she went to the party, after all. Buar- 
bara saw her pass, with the other girls, on 
her way to the boat. She saw the little 
steamer, gay with flags and bunting, glide 
down the bay. She could see the party 
lan er side. Later, the faint 
sounds of distant music came floating to 
her ears. 

The moon shone out round and full that 
night, to waken Barbara, and, as she 
crept from her bed and peeped out of the 
window, to snow her the girls once more, 
at ten o’clock; and the waggish old orb 
actually lent a special beam to glint on a 
small gold locket, with its tiny turquoise 
arrow, Which Charis Temple wore at her 
throat. ° 

‘*T wonder—I wonder if she’s done that 
sum,” queried Barbara. 

** No, I haven't,” said Charis, next morn- 
ing, to Sally French, unconsciously answer- 
ing Barb’s last-night’s question. ‘‘If Ex- 
ample 12 comes to me, I’m gone. But my 
luck never deserts me. I always fall on my 
feet.” 

Alas! where was Charis’s luck to-day? 

One by one the girls were sent to the 
blackboard; and Charis remained on the 
settee, ‘‘ which was full of pins and nee- 
dies, and I sitting on ’em,” as she an- 
nounced afterward. 

She grew pale. 
rowing. 

‘*Example 10, Miss French,” said the 
teacher; and Sally had escaped ‘‘ the grey- 
hound,” 

There were only two girls left. Charis, 
her teeth fairly chattering with dismay, 
was one. Would the next sum fall to her 
lot? She was at her last gasp. There was 
a pause. And now the mistress spoke, 

‘Example 11, Miss Fuller. Miss Tem 
ple, you may try the 12th.” 

Try ii? Charis would make the effort; 
but she knew she should fail. Barbara 
knew it too, and a triumphant thrill went 
over her, The prize was won. 

With sparkling eyes she watched Charis’s 
fruitless endeavors. Then she glanced at 
Charis’s face. Pale, with wide, troubled 
eyes and quivering lips. 

‘‘Iv’s her own fault,” muttered Barb. 
‘‘IT warned her. It’s but fair she should 
fail.” 

She turned resolutely to her own work; 
but Charis’s face haunted her, The crayon 
broke in her nervous fingers. Sbe bit her 
lips. The frown between her eyes grew 
deeper and deeper. Her breath came 
thick and fast. Then suddenly, with a 
mighty effort, Barb spoke. If ever her 
words came from her mouth “ like beans 
from a pop-gun,” pow was the time. 

‘* Miss Stevens, will you let me change 
sums with Charis Temple? I want to ex 
plain that twelfth example. I’ve a new 
way of doing it.” 


Her chances were var- 


ways peculiar. 
not very quick-witted. 

“If Charis is willing,” said she. 

It may be truthfully observed that Charis 


Moreover, the teacher was 


was “willing.” Barbara never forgot the 
look of relief that came over her face. 

And so Barbara Biunt and Charis Tem- 
ple stood even on the rank-list, after all. 

‘I knew it would beso,” said the teacher, 
smiling; ‘‘and I have provided two copies 
of ‘The Lays of Ancient Rome’—one for 
you, Miss Blunt, and one for Miss Temple. 
I was half afraid, when I heard of your 
picnic yesterday, Charis, that you would be 
behindhand to-day.” 

‘*My luck—” began Charis, and stopped. 
A sudden thought flashed into her mind. 
She turned round and faced her rival. 

‘Barbara Blunt,” she said, slowly, “I 
solemnly believe you did that on purpose.” 

A hot flush crept over Barbaru’s face 
from chin to brow. 

Charis eyed her keenly, then impulsively 
held out her hand. 

‘That was a mighty nice thing for you 
to do, Barbara Blunt. J’ll never forget it 
as long asI live. But I can’t take the 
bouk, Miss Stevens,” the quick tears 
springing. ‘‘I couldn’t do Example 12. 
Barb knew it and took it out of my hands. 
The prize is hers, not mine.” 

‘‘Dear me! What shall we do?” cried 
the puzzled teacher. ‘‘ Your marks are 
even and here are the two books.” 

Then, for the first time in her life, Miss 
Stevens's wits moved fast. 

‘*Open the book, Barbie,” said she, 


‘‘and write as I dictate. ‘Charis Temple.’ 
Have you written that? ‘From her sin- 
cere friend, Barbara Blunt.’ There, 


Charis, take the book as a gift from Barb. 
You will prize it no lesson that account.” 

Once more Charis wrung Barbara’s 
hand. 

‘** You are a first-class angel!” said she. 

But is that ally Was Barbara never 
electeda member of the Archery Club after 
this? 

I don’t know; but I don’t believe she 
ever was. You know we decided that the 
school committee could hardly be expected 
to be generous to the extent of a costume. 

This only do I know. Having done 
Charis one good turn, Barbara was ready 
to do one—a dozen more, The frown be- 
tween her eyes grew fainter, little by little, 
aud the clouds of ‘envy, hatred, malice, 
aud all uncharitableness” gradually melted 
away under the sunshine of a certain gra- 
cious tenderness which began to flood 
Barbara's heart. 

And was not that—well, we will say 
next best to being a member of the Archery 


Club? 
 aeaeeeenitadiietnimeaatiimmmanniel 


Selections. 


DEATH'S HARVEST. 


Tue field etavds white in the reaper’s sight, 
‘Lhe summer blessings fall 

On the ripeced wheat ac d the blossoms sweet, 
Avd Heaven smiles over it all; 

And the reaper sings waile the hot air riugs 
With the rush of his sickle keen : 

‘Oh! Lreap and I bind whatever I find 

And gather my sheaves at will. 





“The graio grows high, but what care I? 

I walk with a giant’s pace ; 

Men shiver avd cry as I hurry by 
And shrink frum my terrible face ; 

And - maid gcows white with dumb af- 

igit 

At my kisses, so damp and cbill. 

Bu: my arms are bold, ‘to have and to hold,’ 
Ana I yather my sheaves at will, 


“The breeze that roves through the orange 
groves 
Is thick with a coming doom ; 
And toey arink ia death from the perfumed 
breath 
Of the fa r magnolia bloom, 
Where once, through a flood of tears and 
blood, 
I gathered my greedy fill 
I cume again, and through woe and pain 
I garner iresh sheaves at will.” 


Wise Lord of the barvest, stay his work ; 
Bid the cruel laborer cease ; 

Spare toe little grain that shall yet remain, 
To ripen and fall im peace. 

Let our prayers and cies reach pitying skies ; 
Bia the f vered s'orm *‘ be still ’’; 

Touch the stricken land with Toy healing 


hand, 
For the reaper bides thy will ! 
—Mrs. Lucy M. Buinx, in “ Hartford Times.” 
(am 


SCIENTIFIC BUTTER-MAKING. 


THE milk stands thir'y-six hours before it 
is skimmed; and after that of the evening 
had been received, our Perdita, like an ex+ 













cellent clerk, fills out her return for the 
day. She has printed blanks, which give 
the names of the cows as they stand in the 
stable. Two columns are ruled for morn- 
ing’s and evening’s milk, and the weight 
of milk given by each cow is recorded, «8 
we have said. The disposition made of 
the whole quantity is then noted, and the 
dairy is charged with its proportion, when 
deductions have been made for the house, 
the families of the men, and the young 
calves. Such a report is filed daily, and so 
complete is the system that it takes only a 
few hours ut the end of the year to tabulate 
a full statement of the 365 days. 

The cream is strained or filtered, by 
which a thorough homogeneousness is 
secured and without which it is impossible 
to obtain all the butter except by a second 
churning. The strainer in this instance is 
a cylindrical can, divided into two com- 
partments by double bottoms, the upper 
one having two tube-like sieves, with 
conical mouths, into which two ‘‘ plungers,”, 
worked by a pump-handle, fit. The cream 
is poured into the upper compartment, and 
the ‘‘ plungers” force it through the sieves 
into thelower compartment, in which it 
arrives ready for churning. The churn- 
ing is done twice a week, in a Blanchard 
factory churn, and, the temperature being 
62°, the butter appears in about forty 
miuvutes. The next process is known as 
‘“ working,” which is altogether done bya 
machine, in quantities of thirty pounds at 
atime. The machine consists of a turn- 
table in the form of an exceedingly flat 
truncated cone and a conical grooved 
presser. Between the revolving cone and 
the presser the butter passes, and is crushed 
and crushed again until all the buttermilk 
is forced out of it and discharged intoa 
pil at the outside edge of the turn-table. 
The crank that causes the revolutions isat- 
tended by an assistant, while Perdita her- 
self supervises, dredging in the salt and 
taking care that the working is not over- 
done.—W. H. Ripeine, in ‘ Harper's 
Magazine” for October, 





A WAY PASSENGER. 





HE was a ‘‘culle’d tramp,” snd ap- 
proached Captain Jase Phillips as the train 
hauled up at Pewee. ‘‘Is you de capt’in 
ob de kears?” ‘‘Yes,” replied Jase. 
“‘Don’t want fo’ ter hire any deck-hands, 
duz ye?” ‘‘No!1’m not running a steam- 
boat.” ‘’Zactly! Mout 1 ride straddle ob 
de cow-snatcher to de nex’ landin’? I’se 
busted an’ a long waystrom home.” ‘“ Get 
on! All aboard!” And tbe Negro straddled 
the ‘‘cow-snatcher.” Ed. Gilligan pulled 
out the throttle wide open, and the train 
had not gone more than half a mile before 
the engine collided with a cow, throwing 
it over afence into a cornfield, and : the 
Negro after the cow. Next day, coming 
down, the Negro limped up to Jase at the 
same depot, and said: ‘‘ Boss, I didn’t 
ride fur wid you on dat cow-snatcher. 
Kase you see de cow wanted to ride dar 
too, an’ dar wan’t room fo’ bofe of us;s0 we 
got off togedder up here in de co’n-field fo’ 








to rest. De nex’ time! rides wid you I'll 
freeze to de tail-gate of de wagon. Hit’s 
safer.”— Louisville Courier Journal. 


BEW AREot 





| Ke : =\B=2 F vatean. 
CHINA AND GLASS, 
Davis Collamore & Co. 


have the pleasure to announce the opening of their 
new store, No. 921 Broadway, corner of 2ist Street, 





*for business on MONDAY MORNING, Sept. 24, 


THANKING THEIR PATRONS 
for business in the past and hoping for an increase 
in their new and central location. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


from the Worcester Royal Copeland, Minton, and 
Wedg woods. 


BENNETT FAIENCE. 


A new lot. Some choice pieces. 


BRONZE GLASS. 


FAO-SIMILES of Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOV- 
BRIBES AT TROY. The originals are in the Sout 
Kensington Museum and the ocpies are wonderful 
imitations. 

(@™ Attention paidto MATCHING OLD CHINA 
AND GLASS, 

ent globe. 
string o: 


top of the p-deetal. And 


it will suip for som? miputes in any position. Same 
ple by mail sent «on receipt of 50 cents. Whole-ale 
price-list_ re 





TRE GVROSCOPE. 
or Celeora | 


ary Top. ‘the 
Wonvke of the 
Weight Suspended in 
byan Unknown Law. None 
i the Sctentists can Explain. 
bis little TOR. wil muin- 
etween the 
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POND'S EXTRACT. 








[October 17, 1878. 









THE UNIVERSAL FAMILY REME- 
DY AND SPECIFIC FOR IN- 
FLAMMATORY DISEASES 
AND HEMORRHACES. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


CURES EYE DISEASES. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 27th, 1878. 
Fond’s Extract Co.: 

Gentlemen :—About one year ago “ Plery 
gion’? commenced growing upon both of my 
eyes. I consulted several physicians, all of 
them saying that a surgical operation would 
be necessary. I also consulted a celebrated 
oculist in Chicago, who agreed with the doc- 
tors in their opinion, Six months ago my eye- 
lids became somewhat inflamed, and 1 used 
Pond’s Extract as a wash, diluted one-half with 
rain-water. Io ashort time I noticed that the 
‘* Pterygion’’ was gradually growing smaller, 
I then began to use the Extract stronger, and 
continued todo so until { was able to use it 
clear, bathing the eyes freely three times per 
day. At the time I commeneed the use of the 
Extract the sight of one eye was much im- 

aired and both were being rapidly covered. 
he disease is now entirely removed from one 
eye avd nearly so from the other. If this 
statement will be of avy use to you or others, 
you are at liberty to use it as you please. 
Respectfully, E. T. LOVERING. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


CURES SPRAINS. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK, } 
New York, July 10ch, 1878, § 
Pond’s Extract Co.: 

Gentlemen :—I jumped from a railroad car 
and sprained my knee very badly, and when I 
arrived at my bome not only found it painful, 
but badly swollen. I applied hot clothe, cam- 

horated oil, and other remedies, without re- 
hier, until a friend suggested Pond’s Hxtract. 1 
sent for some, and,to my great surprise, fif- 
teen minutes from the first application the 
pain had nearly all gone. After the second ap- 
plication I went comfortably to sleep, and 
walked to business the next day, a distance of 
overa mile. People who have bad sprained 
limbs will scarcely credit this, as a sprain is an 
obstinate tuing to cure, andI fully expected 
to be contined to my house for weeks; but the 
effect of your Hxtract was truly magical in my 
case. Very respectfully yours, 


J. L. THOMPSON. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


FOR TOILET USE. 


UNITED States PATENT OFFICE, } 
WasuHineTon, D. C., July 3d, 1578. § 
Pond’s Extract Co.: i 
Gentlemen:—I have been using Jond’s Ex- 
tract as a wash for the face after shaving, 
and among the many articles I have used for 
the purpose mentioned your Lztract is pre- 
eminently the best. It is far better than bay 
rum, I have recommended it to other gentle- 
men, and of the dozen or more that have tried 
it all are continuing its use and are as greatly 
pleased with it as myself. I believe if you 
would more generally make known the benefits 
of Pond’s Extract as a wash for the face after 
shaving you would confer a favor on the pub- 
lic. I have ovly been induced to write this 
from the beneficial effects derived from the 
use of Pond’s Extract, and you may make what- 
ever use vou like of this letter. 
Yours, very truly, 


ARTHUR W. CROSSLEY. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


FOR CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


SeasiDE Home, Aug. 26th, 1878, 
To the Pond’s Extract Company: 

Gentlemen :—Your supply of Fond’s Extract 
came duly to hand and is duly appreciated. 
Scarcely a day passes that I do not bave occa- 
sion to use the Extract, and invariably with 
good results. 

Thanking you for your generous gift, 

1 am yours, etc., 
WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.D., 
Resident 'hysician, Seaside Home. 








A distinguished clergyman writes: 
Warsaw, IND., August 61h, 1873. 
To the Tond’s Extract Co.: 

Unsolicired, | send the following grateful 
acknowledgment of the excelierce of y ur 
medicine. Ou Sunday week I caughta very 
severe cold after service, and on Munday I felt 
sore all over—every bone ached; but on Tues- 
day I was seized with retention of the urice. 
For six bours I suffered the most excrueiatuip 
agony, the la:t three of which there was to! 
suppression, with a constant derire, aud I was 
compelled 10 make the effort to reheve myrelf, 
but with: ut any good result. Having beard of 
your Extract, I rent for some, and am happy to 
place on record the fact that, after tauing 
toree teaspoonfuls and two outward applica- 
tions, 1 obtained relief. Had it not come wuen 
it did, I feel [ could not have eurvived i 
lovg. I strongly recommend the Lt act toall 
who mey be afflicted as 1 wasasa sure and 
certain relief. ; 

Yours, very ony. 
W. 8. SPEIRS, A. M., 
Rector 8t. Anorew’s Chureh. 

P. 8.—You are at perfect liverty to use my 
letter anywhere avd everywhere you ee fit. 
Such valuable medicine is just what proles- 
sional men of seventary habits require, Lam 
very thankful to~ the relief it bas given me 
avd the assurance that | will never again 
suffer as | have done. 


POND'S EXTRACT. 
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SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 

Also Full Assortment of 
ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 

Salesroom, 676 Broadway, New Y ork. 
Factory and Office, Wallingford. Conn. 


OLD SATSUMA. 


Our Mr. Collamore having 
just returned from a tour 
around the world in pursuit 
of NOVELTIES in POT- 
TERY, etc., we invite our 
customers and the public 
generally to call and exam- 
tine his selectionsin Japan- 
ese Curios, Chinese, French, 
and English Pottery, etc. 


Gilman Collamore & Co., 


No. 731 BROADWAY, 
ONE DOOR ABOVE WAVERLEY PLACE. 





























fo ARCHERY, 
(Ps LAWN TENNIS, 
3 AND ALL 
: OUT-DOOR SPORTS, TOYS» 
GAMES. 


Only Genuine St Germain 
Student Lamp. 
French China, Glassware, 
Clocks, Kronzes, 
Statuary, 
suitable for presents, at moderate 
prices. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


(Established 1801), 
29, 31, and 33 PARK PLACE, 
foot N. W. corner Metropolitan Klevated Ratiway. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


SUSTAINS TO THE GREATEST DEGREE 
THE CAPACITY FOR PROLONGED 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL LABOR. 


The best evidence of its merits and value is given 
in the ann. xed testimonial of Mr. A. KE. Whyland, 
of the firm of Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber Co., 
New York, who has by its use demonstrated the 
truth of what is claimed for it: 


New York, July 10th, 1878. 
H. M. ANTHONY, Esq., 104 Reade 8t., City: 

Dear Sir :—in reply to your inguiry relative to the 
effects in ay case of “Horsford’s Acid Phosphate,” I 
am pleased to say that it has proved a success beyond 
my, most ——s expectations. Inthe summer of 
1875 my health failed me. | suffered greatly trom 








prostration, produced by overwork.and, as pnysi- 
cians afforded me no relief, 1 went to Europe, in 
hopes the voyage and change of climate would prove 
beneficial. The relief, however, was but temporary. 
On my return to New York, in October, 1877, I bezan 
taking the ** Acid Phosphate,” which has complete- 
ly cured me, and I take pleasure in endorsing it as 
being a pleasant, efficient remedy, possessing all the 
good qualities claimed for it. [am anxious that its 
merits should be more extensively known. 
Yours very truly, A. E. WHYLAND. 


Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. 
E, N. Horsford, by_ the RUMFORD OHEMICAL 
WORKS, Providence, R. I. . 

A pamphlet, more thoroughly descriptive, will be 
sent free by mail on addressing the manufacturers. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ws have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to ita present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 


dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED ¢ 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 
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The FIudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


S23 Numbers, in advance (postage free) .....-. $3.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 oo (3 mos.), “ “ 75 
4 “  (imonth), “ * 35 
2 “  (2weeks), “* * 20 
1 Number (1 week) a - 10 
52 Numbers, after 5 months, = 3.50 
52 = after 6 months, be 4.00 


[2 Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until pay tof all arr is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
ewhat is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not--is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders bis paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arr or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courte have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them unca led for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Paws Advertisements. ‘Last Page& Business Notice 
Mi -cinnhdcoamnmsaret m 
4times(one month).. 70c.| 4 tim 
13“ (three months).téc./13 “ (three mont 
26 “ “ ¥ 2% o (sx “ 
twelve “ .50c./52 “ (twelve ‘* 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS . 





:850. 


4 times (one month)... 
Bw * three months 
% ix bi 

a” twelve “ 
‘8 NOTICES.,.... 
PUD eae Tine: EACH TIM 
FINANCIAL eeememeaty DOLLARS PER AGATE 





RELIGIOUS NOTIOES........... Wiery CENTS A LINK. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding foar lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address ail letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.«@. Ber 377 Se Vor Olty. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 2 addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tas InpDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Rea. Price. 
Agriculturist ..........ssssseeeee $1 30 





$1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly..........sseeee0 8360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Lllustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok............. 175 200 
rs M OEM CPOCL CCT 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly.............+00 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar.............--0005 360 400 
Home Journal...............0085 175 200 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with pre- 

FMD adc sitcanedencccannuas 115 1 30 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Journal... 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27% 3800 
Scribner’s Monthly............. 8360 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 3 00 
Tne Literary World (Monthly), 

BOGUT so kciscccations+. ca ee 1 50 
The Nursery (new subs,)......... 130 1£0 
The Illustrated Christian Weesly. 225 250 
The Christian. ....cccccccccccsens 75 1 00 
Princeton Review..........0-ee0 1 80 2 00 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 0v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream.............. -3850 400 
Eclectic M Mitdnddses scnekee ~ 450 500 
Waverley BQAZINE......- ec eeee 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 6110 
“Wide Awake,” an L[llustrated 

efor Young People 1 5 200 
New York Sem!-Weeklv Post..... “ am 
Christian at Work............... 270 800 
LUG NOMOD cdvigvecdccis scseccoecs 490 52) 
Rural New Yorker............... 225 250 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 275 





PREMIUMS. 


—____ 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Bro.oay,” 
‘“'TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” a8 Bar wg: embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. ey are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
8 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without THe INDEPENDENT, for $1.5C. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Josep Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 





GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

&. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces, 530 pp. 
$. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 


11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and America 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 page 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christm 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock ete. 
560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS xs; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


WILL 
SEND 
thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
eatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
cone containing two or more stories), clearly printed trom fine large type, on paper of 
extra —~ and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold ach volume furthermore contains sIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sou. Eytrncz, Jk The original cost of the stereotype 
lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 
‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores, 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard) 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


‘LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the welll 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stauton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The “— oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 


24x381¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 


‘“‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“‘ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘* Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THEH INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Ivcidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, iv the preface says that, while it was 
‘‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but 1 RUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any att« mpt at 
idealization.’’ 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and otber interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives 4 better insight into his ‘inner life’’ than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 

This really wond. rful book (the copyright of wuich » wow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail, postage i. at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.0 for one year’s subscription 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given — —< prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, in advance, 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 
Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-office Box 2787,- = = = 261 Broadway, N.Y. 











The “Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested 


KEEPING CELERY IN WINTER. 


TuouGu in former volumes Mr, Henderson 
has plainly told the whole story about celery, 
yet the access of new readers and also the in- 
crease in numbers of celery growers bring to 
us numerous letters concerning it. These we 
have in part answered in the * Notes about 
Work,” under “ Kitchen and Market Garden”; 
but we have several correspondents asking 
about the keeping of celery in winter. These 
should have made their inquiries a month be- 
fore, as it is not possible to answer those made 
in November earlier than December, a time 
when, for the majority, any instructions will 
come too late. However, we will explain the 
conditions avd methods of keeping celery, as 
they may be useful to those in mild climates, 
who have not yet put up their supplies for the 
winter, ond they may be useful in enabling those 
who have already put away their plants to modi- 
fy their method, !f need be. Celery during the 
winter should be kept from hard freezing, on the 
ove hand, and, on the other, from any warmth 
that willinduce growth. If putina warm place, 
the center will grow, at the expense of the outer 
stalks, which will soon become exhausted, 
hollow, and useless. The same trouble will 
occur if the celery is stored in a cool place in 
in too large masses. Being quite dormant, it 
will, like so much dead vegetable matter, if 
there is a large quantity together, ferment and 
decay. Avother important matter isthe exclu- 
sion of light. If put up quite green and no 
light reaches it, celery will ina few weeks be- 
come blanched and tender. To recapitulate : 
the celery must be kept cool, but not freeze ; 
must nct be in so large masses as to heat; and 
must be kept perfectly dark. The method fol- 
lowed by market-gardeners around New York 
meets these requirements. A trench is dug 10 
or 12 inches wide, 10 inches being better thin 
wider, as deep as the plants are tall. Of course, 
8 place must be chosen where there will be no 
trouble from water entering the trenches and 
provision made for surface drainage. When 
there s danger of actual freezing (moderate 
frosts do not hurt the celery) the plants are 
taken up, with what earth may adhere to the 
roots, and set uprigbt as close together as pos- 
sible in the trenches. Some litter—such as 
straw, marsh-hay, or leaves—is thrown over, a 
little at first ; but as the weather becomes cold 
the covering is increased, until finally it fs at 
least a foot thick. In putting away celery in 
trenches we have modified this plan somewhat. 
We have made the trenches so deep that the tops 
of the plants were quite below the level; then 
put strips of board across here and there, as 
necded, and on these are laid sbort boards, old 
box-covers, or any spare sbort stuff. Later, 
leaves or straw are put over these. This great- 
ly facilitates getting at the celery in winter. 
The boards that cover the trench being in 
short pieces, it is handler than if they were of 
fulllength. Still, in heavy snowe, or, what is 
worse, when the trenches are covered with snow 
that has been rained upon and frozen, {ft is 
sometimes difficult to get at the celery; and 
those who have a cool ceilur will do well 
to adopt, for a share of their crop, at 
least, Mr. Henderson's plan of putting it 
away in boxes. Rough boxes are made, about 
nine inches wide, as long as may be conven- 
fent, with sides a little less in hight than the 
celery, Th+se have an inch or two of sand or 
sandy soil placed in them, and the celery 
stacked in closely, the game as in the trenches, 
If the mato crop is put away in trenches out- 
side, it will be cor venient to have one or more 
boxes of this kit d in the cellar, from which to 
take what is needed for the table, as one is 
then Independent of the weather, and in a 
favorable time the boxes may be replenished 
from the trenches. If the cellar has a ground 
flor, trenches may be made by the use of 
planks «r boards, these being held up by 
stakes driven into the ground. Ore section 
of nine inches being put up and filled, a epace 
of the same width is left; and then another 
section nive inches wide, of boards held up by 
stakes, {x filled with the plants, and so on, 
Of course, this method is impracticable ina 
cellar heated by a furnace and can only be 
adopted where the place cin be kept but little 
above the freeging point, Thore who have no 
suitable cellar can,no doubt, keep a box of 
the kind described in a barn, if covered with 
sufficient hay or litter to prevent freezing. 
There is anotber method of preserving small 
quantities, that some may find useful. A bot- 
tomless barrel is sunk in the earth, in a con- 
venient place, leaving about one-fourth above 
the surface. The celery is packed closely 
into this, a cover put on, and in cold weather 
some litter thrown over it. Whatever method 
will comply with the essential conditions 
abovenamed will keep ¢elery through the 
winter satisfactorily.—American Agriculturist, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


PREPARING FOR WINTER.—REPOT- 
TING. 


THOSE who cultivate house-plants are apt to 
postpone preparations until cool nights, if not 
actual frosts, warn them to bring their plants 
under cover. It is a great mistake to thus de- 
lay this work, and those who have heeded our 
monthly ‘‘ Netes ”’ do not need our present re- 
minder to attend to it without delay. Plants 
that have been turned out of their pots and 
have been in the open ground all summer oftea 
become overgrown and too large to take up 
and pot for the window-garden; hence, we 
have at various times during the season ad- 
vised starting new plants from cuttings, as vig- 
orous young specimens are ususlly more satis- 
factory than old ones. Still, there will be 
some that it may be worth while to take up, 
and these should be attended to at once. 
Woes a plant is changed from a pot to a bor- 
der, the heretofore cramped roots soon take a 
new start, spreading as if they enjoyed their 
new liberty, and soon occupy several times 
their former space, while the upper portion of 
the plant soon grows proportionately large. 
When such a plant is taken up inthe fall it 
will have a mass of roots not only far too 
large for its former pot, but too large for 
apy pot that one would care to giveit. The 
roots wust be cut away to a convenient size, 
and the top must be reduced also. Here is 
the point where novices fail. They dislike to 
part with any of the luxuriant new growth ; but 
set the plant with all its top and only a part of 
its roots in a pot, and expect it to flourish. It 
may be taken as a general rule in all trans- 
planting, whether with house-plants or with 
trees, the top must be reduced in proportion 
as the root-surface isdiminished, Plants taken 
up from the open ground must be placed in 
the shade until they recover; and they must 
also be sheltered from the dryiag influence of 
the wind, A large share of window-plants are 
properly kept in pots during the summer, with 
the care advised io our monthly ‘ Notes.” 
Before these are taken to their winter-quarters 
all the preparatory work should be done. If 
theydo not need repotting, the pots will re- 
quire washing, and it will be well to remove 
the sur ace soil and give a dressing of fresh 
carth, It is likely that many will be found, on 
examination, to require new pots. Whenever 
the roots have filled the ball of earth and have 
begun to form a mat on its surface—for when 
they reach the pot they can go no further, and 
begin to coil around the ball—then another pot 
isneeded, The examination of the ball is a 
very simple matter ; but it often astonishes a 
novice t» see the ball removed, examined, and 
replaced by one accustomed to the operation. 
To remove the ball, spread the left hand over 
the top of the pot, allowing the stem of the 
plant to pass between the fingers, and, with 
the other band on the bot om, invert the pot, 


Molding it in this position, give the edge of 


the pot a downward tap against the edge of a 
bench, or similar surface, and the ball will 
usually become loose and allow the pot to be 
lifted off. If it does not drop out at the first 
tap, repeat, giving stronger blows and on 
other pxrts of the rim of the pot. A plant 
must be very much pot-bound if it cannot be 
readily removed from a pot of the proper 
shape by this method. In case this does not 
succeed, pour a little water around the edge 
ad allow it to soak awhile. A very bad case 
may require the use of a case-knife, which is 
to be run between the pot and the ball, though 
this will rarely be necessary. After the ball 
has been examined, put on the pot again, turn 
it upright, and settle the ball in its place by 
setting the pot down with a thump. If the 
ball is well filled with roots and they seem dis- 
posed to curve around the ball, as if in search 
of fresh earth, it needs repotting, changing to 
the next larger size pot. The pot, if an old 
one, sbould be clean; and if a new one, it 
should be soaked iu water until the pores are 
filled and allowed to drain off, s0 that the sur- 
face will not be wet when used. Place a bit of 
broken crock over the hole in the bottom of 
the pot, put in soil enough to bring the ball up 
tothe proper hight, and then, having set the 
ball in the middle, fill in the space between 
that and the sides of the pot with soil, using a 
piece of shingle or something slender to press 
down this new earth and make it firm. Give 
water and the job is done. It is well to re- 
move whatever of the old soil will readily come 
away from the top of the ball.—American Agri. 
culturist. 








THE BLACKBERRY. 





IT is hoped that the few statements which I 
made in your columns concerning the medic- 
inal excellence and the table luxury of the 
blackberry will awaken in some an inquiry as 
to ite culture. The following is not assumed 
as all that might be said on this subject or as 
entirely new to many, but as the essential 
things for the cultivation of this fruit : 

1, Let the soil be good corn-ground, so lo- 
cated as to be protected from the roughest 





winds of winter, toprevent breaking down of 
canes. 

2. Plant the rows seven feet apart, and the 
plants or roots should be placed three feet 
apart in the row. 

8. Take care of them as you would of any- 
thing else worth having. Do not put them by 
the side of a fence, where they would be en- 
croached upon by grass and weeds. Hoe them 
as corn, and they will produce a crop three 
times the value of corn. 

4. Top them in season. ‘That is, when the 
young canes have grown four feet high cut or 
pinch the tender top off. Do not wait until 
one or two feet must be clipped, for all that is 
cut off is so much loss from the root. Save 
that for the laterals or branches which wil 
grow out of the cane as soon as topped, if done 
in season. 

5. Cut away the old canes in the spring, or 
in autumn they fertilize the ground with leaves 
and support the young canes in winter winds. 
They need no stakes, if cut back or topped 
properly, unless they are a kind too weakly 
wooded. 

6. Let no more than three canes grow ina 
hill, and two canes are hetter tban three. 
After you have a full supply of canes produc- 
ing, let no more grow. With asharp hoe cut 
them dowu as fart as they come up, and thus 
you will throw all the nourishment from the 
roots into their fruit-canes. 

7. If you planta field or a single row, let 
the branches in the row meet each other. The 
fruit needs the amount of foliage thus ob- 
tained. In other words, do not cultivate them 
in hills for the sake of cross-cultivation. Use 
the cultivator freely between the rows, seven 
feet apart. 

8. Before planting a field of blackberries be 
sure of a near and ready market and of an 
ample supply of ready pickers. 

9. You cannot buy blackberries so luxvrious 
and healthy in the market as you can have 
them in your field or garden, for fruit fully 
ripe is seldom marketable. 

10. Search the columns of agricultural and 
fruit papers for the variety of blackberry that 
will suit you best, for that is the kind that you 
will take the best care of.—S. T. L, in Mass, 
Ploughman, 





PRUNING AND FERTILIZING 
GRAPES. 


A SUCCESSFUL grape-grower on Kelly’s Is- 
land, Ohio, states, concerning the proper time 
of pruning, thut he has found but little differ- 
ence to result from pruning early or late, during 
winter, after the wood has ripened in December 
till the sap starts in the beginning of March. 
The usual practice is to prune during moderate 
weather in January and Fubruary. If done too 
late, or when the sap bas begun to flow, the vines 
are Hable to bleed so as to be weakened there- 
by. The mode of pruning and training is some- 
what various and unsystematic. The old prac- 
tice of having two permanent horizontal arms 
is not so general as formerly, a majority of 
the vineyardists finding bette? results from a 
renewal of the arms every two or three years 
or having none at all, but training long canes 
from a short trunk @ach year. Pruning severe- 
ly, as recommended by some, is liable to cause 
too rank a growth, and the wood liable to in- 
jure by the winter, besides being less suited 
for frulit-bearing. 

Even on the naturally rich soils of these far- 
famed regione, it is believed that the vineyards 
would be much benefited by the use of potash 
and other fertilizers, and experiments are al- 
ready in progress to test the matter, Prof. 
Cook, of Michigan, advises using manures in 
furrows between the rows of grapes, especial- 
ly where the soil was poor or the vines were 
old and declining. M. B. Bateham, secretary 
of the Obio State Horticultural Society, in dis- 
cussing this subject, states tuat he has noticed 
on his light, sa..dy soil that grape-roots were 
very long, like cords, with few Jateral fibers, 
which he regarded as evidence that root-food 
was wanting. Hetinds that where he had ap- 
plied bone-dust or manured in furrows along 
the vines fibrous roots were formed the first 
season. He believed that bone-dust and ashes 
were the best fertilizers for grapes in his light, 
sandy soil. His experience had not been favor- 
able for short pruring, at least for the strong- 
growing wines, like Concord and the Rogers 
varieties. He had found it advantageous to 
allow these long range of trellis, by digging 
out every other vine in some cases.—American 

Cultivator. 








SALT FOR STOCK. 


But few farmers place a proper estimate 
upon salt as a daily necessity for stock. 

To discriminate the quantity needed for the 
different domestic animals, numerous careful 
experiments have been made. Recognizing 
the importance of the subject, the French 
Government, not many years ago, commis- 
sioned a number of practical and scientific 
persons to investigate and report uponit. In 
their report the following scale was fixed upon 
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as the minimum daily allowances for the dif- 
ferent animals, in ordinary condition—viz. : 





Ounces. 
For a working ox Or MilCh COW,,....sce00000.2 
For fattening stall-fed oxen........--++ vee 24 tO4K 
For fatteni pigs Paar er 1 to2 
For store sheep (double for fat sheep)..... 4% to % 
For horses and mules.... ........++. ...ee008 1 


A dairyman found, after mavy trials, that 
with two ounces of salt daily his cows gave 
the most milk. The careful chemist and 
farmer, Boussingault, once fed six steers for 
thirteen months in two lots, giving the same 
kind of fodders and water to each, but giving 
one lot an ounce and an eighth of salt daily 
and to the other none. A remarkable differ- 
ence was at once manifest. The first lot were 
all sleek, smooth-coated, and in perfect con- 
dition. The other became rough, mangy, and 
ill-conditioned, and weighed at the end of 
the test 140 pounds Jess than those that had 
been supplied with salt. Many other similar 
results might be cited; but these are sufficient 


e| to induce those who still doubt the value of 


salt for all kinds of farm-stock to test the mat- 
ter for themselves, 

Not only is salt an agreeable and needful 
article of food, but it is in some diseases almost 
aspecificremedy. For those parasitic diseases 
to which sbeep are subject—<uch as the liver- 
rot (flukes in the liver), verminous bronchitis 
(worms in the brouchial tubes), and worms in 
the stomach and intectines—salt is an unfail- 
ing remedy, as well as an effectual preventive. 
The irritating worms which sometimes infest 
the rectum of the horses are removed at once 
by an injection of a solution of one ounce of 
salt ina quart of water. But it is as a con- 
stant addition to the food that it is most use- 
ful as a preservative of the health of our 
domestic animals.—New York Times. 





HOUSE-PLANTS. 





Dust, insects, dry air, and overwatering are 
the principal difficulties they have to contend 
with. By arranging some Hght covering to 
put over them while the room is being swept, 
and an occasional syringing in the bath-tub, 
kitchen-sink, or elsewhere, supplemented by 
sponging the leaves of all smooth-leaved 
plants, this great enemy to plant health may 
be kept under. 

Iosects may be mainly kept off by hand- 
picking and abrush. If needed, apply tobacco- 
water, Or arrange a box or barrel in which 
they may be thoroughly fuinigated with tobac- 
co-smoke. 

Overwatering kills more plants than dry- 
ness. Pots in the house, especially the hand- 
some glazed ones, should be provided with 
abundant drainage—brokeo pots, cinders, 
oyster-shells, anything to make open layer at 
the bottom. Then a layer of moss, to keep 
the earth from washing down, and then a soil 
made so open by sand that it will always allow 
the water to pass through. With these pre- 
cautions, there is no danger; but where the 
surface of the soil is muddy an hour after 
watering there is something wrong and plants 
will not thrive.—American Agriculturist. 





CUTTINGS. 





CuTTINGs are rooted by several methods; 
but, whichever course is adopted, they should 
be potted as soon as they are well struck, 
which will usually be, in the case of bedding 
plants, from eight to fifteen days. They will 
show it by beginning to grow. For potting 
off, small pots, about two inches across the 
top, are the best. ‘The soil should be three 
parts good loam to one of sand. Into these 
pots the cuttings should be transplanted 
singly, and be shaded until established, 
which will bein afew days. They may then 
be gradually exposed to the sun and will 
soon begin to grow vigorously. When we'l 
rooted, the more light and sun they have the 
better. If the pots fill with roots, the plants 
may be potted into larger pots, as they should 
be kept growing, both root and top, unti 
planted out in the garden-beds,—American 
Cultivator. 





PERFUME OF FLOWERS. 





THE perfume of flowers may be gathered in 
a very simple way, without any apparatus. 
Gather the flowers with as little stalk as pos- 
sible and place them in a jarthree parts full 
of olive oil. After being in the oil twenty- 
four hours, put them in a coarse cloth and 
squeeze the oil out of them. This processs, 
with fresh flowers, is to be repeated according 
to the strength of perfume desired. The oil 
being thus thoroughly scented with the 
flowers, is to be mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of pure rectified spirits and shaken every 
day for a fortnight; then poured off, ready for 
use. During the season for sweet-scented 
blossoms any ove can try it, without any 
great trouble or expense. It would lend addi 
tional interest to the cultivation of flowers.— 
Mrs. E, L, F., in “ Florai Cabinet,’ 
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A COMMON ERROR. 





A VERY common error in window-gardening 
is that of attemptiog too much. Too many 
plants are crowded into the little space at com- 
mand, so that it is impossible to give each the 
air and light it should have. Again, plants of 
too diverse character are brought together. It 
is no uncommon thing to see tropical plauts 
and those from the temperate zone, if not Al- 
pine plants, all crowded into the same win- 
dow and subjected to the same temperature 
and treatment. Better far to have one healthy, 
well-grown plant, that will yield its flowers 
in perfection, than a dozen sickly, feeble, 
wretched plants, that have no beauty eitber of 
leaf or blossom.—Hxchange, 





CALVES. 





Tue Country Gentleman gives the following 
method of raising calves without milk. Boil 
as muck clover bay as can be crowded into the 
kettle used, for half an hour. Strain the tea, 
and while hot add a large handful of linseed 
meal to what is to be fed to each calf. Give 
about as much in quantity of the tea as would 
be given if milk were fed. After a few days 
the quantity of oil-meal may be doubled. Also 
feed the calf all the green grass, freshly cut, 
that it will eat, twice a day. 





COVERING STRAWBERRIES. 





“*C, H.8.,’? Sussex County, N. J., protects 
his vines in wiuter by covering the ground be- 
tween the rows with corn-stalke, bringing them 
close to the vines, and laying bean-poles across, 
to keep the stalks in place. This has long been 
followed in some of the Western States, and we 
give it now to remind those who have not 
other material at hand that corno-stalks will 
answer the purpose.— American Agriculturist. 





BULBS. 





TuE leaves of bulbs should never be cut off 
until they turn yellow. If removed earlier, it 
is at the expense of the next year’s fl»wers, 
since the stronger the leaves are grown the 
better will be the flowering condition of the 
bulbs. The flower.stalks of bulbs should be 
cut off as soon as the flower bas faded, unless 
it is desirable to ripen seed. 





TO PREVENT POTATOES FROM 
ROT 





Dust over the floor of the bin with lime, 
then put in a few layers of potatoes, and dust 
the whole once more with lime, adopting the 
same plan over again. Use one bushel of lime 
to fifty of potatoes. The lime kills the fungi 
whieh cause the rot. 





As soon as the upper portions of the straw 
of the cereals become yellow no further in- 
crease takes place in the weight of the seed. 
If the grain be not cut down soon atter the 
appearance of this sign, its quality deteriorates 
and its weight diminishes.— Massachusetts 
Ploughman. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Ohio Farmer, who 
claims to speak from experience, recommends 
a cross of the Southdown aud Cotswold. The 
wool is suitable for combing and the mutton 
of admirable quality. The lambs average 
sixty pounds at two months old and sell from 
nine to twe)ve cents a pound, 

SE ————————————————EE 


AGRICULTURAL. 


NEW AUSTRALIAN WHEAT,—Beat in the 
world. Won tIRst PRIZE and GOLD MEDALS at 
Paris Exposition and at Adelaide, Australia. A Sum- 
ple Packet of this large Wheat, with Circalars of 
siooded Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, ete, -» SeDL to 
any address free of charge. Address W. ATLEE 
BU RPE & Co. oe Seedsmen, aan Chureh 8 ‘Ste, » Phila., Pa. 





DEVOE’S 


-Brijliant- 


AFEST-—BEST Obra NO OTHER. 
THe DEVOE MAN’F’G CO., Sole — 
Office 80 Beaver 8t., New York C 


E. K. THOMPSOi’S 


fj AROSMA 
K\wocmnw 
ACK- ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A RENEWE?, LEGENERA1OR AND REGULATOR 
Os THE Liv Hers MD KIDNEYS. 
(Tra? \f $ tee ‘on. D.C.) 








Druagist, Titusville, Pa. 

For sale by Spencer & Bullymore and Powell & 
Plimpton, raggists, _aee y Cobb & 
Strong. eromane. Me bee mA Boliers & Co.. Fahne- 
stock & Co.,and G Oo. Eitteburah Pas 
and Druggists weneralig TOHN H. ANOIs, 


Wholesale Agent, 7 Hiam Suet Rae York. 


raphic A aratas Ln inven- 
toa Aa MY Voay eat Sperate A 
Chromo Photography outfits om rap) 
Send 8 p for full tite He used oh 

SACKMS N&CO., Mannf’rs., 278 Pearl 8t., 


CLARK'S PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
belted together, is staunch and strong, neatly fin- 
ished, handsomely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel 
Knives (gouge shaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suitable for feeding. A boy can easily cut 35 
to 40 bushels per hour, 80 easily does it do its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


WAREHOUSE, 
38 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 








WINTER FLOWERS 


FOR PARLOR OR GREENHOUSE. 
For 81.00 we will send, free by mail, either of the 
below-named collections, all distinct varietics : 


& Tea Roses, or 8 Begonias, or 8 Carnations, or 8 Pinks. 

8 Chrysanthemums, or 8 Heliotrepes, or 6 Abutilons, 

4 Double Camel lias, or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Bouvardias. 

8 Stevias or Eupatoriums, or 8 Fuchsias, or 8 Violets, 

12 Paasies, or 8 Forget-me-nots, or 4 P. olnsettias. 

6 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or 4 Marantas(for w ardian Cases), 
4 Palins, « or 4 Crotons, of 2 Dracen: ancy onias, 
12 Scareer Gr’nhouse Plants, or 10 Hy: acinths, or 50 Crocus, 
50 Snowdrops, or 12 Jonquils, or 90 Tul tps, or 6 Lilies. 

§ Pearl Tuberoses, or 4 Lilies of the Valley, or 20 Oxalis, 
10 Roman Hy ac -inths, 

Or by E XPRESS, buyer ri ay charges; * 

Auy 3 collections Tor 4&2; Sfor $3; 9 for $5; or the full 
collection of 350 varieties of Plante and Bulbs—sufficient to 
stock a greenhouse aud garden—for $14, to which our book, 
** Gardening for Pleasure,’’ and Catalogue (value $1.75} 
will be added. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








Combined Clover Thresher, Maller, end 
Cleaner, with Stack.r and Duste hed 
“Clover Leaf” and price-list sent free. abe Decis- 


ion of the Courts sustaining the Birdsell Patents. 
‘Address BIRDSELL MAN’@"’G CO., South Bend, Ind. 


HEAP FARMS 





FREE HOME 


ae Oe = ie 1 ae Se 


900,000 acres taken in four months by 
Gant climate, soil, water, and building stone, and good so- 





85,000 people. 
Address, 8. J. Gilmore, Land Cou'r, Salina, Kausas. 


HONEY BEES. 
NEW PRINCIPLES IN BEE-KREPING. 


Every one who has a Farm or Garden can now keep 
Bees with profit. Bees kept on my plan are more 
profit than anything connected with the Farm or 
Garden. Every hive of Bees kept on my plan wil; 
pay a profit of Fifty Dollars every year. Send for 
Circular. Address, 


MRS. LIZZIE E. COTTON, 


West Gorham, Maine. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand. 
ard prerentecd. For qusthes — tlculars ogtress 

PACIFIC GUANO Cou,, ; E. N. ELPS 
Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLES t ‘CiubaNTune i) 
South Water St., Philadelphia; or H. D. WOOD- 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N.Y. 








ears’ 





Harrison’s Mills, Newly Improved. 


New Standard Flouring 
au New Standard Corn 


Capacity of 12-inch Mill 
2 to 12 bus. eet hour. Ca- 


peer, aes Speed, Quick 

ork, 4 Economical 
Mittin “fully establish- 
ed. For lil, Catalogue. 
Soctisins ‘ine Harrison 





= = oS 
System, address Estate of 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven. Conn. 
(William A. Feskett, Administrator.) 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LIST Brot 


Rew Yo he Frome Street. 


py yermere and at tania are invited to send for 





ESTABLISHED 1841, 


T. H. NEVIN & Co., 
PIONEER PAINT WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly Pure White Lead, 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 


made of LEAD and ZING 
STANDARD IRON-ORE PAINT. 
Quotations furnished on application. 
OFFICE, 
67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





OTIS & CORSLINE, 


51 Powers’s pleck 
ochester, N. ¥. 
Manufacture pe description of 
VITRI fat Lub A ot ed 
andere Quality. 

Customers can select from a 
lurge assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
longing to the t: ade 

Pronounce d su 
Sewer-Pipe made 


STOVES AND FURNACES. 


Morning Glory 


is the only TRUE BASE- 
BURNING STOVE. 

Look for a Stove using 
“The Star and 

the Crescent” 

asa front and side orna- 
. It is our * Trade 

.” Pretended Base 
Burners not using it are 
not what they seem. If 


NEW 
MORNING GLORY 


isnot to be found in your 
place, correspond with the 


LITTLEFIELD 


STOVE CO., 
ALBANY, N.Y 


Sold by J. H. CORT, corner Beekman and Water 
Streets, New York; also by DAYTON & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. 

¢#” Pamphlets, giving a full description, fur- 
nished free. 
D G. LITTLEFIELD, Patentee. 


GOTHIC FURNACE 


for Warming Dwellings and Churches. Uses 
Coal and Wood. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M LESLEY, 37:2 Gth Ave., N.Y. 





rior to any 
this country. 


The New 














WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS. 


Large Reduction in I Prices May Ist, 1878. 












Model '66. Model’?3. Model '76. 

Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..623 00 #27 00 %35 00 
- “se " 2300 2700 35 00 

ee “ Round e 2200 2500 32 00 
COIN aaa 56. Sek acc ciccccdeicdace 2000 2400 27 00 


(t= Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co.,, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





f can use them. sen it free 
teats and bag dissected and 








The Patent Self-Acting Cow-Milker Manufacturing Co. 


Every one who owns a cow should have one of our wonderful Milkers. A child 
to any part of the United State: $2. 
for our I)lustrated Pamphiet on the Cow 





eon recei Send 
w, containing sectional views of a cow’s 
prtonsiigalty explained, by Drs. White and Wilson, of 


GEO. E. KING, President. 


this city. Sent free to any addres 
Office 575 Broadway, New York. 
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Gold’ S “Heater Mig. Co., 


114 LEONARD 8T., N. ¥. 
WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 


Large Heating Surface, made of 


HEAVY BOILER IRON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. é 
Send for Pamphlet and Prices. 


I.SERVEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRATES ANO FENDERS, 


Fire-Place Heaters, 
1479 BROADWAY, 


between 42d and 43d Sts.,N. Y. 
=O 
A large assortment of Tile and Parlor 
Grates and Brass Goods. 


Bramhall, Deane & Co,, 


274 FRONT STREET, N. Y., 


offer their ext: naive assortment of 
Deane's French Patent Ranges, 
Chilson’s Patent Cone Furnaces, 
Empire Wrought-Iron Furnaces, 
Steam Heating Apparatus, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Bells of Pure C opper and Tin 

for Churches, Schools, Fire 

gjarms, Farms, etc. FuLLY 
AK 


AN ne D. Catalogue 
sent Free. VANDUZEN T, Cincinnati, 0. 














SENECA FALLS 
BELL FOUNDRY. 


For Church, Academy, Fac- 
tory, Depet.Steamboat,Ship, 
Locomutive, Plantation, 


Fire - Engine, ete. 


Since and Pric. s, with Wheel 
epagmae and Frame Com. 
plete: 


Wo’t with Hang’s Cost of Bell 









Diam. of Bell. and Frame comennes and Hang’ 8. 
No.6, 25inches.. .... 230 pounds.. cisco 
No. 6%. 27 Ioches.....+...+. 340 pounds,,....... «+. 36 
No.7, inches. 400 pounds........ a 
No.8, 341ine hes.. 730 eo wedus .cusden yi) 
No.9, __3xinches. 25 pounds, eae) 

RUMSEY & CO., Sexeca Falls, N. ¥., U080A. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHEa, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY McsHARE & CO., 
BALTIMOR . Md. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. VY. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 


Manufacture a cnpericg CMURG a Bells. 
Special attention given to JH BELLS. 
2" Illustrated pat ent sent free. 











MEDICAL 


Xe 








w. J. P. KIN@SL¥F! , = = Roma, N. %,. 


THE 


OELLULOID TRUSS. 
Never Kusts, Never Breaks, 
Never Wears Out, Used 
in Bathing. 

The most perfect Truss for 
relief and cure of Hernis. 
DITMAN’S 

Annex Truss Dep’t, 


2 Barclay 8t.. cor. Oe 
ap arn Broad 











Te 


AND TONIC BITTERS. 
$500 REWAKD IF IT FAILS TO CURK, 

It will cure permanently Chilis, Agues, Sciatica, 
Neuralgia, Debility, ali nervous and periodic dis- 
eases. Every bottie warranted to give perfect au tis- 
faction. Price $1, or six bottles $o. Sola by druggists 





OC. B. HOWE, M.D, seueca F it, YY. 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE 6O0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, {3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 
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our Druggist for it, or send ¢or Circular to 


N. B. PHELPS, Proprietor, 
No 6 MURRAY ST. NEW YORK, 


neaLti. COMFG&KT, AND ECONOMY 


AKE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW’'S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNAGE. 


SUPEUIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 
AT ONE-THIRD THE COsT. 


Estimates for heating 
Public or Private Bulld- 
logs in any purt of the 
country furnished on ap 
plication. 


BA RSTOW STOVE CO., 


Providence. R. L; 56 Union ~ 1g Boston ; 
23) Water Street, New York 
Manufacturers of Furnaces, Ranges, ktoves, etc., 
acapted to ail uses, The most popular goods ever 
sold and for quality and finigh the acknowledged 
standard for more than anes years. 
_Send for I'lustrated Circular. 


DOWN. 


with High Prices! 


CHICAGO SCALE CoO., 
149 and 151 Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill, 





ee 





4-Ton w agon Scales, $60; 2-Ton. $40. 
tron levers, steel bearings, brass beam and beam-box. 
Other sizes Scales, Beums, e:c. at a great reduction. 
All Seales Warranted. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 


FOOD CURE 





TRADE MARK 





THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quartof which contains the vital nutritive 
qualities io one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, ex- 
tracted without fermentation (tous retaining the 
patural a condition), will relieve all debility 
of the Nervous System and Digestive Organs. 
Single bottle sant, express prepaid, on receipt of $1. 
RECOMMENDED BY 

Dr. EGBERT GU BRNSEY, 18 West 234 st., New York; 
Dr. J. ROBLE WOOD, 64 West lith St., New York ; 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York; 
Prof. C. 8. LOZLER, 234 Weat lith St., New York; 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 ONION Sav ARE, NEW YORK. 


THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL 


at the Paris Exposition, 1878, for Prepared Fish 
t 


=z=LCR 
se COD. 


Ask your grocer or fish-degler for it. Already 
put up in 5, 3, and 60-pound es and selected from 
the finest George’s Codfish. Also the celebrated 
Bureks Prepared and other quatities of Boneless 
‘ish for sale, 


GEO. P. TRIGG & CO., . 


Sete Proprietors, 182 Duane &t . New York. 


TELESCOPES. 


K, Manufacturing Opticians, = 
geet St., waite invites your special attention to 
their unequaled stock of Microscopes, Telesco;) 
Opera Glasses, Spectacles ana Kye Glasses, The 
moweters, and other Meteorological Instruments. “at 
greatly reduced pres. Illustrated Catalogue ed 
to any address. 















SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 








“THE WH 


SEWINGIMA- 
CHINEIs the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple incon- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


nolselegg. It is almost 
imposeiBle for other 


Agents Wanted 
Weire bi for terme eo 


chine Con Gleve- 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 




















» Send for 
Circular to 


‘WATCHES, 


T. B. BYNNER, 
JEWELRY, (8ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 





FINE HATS, 


Si{LK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
J.H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N. Y. 








OHN BOLLA ND’: N 
jjamide of tne Gold: potated eg "the best trigium 


| Diamond . firmness of the 
Celebra: rasa Faicon steel agg ‘the smoothness 
and dura Hey of the Gold Pe ld ill 


7) wo r 10 those of an: other paki 5 
they are medeby & Swit 


process. 
not only give more ‘satisfaction in writin but will 
outlast a hundred grossof the best Steel Pens. If 
not sold by your stationer, send $2.50 for one, which 
willbe sencina registered letter toany address, and 
if not petieteotory cen be exch: 

JOH Manufacturer of, all a of 
<a quality Gold Pens and Pencil 
West éth svureet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MINTON’S aa TILES, 


CHINA WORKS, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

Also The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co.’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, etc. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

6044 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The only neprenmeeetees in the United States for 
the above firms. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


a N, 
NN. 













Branch “Fak gues: 3 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
aa Rams, Garden 

es, Pump Chain and 
» Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


Toles FOUNDED IN 1882 





muna ‘Caine socogites 


ess. Send stamp for Tasten: 











Dt DyeaDr 
peted treula Collins Metal Watch Fac- 
“tory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box 3696. 











SELTZ 














athe mint 


the best Bilious and Dyspeptic Remedy, the most effica- 
cious and ei Saline Aperient tor al patons and 


Gravel, Piles, and alt complaints where a gentie aperient 
or purgative i 

caréfully put up 
merely to water poured upon it to produce a de- 
lightful e 


srequired. Itis in the form of @ powder 
bottles, to keep in any climate, and 


lervescent beverage. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
2a 














PERRY & f2.'s AN STEEL eather ae 
en arma PENS. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


ort E lanertor Eo piish Ao 


recel ft nts, 
oner sor Perry ens. 








Sole Ag’ts for U.8. New York. 








AVHBRILL PAINT, 


ED READY FOR USE, 
Received the Highest Award from bay ee + «+ npg ‘or Beauty and Durability. Beware of 


CALCI 


or, 
Something New for Walls, Ceilings, ete, 


CAKE; 


COMPRESSED gALo 
ady +~ use a hens fey pth by any «ne. Samp.e Cards sen 


by applying 
32 ome te N. Y.} AE Rin itaadelpe, seen ht pay Poi'a ver &t., Cleveland; 


Cer. Fourth and Hace Stas Bi 


Ghindeighine’ id 1 thig 












E Remington & Sons, Manufacturers. 


el 


HT by ST SCORE ON RECORD. EX TS AORDINARY 8H +4 NG in'Washington 


ree we ‘vi of the Conte 
mum of FORTY-FIVE BULL 
2:24 gt ofa + dy 333, 
75 at SeO Yards, 


e Association, makes 


Y-FUOUR out my ‘a maxi- 


z at 900 Yards, 
at 1,000 Yards, 


with a ‘‘REWINGTON” CREEDMOOR RIFLE. 
i telegraph to the N. Y. Herald, Oct. 2d, 1878. See full account. 
Send three-cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue and Price- List for poreh 1478, also “ Treatiee | Bite 


Shooting,” ** Record 
Addr 


rd of the Internationa! Rifle Match,” * Hints and —. s iD the Ch Choice of a Rifle,”’ 
ess E. REMINGTON & SONS, 283 Bronaway, N. Y. 


ORY, llien, | N. Y. 





BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For HARNESS, CARRIAGE TOPS 





Boots, Shoes, Hose, Belts, Etc, 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
Cleveland, Rew York, Chicago, 8t. Louis. 


eee UL ASS na co. 





= > 





THE BEST IN | THE WORLD. 
READY for USE. 


PACTORIES: 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 


ANY SHADE 


DESIRED. 


Co, DunpeE, N. Y. 
lemen :—All of our customers ef eve used 
} med nina speak in Ge highest of i 


4 beaurt e 
Consider two ofthe Ru y equal 
hite 4 " 














to teepeon coats 0: a 
yal &0O. 
t@” SEND FOR v3) 


THE LHDEPENDENT PRESS, NOS. 31 AND 93 BOSE STREET 


Business Men Use its Columns. 





CHINA is GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


f 
Fine White French Chins bine Tew Pagcers. doz. 200 
Chamber Sets, z ieces, decorated f matte. . 800 
ALL Hi SEFURNI SHING G: 
GoOoDs FROM Wemeny te ADE Bane, A Spuctanry. 
Titustrated Cotalonue and Price-List mailed free 


on CL licati 
y, Cooper Institute, N. Y.City. 
Cha pee th emamees one packed ‘Tor transport- 
ation free of charge. . or P.O. money- 





Subscribe for 2 Specimen copy free to any one 
n the United States. 


The Dabugue Telegraph 


is published Daily and Weekly in Dubuque, 
Iowa. It circulates principally throughout 
the Northwest. Weekly (one year), and Pre- 
mium, to any address in the United States, 
postpaid, $1.25. Send for it, see it, try it3 
months for 35 cents. Address 


DUSUQUE TELEGRAPH, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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ADVERTIGE in it. Terms Free to Any One. 


Boiler Wood Fumps, 
Pum 








=| Kole Pale team Panp 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KNOWLES’ STEAM PUMP WORKS, 
WARREN, MASS. 
WAREHOUSES: 


i4and 16 be ye Street, Boston; 
2 and 94 piberty Street ’ 
NEW 


Every Fare rnished mates hy B complete guaranty. 
f-send for Diustrated Ca RUC 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition, purchasers of Waltham 
Watches will observe that every genuine watch, 
whether gold or silver, bears our trade-mark on both 
case and movement. 

Gold cases are stamped “ A. W.Co.,” and guaran- 
tee certificates accompany them. Silver cases are 
stamped “ Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling 
Silver,” and are accompanied by guarantee certifi- 
cates, signed R. BK. Robbins, Treasurer. The name 
“Waltham” is plainly engraved upon all move- 
ments, irrespective of other distinguishing marks. 

Our mov its sre freq tly taken out of their 
cases and placed in spunious ones, and our cases put 
apon worthless movements of other makers—thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 
plete watches. 

We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many 
gold and silver cases offered in the market are debased 
from 10 to ® per cent. from the quality they assume to be. 

‘Kighteen karat” gold, such as the Waltham cases 
are made of, is as nearly pure gold as can be made 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pure gold 
and 250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Gov’t standard) contains 
925-1000 of pure silver and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches wiil always be found up to the stand- 
ard represented, 

For AMERICAN WATCH CO. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York. 




















Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest practical 
utility, convenience, comfort, elegance! Before 
buyinu any other, Tt write us for description, 


special terms, etc. CHAIR CO.., Erie, Pa 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN 


Muzzle and Breach Loading Guns ! 


¢{®™ Send for Circulars. Cut this out. 
WILLIAM READ & SONS, 












13 Faneuil Hall Square, Beston. 
etc, (Self-mker $5) 38 lace wee 
For brane / “ma ‘oung or old 
ce 5 Rt pre for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. 
jor? « 
PRINTER! Ls \ Meriden, Conn 


Every Man HE $3 Press mpl ln 
Catalogue of Presses, Type, Ete., 
— 

















